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ORESTES. 
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GILISSA. 
PYLADES. 
Servants. 

A Messenger. 


Chorus of Captive Women (probably Trojans.) 


The Scene is laid in the Court-yard of the Palace at Argos. On one side is 
the Tomb of AGAMEMNoN. 3 


Orestes. Py.apes. 


ORESTES. 
Tuov subterranean God ! whose care it is 
Over the dead to watch, who guardest now 
My sire’s remains, mine only heritage — 
Watch o’er my safety, Mercury! protect 
And favour me in all my undertakings. 
At length I reach this land — return to Argos — 
And on this sepulchre invoke my father 
To hear me. _ 
* * First, to ei 
This lock, and pledge of my eternal mourning ; 
I consecrate this second to my father. 
» # # # a: 
But what do I perceive ?—a train of women, 
Moving this way, in sable mantles clad ? 
What may this mean? Haply some new misfortune — 
Some death within the palace! Or, perhaps, 
They come with pious offerings to my sire ; 
Libations to the dead. ’Tis as I say, 
And nothing more; for with them is my sister — 
At least it seems Electra by her grief. 
Jove, let me vindicate my father’s death ! 
Aid me, oh, aid me ! — Pylades! awhile 
Stand we apart, that I may know the cause 
Of this procession of sad suppliants. 
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Evectra. Cuorus.— Strophe I. 
Here from the palace are we sent to pay 
A funeral rite; move in funereal train, 
Sisters ! and let us join in some sad lay, 
Beating our breasts. Ah, me! the grief and pain 
Of many a recent furrow, many a stain, 
Crimsons them yet. My only food is care. 
Shall we for others mourn, who sigh in vain 
For our lost country? At that thought I tear 
My veil, my mantle rend, and weep in my despair. 


Antistrophe I. 

Terror, accompanied by many a sound 

Of fearful presage, many a fearful sight, 

That shakes the guilty sense in slumber bound, 

With hair erect, and shrieks that well might fright 

The queen, came howling in the noon of night 

From his own darkest hell ; and those who know 

To read the future, and interpret right 

Her dream, announce the wrath of those below : 
And hence the murd’ress feels a new and keener woe. 


Strophe II, 
What funeral dirge could chase her dreams of night ? 
What lustral waters cleanse her guilty stain? 
And how shall I perform the ungrateful rite? 
Would all the rivers that all lands contain — 
Would all the mingled waters of the main, 
Wash out that spot of blood, or heal that wound ? 
Fallen house of Atreus! passed on earth your reign. 
A palpable night, darkness without a sound — 
A gloom as of the grave enshrouds your palace round. 


Antistrophe II. 
The majesty supreme, the mighty power 
That pierced the mind and ear of all, the sway 
That struck with awe, like Jove’s, has had its hour. 
A life of bliss would be divine — but, say ! 
What mortal here can count upon a day { 
Yet Justice reigns to vindicate man’s right. 
Some she cuts off at morning’s opening ray ; 
Some tardier fall at evening’s closing light ; 
And some at midnight’s hour sink to eternal night. 


Strophe ITI. 


A spot of blood sinks not into the ground ; 

Indelibly it remains, and must remain, 

And calls for vengeance. Grief that knows no bound, 
And eating care, and unconsumed pain, 

And sleep that brings no rest, shall she obtain — 

That faithless one, that heartless parricide. 

Could all libations expiate that foul stain ? 

Could all the streams of earth, or ocean’s tide, 


Wash out her husband’s blood, in which her hands are dyed ? 


Antistrophe ITI. 

Ah for my country’s wounds! since that dread hour, 

When from my native home, a slave forlorn, 

I was deliver’d to a tyrant’s power, 

What have I known but grief? Nor less I mourn, 

That all her acts of evil must be borne 

Without a sigh; nay, I have been taught the art 

Of smiling when my bosom swells with scorn. 

Then, too, a tear will ease its bitterest smart, 
And in my cloak I hide the throbbings of my heart. 
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ELECTRA. 
Maidens! as you are come with me to make 
Propitiatory sacrifice, I beg 
You will assist me with your words; advise, 
In pouring on my father’s tomb libations, 
What grateful prayer I must address to him — 
My father how invoke. Shall I tell him that 
My mother, that a loving wife has sent them 
To her loved husband? No! I cannot bring 
My heart to say so; nor, in offering 
These pious gifts, can I tell what to say. 
Haply I ought, following the world’s usages, 
To pray he will return to her who sent 
These coronals a worthy recompense, 
Such gift as suits the giver. Or, perhaps, 
It would be better to perform the rite 
In indecorous silence, fitting well 
The manner of his death, upon the ground 
Hurling the chalice ; and with backward steps, 
And eyes reverted, like to one who throws 
Dust in the air . .. Communicate your thought — 
We bear a common rancour, equal hate, 
To all within this house. Then do not shut 
Your feelings in your heart for fear of any. 
The freeman and the slave must meet their doom : 
Both have their hour. If, then, your mind suggests 
More profitable things, declare them freely. 
CHORUS. 
Adoring, like an altar, as I do 
Your father’s tomb, since you command me, I 
Will tell you what I think and feel. 
ELECTRA. 
Speak ! as 
Your reverence for my father’s tomb inspires. 
CHORUS. 
Invoke, as you the offering make, success 
To all who wish us well. 
ELECTRA. 
What friends have we 
To invocate? Whom must I name such ? 
CHORUS. 
First, 
Yourself; next, all who hate Egisthus. 
ELECTRA. 
Then 
Must I desire a happier fate for me 
And thee ? 
CHORUS. 
Thou know’st it, reason as thou wilt 
Upon the words. 
ELECTRA. 
What shall I add ? 
CHORUS. 
Remember 
Orestes in your prayer, though far away. 
ELECTRA. 
’Tis well — the thought is wise: I like your counsel. 
CHORUS. 
And then, upon the guilty of the murder . . . 
ELECTRA. 
What ? 
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CHORUS. 
That to them some mortal or immortal 
Be sent, may come—— 
ELECTRA. 
To judge or punish ? 
CHORUS. 
Come, 
If I must say it, to give death for death. 
ELECTRA. 
But is it pious such an imprecation ? 
CHORUS. 
’Tis just that evil be repaid with evil. 
ELECTRA. 
O subterranean Mercury ! hear my prayer, 
And let it bring to listen the dread powers 
That watch over the families of men ; 
And Earth, mother divine of all things — she 
Who nourishes and takes back to herself 
Her children, others ever reproducing 
When she destroys: thee, father mine I call. 
As I pour forth this lustral stream, invoke 
Thy pity for myself— pity for dear 
Orestes. Send, Oh! send him home to us, 
And let him reign in his paternal land ; 
For we are sold by a remorseless mother, 
Who in exchange for thee has taken one, 
The accomplice in thy murder. Here I stand, 
A miserable slave ; my brother driven 
To exile, all his rights usurp’d, whilst they 
Revel in pomp and pleasure at thy cost. 
Oh ! in a fortunate hour restore to us 
Orestes ; bring him here, and keep, oh! keep 
My heart and hands spotless and chaste, unlike — 
Ah, how unlike my mother’s! This for ourselves : 
But for our adversaries, may it please thee 
To send, in thine own season, some avenger, 
O father! to repay, with a just death, 
Those who gave death to you. Such imprecations 
Against thy murderers mix I up with vows 
Of happy omen. Grant us all good things 
Abundantly ; — may the blessing of the gods, 
And earth, and justice, that victorious power, 
Be ever upon us! Thus as I pray, 
I pour the pious offering forth ; and you, 
With piteous accents and complaining notes, 
Sing to the spirit of the dead a hymn 
Of praise, and ratify the solemn rite. 


Cuorus. — Strophe. 
Give tears and dirges to our king, 
As you pour the lustral flood ; 
To evil may it evil bring, 
And good unto the good. 
My soul is dark — O hear our prayer! 
Make us, O mighty shade! thy care. 


Antistrophe. 
What warrior shall redress our wrong ? 
What hand shall set us free ? 
In lance and poniard tried and strong, 
Some Scythian let him be. 
Dark is my soul — O hear our prayer! 
Make us, O mighty shade! thy care. 
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ELECTRA. 
Great guide and saviour of the dead and living! 
Lo! the libations to my sire are paid .... 
Look, look, companions ! what may mean this strange, 
This wondrous sight ? 

CHORUS. 

What mean you? Speak! my heart 

Throbs wild with fear. 

ELECTRA. 

There! there! upon the tomb! 
Whence is this lock of hair? 

CHORUS. 

Whose can it be ? 

A man’s, or woman’s ? 

ELECTRA. 

"Tis not hard to judge. 

CHORUS. 
Though more in years, we would be taught by you. 

ELECTRA. 
None but myself would make an offering 
Of hair. 

CHORUS. 

Since they are enemies to the dead king, 

To whom should such an act of grief belong ? 


ELECTRA. 
It much resembles in appearance .. . . 
CHORUS. 
Whose ? 
ELECTRA. 
My own. 
CHORUS 


What! might it— could it be the gift, 
The furtive preseat of Orestes? 
ELECTRA. 


Ay, 
Thou hast said well; it has indead the semblance 
Of my dear brother’s hair. 
CHORUS. 
But how would he 
Have ventured thus to Argos ? 
ELECTRA. 
Possibly, 
He sent it here in homage to my father. 
CHORUS. 
It would to us cause grief — ineffable grief — 
If he no more should set his foot in Argos. 
ELECTRA. 
And me, a wave of bitterest agony 
Would overwhelm, and, like a mortal arrow, 
Pierce with its deep and deadly barb my heart. 
See! from these eyelids, erewhile parch’d and burning, 
A flood of tears unspeakable flows fast, 
In looking at this hair. To whom but him — 
Whom of the Argives, other than himself, 
Could such a lock of yellow hair belong ? 
It cannot be that parricidal wife’s — 
My mother’s — that iniquitous woman has 
No feelings of a mother for her children. 
Can I be sure they were his offering ? 
Oh, no! and yet I feel within my bosom 
The soft caresses of sweet hope. Ah! would 
That this dear ringlet had a voice, that I, 
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No longer wavering in incertitude, 

Might cast it from me, if it should belong 

To some unfriendly head ; and yet, if it 

Should be my brother’s — come, inviting me 

To weep with him in honour of my father, 

A tribute of affection to his tomb! 

To end our doubts we must invoke the gods — 
Conscious in what a troubled ocean toss’d, 

And buffeted by the waves like mariners, 

We float withal —if we might yet be saved ; 

If from this little seed we should behold 

A mighty plant shoot forth. Look! a new germ 

Of hope! Behold these foot-prints, like to mine — 
These were his steps, and these — and those, and those 
Of some companion. "Tis the very impress, 

The form, the shape of mine ; — my soul is troubled, 
My brain bewilder’d ! 


Orestes. Pyxtapes. Execrra. Cuorvus. 


ORESTES. 
Pray to the great gods 
All may succeed according to your wish. 
ELECTRA. 
What favour should I ask of them ? 
ORESTES. 
To view 
A face which you so oft have prayed to see. 
ELECTRA. 
Whom knowest thou that I have most invoked ? 
ORESTES. 
Orestes: he is nearest to your heart, 
If I mistake not. 
ELECTRA. 
What would prayers have done 
To draw him hither ? 
ORESTES. 
I am he: look not 
For any other who can love you better. 
ELECTRA. 
Stranger! you surely practise some deceit 
To do me injury. 
ORESTES. 
I should injure, then, 
Myself in so deceiving. 
ELECTRA. 
You would mock 
My sorrows. 
ORESTES. 
I my own, if I should make 
A mockery of thine. 
ELECTRA. 
Speak I then to — 
Orestes ? 
ORESTES. 
Seeing as you do myself, 
And still you disbelieve ; yet when you saw 
Only a lock from off my brow, observed 
The impress of my feet, you were all hope, 
And thought I stood before you. Now examine 
This head — it is your brother’s, like to thine ; 
And bring that ringlet hither, and confront it 
With that from whence ’twas taken. Nay, behold 
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This woven scarf, the work of your own hand : 
Do you not recognise the embroidery — 
The drawing — the design —the lions in it ? 
Compose yourself — be tranquil; let not joy 
Subdue your better sense. 1 know — you know, 
What bitter enemies are those who ought 
To be most dear, and are most near to us. 
ELECTRA. 
O dearest! best beloved ! all that I love 
Of this our father’s house, my only hope 
Of safety, so long sighed for, hoped for, prayed for ! 
In valour unsubdued, you shall regain 
Your father’s heritage. O sweetest friend ! 
To me four persons are combined in thee, 
And I must tell it thee. Thou art my father ; 
In thee is centred all the love I owed 
My mother — mother justly so abhorr’d: 
In thee the affection that I bore my sister, 
The sacrificed Iphigenia; last, 
Thou art my brother, bearing light to us, 
And glory. Ah! may Strength and Justice bring 
Their aid to thee, and third and mightiest, Jove! 
ORESTES. 
O Jove! turn thy regards on us; behold 
The eagle’s young robb’d of the parent-bird, 
Who died enveloped in the knotted folds 
And spiral grasp of an insidious serpent : 
A gnawing hunger tears his orphan’d brood, 
_Who are too weak to bring back to the nest 
Their father’s hunted game. Such thou seest me, 
My sister such — my dear Electra— both 
Orphans ; and, like that unfledged eyrie, both 
Driven from their father’s home and heritage. 
Desert us not; if you forsake us, leave 
The innocent children of a sire to perish, 
Who so much honour’d, offer’d up to thee 
So many victims, heaped upon thy shrine 
Such precious gifts, with ever-bounteous hand ; — 
If all the eaglets be destroy’d, no more 
Canst thou send happy auguries to mankind ; — 
When all the branches of the royal stem 
Are dead and wither'd, who, on solemn days, 
Shall make thine altars smoke with sacrifice ? 
Take us beneath thy wing, nor hard for thee 
To raise a fallen house to its old greatness. 
CHORUS. 
My children! saviours of your father’s house, 
Speak lower, that none may hear, and make report 
Of all they hear to those in power —to those... 
Ah! would that I could see them burning now, 
Amid the smoke of the pyre’s curling flames ! 
ORESTES. 
No! never can it be that great Apollo, 
Or that his oracles should betray ; his mandate 
Bids me to brave all dangers, threatening 
My heart with horrid pangs, should I neglect 
To follow up the murderers of my father, 
And pay not with an equal death their crimes 
To him, and me, deprived of my just rights. 
Many and many an evil, said the god, 
Will some dear soul befall ; and many a sting 
Of bitterest anguish must assail his heart, 
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If he should fail to make the just atonement. 
Nor shall the land escape ; — it, too, shall feel 
The wrath of the dread manes unavenged, 
Making his foes rejoice to see it blighted ; 
And a foul leprosy, gnawing with sharp tooth, 
Seize on the flesh of all his citizens, 
To wither and corrode, and blanch their hair 
With an untimely frost .. . Nay, more; he spake 
Of other vengeance of the furies — they 
Who in the darkness roll the lurid eye, 
Clear-seeing — said, the arrow wing’d with black, 
Of him who is iniquitously sent 
Below the ground by those most near to him, 
Inflicts remorse, and that false apparitions, 
A fearful phantom of the night pursues, 
And drives along, with scourge of bronze, the cursed one, 
Spotted with such a plague ; to him, forbidden 
To share the cup with others, or partake 
In the libations of the gods, his father’s 
Invisible anger interdicts the altar: 
None shall receive him in their houses —— none 
Loosen with him the sail; but all-deserted, 
Held in abomination, rack’d with torments, 
He shall at last die miserably. We 
Must put our trust in the oracular voice ; 
And trusting not, still must the deed be done. 
Nor is there wanting much might goad me on 
To consummation of the work: I feel 
That many things combine to the same point. 
The injunctions of the oracular god — deep sorrow 
For my lost sire— my own usurp’d domains — 
All, all conspire, and force me not to leave 
A people brave and glorious beyond others —- 
Conquerors of Troy — the subjects of two women. 
Two ! — for a woman in his heart he is — 
That caitiff wretch ! as we shall quickly see. 
CHORUS. 
O consummate the work, ye Fates! and, with 
The sanction of the gods, where Justice guides 
Conduct him ; to insidious tongues oppose 
A tongue of treachery. Justice calls aloud 
On you to vindicate his right — to shed 
Their blood for that they shed. Who evil does, 
Shall pay — the law is oldest, wisest, best. 
ORESTES. 
Father! O wretched, wretched father! what 
Ought I say or do, here from afar 
Coming to visit you? And what art thou? 
A light enwrapt in shadows— where? The tomb, 
The darkness of the grave, has closed thee round. 
Well may we pay the tribute of our tears, 
All we have left, to our lost lord and sire. 
CHORUS. 
My sou! the funeral pyre’s devouring flame 
Cannot consume the spirit; beyond the tomb 
The feelings of the dead remain — their wrath 
Breathes from their very ashes: tears are their due. 
But keep in memory that the assassin lives, 
And the just groans of a lost father call 
Aloud for vengeance, and obtain it not. 
ORESTES. 
Then, father, listen also to my groans ; 
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Behold my tears. Upon your sepulchre 
Groan both your children — weep together — both 
Abandon’d, suppliant ; Oh! let thy tomb 
Greet us with Krendly welcome. In this life 
What good have we received? What evil ever 
Has fail’d us? Have not both our lots been evil, 
Even from our very birth? 
cHuorus. 
But Jove can turn 
Accents of sorrow into notes of joy ; 
For funeral dirges, festive hymns may greet 
That object of our fondest, dearest love — 
A son returning to his father’s courts. 
ORESTES. 
Oh hadst thou fallen, my father, before Troy ! 
Fallen by the spear of some brave Lycian warrior 
Leaving the fame of glorious deeds in Argos, 
And founding for thy sons an envied lot, 
They would have raised for thee a lofty tomb 
Upon that stranger-shore. Thy loss to us 
Had then been more endurable, and lain 
There mid the corses of thy friends, who died 
A happy death — thyself a friendly corse, 
Thou hadst a royal shade below the earth, 
Gone to be held in highest honour by 
The kings of hell —a king thyself, for here 
Thou wert a king, who govern’d with his nod, 
And powerful sceptre, many a subject people. 
ELECTRA. 
But not beneath the walls of Troy, my father, 
You fell; nor hast thou on Scamander’s banks 
Thy sepulchre, with many an Argive hero. 
Would that thy foes had fallen by the same death, 
And thou hadst living heard of their last fate! 
CHORUS. 
More precious far than gold, my son, a lot 
More blest than.is the Hyperborean’s, hast 
Thou augur’d for thy sire; but for worse grief, 
Misfortune’s double-thonged whip cracks round 
About our heads. Below this earth stand they 
Who love to torture human hearts — the hands 
Of powerful enemies are not used to works 
Of piety. My thoughts are bitterness ; 
But bitterer those of Agamemnon’s children. 
ELECTRA. 
Your words pass like an arrow through my heart. 
Jove! on these impious mortals send from hell 
Thy vengeance long delay’d; and let me shriek 
For joy upon the pyre, the crackling pyre 
Of a slain husband, and a slaughter’d wife. 
Why should I hide the movements of my heart, 
When on my brow glows visibly the hate, 
The rancorous fire, that burns within? Great Jove! 
O lay thine hands on their audacious heads ! 
Make justice reign at last. Hear me, great Dis! 
Protector of the dead ! 
CHORUS. 
One drop of blood 
Shed on the ground demands another drop. 
Erinnys shrieks aloud for vengeance: death 
Couples with death. 
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ORESTES. 
Where are ye, powers of hell ? 

Ye furies of the dead! Behold ! reduced 
To nothing, exiled from their homes, in want 
Of all things here, this remnant of the Atride. 
Where, and to whom, Jove! shall we have recourse ? 

CHORUS. 
I feel my heart at such a sad appeal 
Beat violently ; now lost all hope, 
My spirit sinks in darkness — now returns 
A moment’s dawn, and sorrow clears away. 
Ah! will the radiance of a happier morn 
Shine through this night? 

ELECTRA. 

What more remains to say ? 

What beam can dawn on us? Haply our sufferings 
From an iniquitous mother may become 
Lighter by time. Vain hope! no blandishment 
Can soothe her heart. Like a ferocious wolf’s 
Is the fell heart of my ferocious mother. 
Ferocious was her deed — her aspect like 
Some warlike Cissian dame’s — her arm as hers 
In battle ; stroke on stroke, in her blind fury, 
She lanced against him, whilst afar replied, 
Struck by my hands, this miserable head. 
O barbarous — furious — sacrilegious mother ! 
Did your hostility outlive his death, 
That thou shouldst dare — no funeral rites paid to him, 
No mourning train accompanying him — to lay 
A king, a husband, thus, without a tear, 
Without a lamentation, under ground ? 


ORESTES. 
O horrible ignominy! But the time’s at hand, 
When she must render an account of all 
She owes my father, shall repay his shame 
With greater infamy —a work the gods 
And I have yet todo. Then haply, also, 
My hour may come. 
ELECTRA. 

Torn as he was, and with 
His wounds unwash'd, in such unworthy guise, 
So pitiable, she placed him in the tomb; 
And even then, most ardently desired 
To render insupportable your days. 
Now you have heard all that befell my sire — 
His murder and his shame. 


ORESTES. 
Too well hast thou 

Depicted his opprobrious, cruel fate. 

ELECTRA. 
And from that hour despised, in honour held 
By none — excluded from the palace halls, 
More like some dog than daughter — readier far 
To weep than smile, and whose sole happiness 
Was to relieve her bursting heart with tears 
And sighs in secret . .. Keep in mind my words, 
In your mind’s mind ; grave them indelibly 
I’ the bottom of your heart; repose them there 
Within its quiet depths — it is too true. 
Myself must do the rest, and need requires 
Tnflexibility of purpose. 
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ORESTES. 
Father ! 
I call on thee to aid thy faithful ones. 
ELECTRA. 
And thus pray I; and let this company 
Unite in the same prayer. Listen, O father! 
Rise! and assist us to subdue our foes. 
ORESTES. 
Let war meet war, and vengeance oppose vengeance — 
Just Deities, crown the work with your just deeds ! 
CHORUS. 
Tn listening to these terrible imprecations, 
I tremble. Fate! that hearest from afar, 
Come speedily to accomplish their intents ! 
O cruel hour! when sons and daughters make 
Such dreadful vows as these! Atrocious was 
The deed — most foul and most unnatural ! 
Cruel and ever-festering calamity ! 
Not by thy foes thy life was doom’d to end ; 
But one, who should have been most dear, contrived 
The other’s death. Just are their invocations 
To the insatiate furies. All hell’s deities 
Hear ! and send them a happy victory. 
ORESTES. 
Father! who here wert rather dead than living, 
More slave than sovereign, give me, I pray, 
Dominion in thy realms. 
ELECTRA. 
So pray I, father! 
Let me, escaping death, me put to death 
Egisthus. 
ORESTES. 
A woman! No; all pious mortals then 
Would interdict you from the funeral feast : 
And much I doubt, if in the joyous banquet 
You would escape dishonour. 
ELECTRA. 
Let it come, 
So you regain your heritage. Once restored 
To your paternal home —at least, to you — 
I shall pour forth libations at my nuptials ; 
And, more than all, be honour’d, as I pay 
My offerings on this tomb. 
ORESTES. 
Give back thy dead ! 
Open, O earth! and let my father see 
This friendly contest. 
ELECTRA. 
O Proserpina! 
Grant us a glorious victory ! 
ORESTES. 
Forget not, 
Father! the treacherous bath in which you perish’d. 
ELECTRA. 
Remember, too, the net in which they stabbed thee ! 
ORESTES. 
Not with a chain of iron were you taken. 
ELECTRA. 
With subtle meshes, with insidious toils. 
ORESTES. 
At the remembrance of such shameful outrage, 
Do you not wake, my father ? 
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ELECTRA, 
Raise you not 
Your venerable head ? 
ORESTES. 
Send to your friends — 

Send an ally in Justice. On thy foes 
Return the punishment they gave; if vanquish’d, 
Thou would’st again be victor. 


ELECTRA. 
Listen, father! 
To this my last, my parting prayer. Behold 
A brother and a sister at thy tomb ; — 
Have pity on thy children ! let not all 
The race of the Pelopide be destroy’d : 
Thus thou, though dead, shalt live again in them — 
Thy son preserve thy name, sustain thine honour — 
As do the corks the meshes of a net 
From sinking in the deep. Then hear me, father! 
These invocations are for thee, if thou, 
That praise and honour may attend thy tomb, 
Second our prayers with thine, thy self wilt mend 
Thy cruel fate, nor unlamented lie. 
Brother, away! since now thou hast a heart 
Ready for action, try thy fate, and act! 
ORESTES. 
My mind is all prepared. Meantime, I wish 
To know why she commission’d you to make 
These offerings — why, after so long a time, 
She seeks to cure the immedicable ill ? 
A vile and tardy tribute to the dead 
Is this. She cannot care for him, nor I 
Divine the occasion of these pious gifts ; 
But sure it is that they are useless all 
Against a crime like hers. Vain all libations, 
And thrown but on the dust, to wash away 
The blood of that one man. Content my wish, 
If that thou canst, and speak ! 
CHORUS. 
I, who was present, 
And know it every word, can tell you, son ! 
Haunted by dreams and spectres of the night, 
That impious woman sent them to her husband. 
ORESTES. 
You heard, you say, the dream ; repeat, that I 
May know it too. 
CHORUS. 
She brought forth, as she said, 
A dragon. 
ORESTES. 
What happen’d then ? 
CHORUS. 
That new-born monster 
Came hissing, like a babe in swaddling clothes, 
With open mouth for food; and in her dream, 
She gave it her own breast. 
ORESTES. 
And was the nipple 
Unwounded by the suckling ? 
CHORUS. 
No: it drew, 
Together with the milk, a slime of blood. 





Oeics icra 


* Literally, unmixed. 
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ORESTES. 
No cheating apparition this, be sure, 
Her husband sent her. 
CHORUS. 
She from slumber leapt, 
With loud and piercing shrieks ; and soon appear'd 
Light after light within the queen’s apartments. 
And thus it happen’d that she sent these offerings — 
Parental offerings, as a remedy — 
For so she hoped, at least — against all evils. 
ORESTES. 
To this loved earth, and to my father’s tomb, 
I offer, too, this vow, that through my means 
Her dream may be accomplish’d. Every thing 
Fully accords with it—the very place 
From which the monster issued forth was that 
Where I was born, and, like an infant, wrapt 
And swaddled as myself, it suck’d the breast 
That nourish’d me, and with my mother’s milk 
Drew blood ; whence terrified, she groan’d and waked. 
’Tis certain she must die a violent death, 
And I the dragon to inflict it. Thus 
Reasons the dream ; judge ye, if rightly I 
Interpret it. 
CHORUS. 
And be your presage true. 
Now tell us what remains — how one should act, 
And how another not. 
ORESTES. 
Few words are best. 
Electra! go thou in; hide thy designs ; 
That they who put to death by treachery 
A great and mighty hero, may themselves 
Be taken in the net of treachery, 
And meet that end Apollo has predicted. 
No erring prophet Loxias. In the garb 
Of strangers, my friend Pylades and myself 
Will knock at these barr’d gates, and ask admittance 
And hospitality ; — we will use the words 
That men do in Parnassus, mimicking 
The Phocian dialect ; and if no warder — 
As is most likely, for all here are sordid — 
Receive us with a friendly welcome, we 
Will wait until some passer-by shail say, 
“ Outside the gate do you keep strangers waiting ? 
Did but Egisthus know it—then?” And if 
I only cross the threshold of the palace, 
And find him seated on my father’s throne ; 
Or if, towards me moving, he should fix 
His look upon me, opening his mouth to speak, 
Ere he can say, ‘ Who are you?” I will plunge 
My sword into his heart, and strike him down ; 
And then that fiend, with thirst unslaked by gore, 
Shall have to drink the third redundant cup 
Of hardy* blood. Sister! within the palace 
Watch thou, and follow my instructions well. 
To you I silence would enjoin, if need 
Require it ; and if not, that you should speak 
What only may be seasonable. The rest 
I leave} to that great God; may he direct 
The passes of my sword, and guide them right! 











+ Points to the statue of Apollo. 
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Cuorvus. — Strophe I. 


War reigns below ! all creatures here 
Nature made fierce and cruel. Earth 

Engenders many a form of fear, 
Many to ocean owe their birth ; 

The lightning comes with sudden glare, 
To blast its unresisting prey ; 

Eagles are tyrants of the air ; 
The buffalo as fierce as they ; — 

All born to work each other woe, 

And foes to man, and man their foe. 


Antistrophe I. 


Man is more savage far than they, 
And woman —ah! no tongue can tell 
Those arts by which she lures her prey — 
The fierceness of that fiend of hell. 
A power is hers all powers above, 
That seed of discord here below, 
The frenzying tyranny of love, 
That turns all nature’s weal to woe, 
And mingles earth and sea and air, 
Where all would else be peace, in war. 


Strophe IT. 


Who can forget that impious one, 
Althea, who, with treacherous hand — 
Ah, wretched mother! wretched son !— 
To wrath by jealous fury won, 
Who lit the fate-presented brand, 
And made its slow-consuming fire 
Companion of his funeral pyre? 


Antistrophe II. 


Cursed Sylla! who, in treachery bold, 
To Minos his beleaguering foe, 

For Cretan necklaces of gold — 

Vile price !— her father Nisus sold ; 
Parting his vital lock of woe, 

As lay her sire in placid sleep, 

By Hermes led to shades more deep. 


Strophe III. 


Remember, too, the cause of all our woes — 

That treacherous, deadly war, a wife dared wage 
With one, who, in the bosom of his foes, 

Lit honour, and respect, and awe, and rage ;— 
She who extinguish’d oon the sacred fire, 
Althea to her son, and Sylla to his sire. 


Antistrophe III. 
But first of crimes whose horror memory brings, 
Stands that of Lemnos in the lists of fame ; 
Hers shall be added, and that king of kings 
Gain Clytemnestra an undying name. 
But there are gods — the vengeance of the sky 
Sleeps not: she lives in shame, to die in infamy ! 


Strophe IV. 
See! Justice points the sword, and with the wound 
By which he died, she shall unpitied die. 
The blood of the innocent sinks not in the ground, 
Nor man insults in vain Jove’s sovereign majesty. 






























Orestes. PyLaDEs. 









Is nobody within ? 








What do you want? 










In idle compliments. 















CLYTEMNESTRA. ELEcTRA. 








The land of Phocis. 





















Knock! knock! Hallo! 

To the knock, knocking at the gates. Ola! 

I'll rap once more. 

Open the door, I tell you! if Egisthus 

Be hospitable to strangers ... . 
SERVANT (within). 
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A SERVANT IN THE PALace. 


ORESTES. 


Antistrophe IV. 


Yes, Justice stands on an unshaken base ; 
Fate’s arms are of celestial temper. Die 
She must !—a son shall vindicate his race : 
Blood genders blood — Erinnys seals her destiny. 





Cuorvs. 


Porter! stretch out your ears 


Well! I hear you. 


A stranger ! 
ORESTES. 


Where do ye come from ? 


Tell 


Your masters that a man is at the door, 
Who brings them news. Make haste, and take the message. 
Perceive you not, that night’s dark waggon comes 

Hastening along, and that the hour’s at hand 

That makes the mariner drop anchor where 

His vessel can ride safely ? 
Who has command within, or man or woman — 
Man would be best ; that we may lose no time 


Send me one 


Man speaks to man 


At once, and clearly tells him what he means. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Say, strangers! is there any thing you require ? 

We have abundance here of all that such 

A palace ought to have — warm baths, soft couches, 
And kind and friendly looks of bounteous hosts. 
But if a graver matter be required, 
That is man’s province ; we will then recount it 
To whom it may concern. 


ORESTES. 








A Servant. Orestes. Pytapes. Cuorvs. 





I am a Daulian, from 
I was on my road 


To Argos, as you see me, when a man, 
Unknown to me, who was unknown to him, 
Meets me, and asks me whither I was bound. 
And with his finger pointing out the road 
(He was the Phocian Strophius, as I learnt 
In talking to him), said, “ As you are going 
To Argos on affairs, when you arrive, 

See you acquaint the parents of Orestes 
(Mind you remember what I tell you), that 
Orestes is no more ; and if the wish 
Prevails among his kindred, that he should 

Be brought back to his country, or should have 
His tomb among us strangers, do not you 

Forget to let me know on your return. 
Meantime, the hollow sides of the brass urn 
Enclose his ashes, wet with many a tear.” 

If you are of his kin, and those who rule 

In Argos, I know not; these were his words. 
And this I know, his mother ought to know them. 
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ELECTRA. 
Alas, we are all lost! O cruel —O 
Invincible fury of this house! How hast thou, 
With eyes fierce-darting far and wide, sent forth 
Your darts — a quiver full —to strike to earth 
All that is loveliest! Miserable me ! 
Me of my dearest, wretch, you have despoil'd! 
Lo, now, Orestes! who in time withdrew 
His foot from out the mortal mire — Orestes ! 
My only hope of safety and of joy — 
Woe’s me ! — has robb'd me of all hope of cure, 
By dying! 
ORESTES. 
To such worthy folks, in truth, 
I could have wish’d to have been known and treated, 
By bringing ’em better news, for they deserve it. 
Yet what is dearer than a courteous hostess ? 
A wicked thing was in my mind, to tell 
A falsehood to good people; but I promised .. . 
And so... I have been well received. But... 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Nor 
Shalt thou the less meet with that courtesy 
Which you deserve ; nor for thy news be treated 
Less kindly in this house, less like a friend. 
Another would have told us, had you not. 
And now, the traveller who, like you, has spent 
All the long day upon the road, must need 
Rest and refreshment. Slave! conduct this man 
Into the male apartments of the palace, 
And with him his companion ; then get ready 
All they require : — these are my strict injunctions, 
See you obey them strictly. I to the King 
Of Argos will relate the news ; and we, 
Our faithful friends assembling, will consult 
On this calamity. 
CHORUS. 
Companions, all 
Goes well — be comforted : we will relieve 
Our hearts with supplications for Orestes. 


Strophe. 
Earth! who didst drink the blood divine 
Of one by treacherous hands betray’d — 
Thou tomb! revered as is a shrine, 
Where a loved hero’s spoils are laid ; 
O make our prince your sovereign care ! 
Protect him — save him — hear our prayer! 


Antistrophe. 
O Mercury! thou who guard’st the dead ! 
In treacherous shades enwrap him round ; 
Nerve his young arm, his footsteps lead, 
And see his sword with victory crown’d : 
O make our prince your sovereign care ! 
Protect him — save him — hear our prayer ! 


Cuorvus. GILissa. 


CHORUS, 

This guest, as it would seem, is making mischief; 
For I behold Orestes’ nurse come forth 

In tears. Gilissa! ho! where are you trotting ? 
You look as though you had been hired by Grief, 
And follow in the train of your new mistress. 
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GILISSA. 
The queen told me to run as quick as I could, 
And call Egisthus hither, man to man, 
That he may from the stranger’s lips himself 
Hear better the strange news he brings ; meantime, 
She tries to hide her joy before the maids, 
And her eyes laugh with pleasure through their lids, 
For all she casts them down. What news! what news! 
Pleasing to them, but doleful news to us. 
And when he hears it, how his wicked heart 
Will dance for joy! Ah, well-a-day! What things — 
How many, and what wicked things — in this house 
Have made my heart ache! but all o’ them together 
Have never caused the tightness I feel here. 
I bore them all with patience ; but Orestes — 
My Orestes — my own sweet love — my darling, 
That I took from his mother, that I nursed 
Myself— ah! woe’s the hour! Often and often 
I took him up, and dandled him night after night, 
Wandering about the house with him, up and down, 
And quieted his piercing cries: poor dear! 
Many and many disagreeables 
I’ve had to suffer, as I could, for thee. 
A child, ere reason comes, is like a lamb, 
And needs, in all his humours, looking after. 
The baby in the cradle is for ever 
A-hungry, or a-thirsty, or has wants 
A puling thing in arms can never tell : 
The stomachs of helpless infants give no warnings. 
I frequently could guess what he’d be doing ; 
But many a time and oft have I been cheated, 
And had to clean his linen — two in one, 
His nurse and washer-woman : — for that double 
Office did I receive him from his father. 
Ah, lack-a-day! would I had had some other! 
For now I live to hear that my Orestes 
Is dead, and have to say so to the man 
Who is the plague of all this house. To him 
I carry news indeed. Alack ! alack! 
CHORUS. 
What said the queen? How was the man invited 
To come ? 
GILISSA. 
How come ?— anan — say what ye mean. 
CHORUS. 
Alone, or with armed followers ? 
GILISSA. | 
She desired 
That he would bring with him his body-guards. 
CHORUS. 
Say no such words to that detested tyrant. 
Tell him to come, and quickly, and alone, 
Without the least suspicion. So, take heart ! 
There’s something hidden in this messenger 
May still set all things right. 
GILISSA. 
Then you think well 


‘ 


About their news? 
CHORUS. 
I do; I hope great Jove 


At last will give a turn to our calamities. 
VOL, VI. NO. XXX¥. 
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GILISSA. 
How! when Orestes, all the hope of the house, 
Is dead ? 
CHORUS. 
Not yet ; evil would be the prophecy 
That so declares it. 
GILISSA. 
What strange gossip’s this ? 
Perhaps you’ve heard some other tale to match it. 
CHORUS. 
Go — follow thy instructions! The great gods 
Regard their own concerns. 
GILISSA. 
Well, well! I’m going 
To do as you bid me. May at last good luck 
Send happier days !— none can be worse than this. 


Cuorvs.— Strophe I. 


O Jove, the father of the Olympian Gods! 
Second my vows from thine abodes ; 
Behold, and grant him a propitious lot. 
To those who ask aright, thy favour brings 
Wealth, length of days, and all good things: 
If just my fervent prayers, forsake him not! 
Be thou his buckler in this trying hour, 
Yield him not up into the enemy’s power ; 
Within the palace be his guard. 
And should he yet regain his father’s throne, 
Praise shall belong to thee alone ; 
And tenfold honours be thy just reward. 


Antistrophe I. 
Loosen the courser’s bit, and ease the rein, 
That bind him to the car of pain, 
And stay his speed with too severe a hand ; 
Grant that at length his heavy toils may close, 
His wearied limbs enjoy repose, 
The wish’d-for goal be gain’d, reach’d safe his native land. 
Ye deities benign ! whose favour brings 
Wealth, length of days, and all good things, 
If just my fervent vows, I pray 
That you will list to us with friendly ear ; 
Let death no longer gender here — 
Give them the death they gave, and blood for blood repay. 


Strophe II. 


Thou! who mid darkness lovest to dwell 
Tn thine oracular central cell, 
Oh, give him free access, make clear his eyes, 
Each obscure hiding-place make bright, 
Reveal its secrets to his sight : 
Come, Maia’s son! and crown his glorious enterprise. 


Antistrophe II. 
Phebus in darkness loves to veil 
His words incomprehensible, 
And draws before men’s minds the shades of night ; 
Yet oft his prophecies are clear, 
Reveal’d alike to eye and ear— 
All mysteries and all crimes his will can bring to light. 
Epode. 
And when with happy auspices 
Thy conquering hand this kingdom frees, 
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Our hearts shall welcome thee with a glad strain, 
And hail that blest event, and say 
That we have seen a brighter day ; 
And bid a long farewell to all our pain. 
Then nobly dare, nor let your courage sleep ; 
And when the hour of trial ’s come, 
That thou may’st seal their final doom, 
List to an injured father’s voice, and keep 
The heart of Perseus in your generous breast, 
That a perturbed spirit may have rest. 
Think of the living, too, and rightly guide 
The passes of your unrelenting sword, 
That guilty blood for innocent may be pour’d, 
And earth receive with joy that redemptory tide. 


Ecistuvus. Cuorvs. 


EGISTHUS. 
I am not here by chance. Expressly call’d, 
I come to hear news which some strangers bring, 
Of no unwelcome kind ; for they announce 
Orestes’ death. Such tidings, if in Argos 
They spread abroad, may prove another source 
Of trouble and alarm, join’d to the old 
And bloody wound that rankles yet unclosed. 
I doubt the tale. Oft times a vague report, 
Raised by the voices of fear-smitten women, 
Swells high in air, and dies as suddenly ; 
And, haply, such is this. You, women! say 
If you know any thing about the truth 
Of this report. 
CHORUS. 
Yes, we have heard it too; 
But if you go within, you can inquire 
Of these your guests — another’s words avail not, 
When you can ask the messenger yourself. 
EGISTHUS. 
Ay, I desire to see this messenger, 
To know if he was present at the death, 
Or if he tells it from the rumour dark 
Of others : he will find it difficult 
To harbour fraud or treachery where I am. 
CHORUS. 
What shall I do, great Jove! or say? 
Or where begin or end my lay, 
What votive flame to thee shall rise, 
What praise in incense mount the skies, 
If by our invocation won, 
Where slain the sire, you save the son. 
Destroy not all this royal line, 
But let in him his father shine. 
Nerve thou his arm in peril’s hour, 
Protect him by thy mighty power ; 
His shield and his deliverer be, 
And loose his bonds of slavery. 
His single arm must give the blow — 
He fights against a double foe : 
Listen, O listen! to our vow, 
And let him be the victor now. 
EGISTHUS (within). 
Oh! oh, I’m stabbed ! oh! oh! 
CHORUS. 
Oh! joyous sound ! 
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And is it doing? Friends, stand we apart, 

That we may seem not privy to the deed. 

The conflict’s at an end — the blow is struck ! 
SERVANTS. 

O murder! murder! Alas! he is kill’d! 

Our master’s dead — Egisthus is no more ! 

Murder! Be alert, I say! Oj en the gates! 

Unbar the bolts! We want some sturdy fellow — 

But he would come too late to save the dead. 

I bawl in vain — the people are all deaf, 

Or dead asleep. And where is Clytemnestra ? 

What’s she about? The axe of vengeance hangs, 

Like the executioner’s, o’er her head. 


Ciytemnestra. Servants. Cuoruvs. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Who’s there ? 

Say! what has happen’d? Why these cries ? 

SERVANTS. 

The dead 
Are killing the living. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Oi me! I comprehend — 
We are destroy’d by the insidious stroke 
With which we slew. Quick! quick! let some one bring 
A man-destroying axe ; ’twill soon be seen 
If we shall be the conquerors, or must fall : 
To such a crisis have we come at last. 


Orestes. Pytapes. CryTeMNestrRA. Cuorus. 


ORESTES. 
Thee, too, I seek — the other had enough. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
And are you dead, my ever-dear Egisthus ? 
ORESTES. 
What! do you love him still? Then you shall lie 
In the same tomb together, side by side. 
It may not be that you should ever part, 
In this world or the next. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Ah! stay thy hand, 
Myson! My son, respect this breast ; twas here 
You drew, with tender lips, the milk of life, 
And here I nursed you so oft to sleep. 
ORESTES. 
Pylades ! 
What can I, must ldo? Shall I respect 
A mother’s breast ? 
PYLADES. 
And darest thou disobey 
The mandates of Apollo? Whither fled 
Your solemn pledge? Oh! rather than the Gods, 
Deem all the world your foes. 
ORESTES. 
I feel your words — 
The force of justice conquers. Follow me. 
I wish to kill thee there by him, alive 
You prized him far before my father — dead, 
Thou shalt lie down with him ; the more so, as 
Thou couldst abhor one whom you should have loved, 
And still canst love a wretch like that. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 
I nourish’d — 
I wish to live with you in my old age. 
ORESTES. 
You live with me! Thou pass thy life with me 
The murderess of my father ! 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Of his death 
Fate was the cause. 
ORESTES. 
Thine Fate too has decreed. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Respect you not my prayers — the prayers of her 
Who gave you life and being? 
ORESTES. 
You gave me life, 
To leave me but in misery worse than death. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
I sent you to an hospitable roof. 
ORESTES. 
I was born free, and infamously sold. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Where was the price that I received ? 
ORESTES. 
To tell 
Of all our injuries would shame me. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Tell them; 
Forgetting not your father’s wrongs to me. 
ORESTES. 
And shall a woman — one who sits at home — 
Presume to tax with wrong or injury him 
Who lived and labour’d for her in the field ? 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
To be divided from her own, her husband, 
Is equal suffering. 
ORESTES. 
Tis the toil of man 
Supports you. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Ah, my son! my son! too clearly 
You shew me now, you wish to kill your mother. 
ORESTES. 
’Tis thou dost kill thyself, not I. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Beware ! 
The spirit-torturing furies of a mother 
Behold you. 
ORESTES. 
How should 1 escape my father’s, 
Did I not do the deed ? 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
I see too well, 
That on the margin of the grave I shed 
Tears and complaints in vain. 
ORESTES. 
My father’s fate 
Dooms thee to this of thine. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Ah! wo is me, 
In giving life and nourishment to this viper! 
My dreams — their presage was too true. 
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ORESTES. 
You slew 

One whom you ought not to have slain, and now 

Must perish as you ought not to have perish’d. 
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Eveunt Orestes, dragging Ciytemnestra behind the scenes. 


CHORUS. 

We weep for both the mother and the son; 
Yet Fate would have itso. Unhappy son! 
And more unhappy mother! Yet Orestes 
Remains to comfort us. May he not perish — 
The light, and joy, and hope of all our house ! 


Strophe. 


At length the day of vengeance seen afar, 
The wrath of a just heaven was pour’d on Troy ; 
And from the house of Atreus, to destroy, 

Went forth two lions, or two gods of war : 
And one, his labours o’er, return’d in joy, 

And bringing joy to his own native land, 
And sang a song of triumph for his race, 
Redeem’d by his wise councils from disgrace, 

Exulting on that pair struck by Jove’s mighty hand. 


Antistrophe. 


But to the warrior came a harder fate, 
Insidious weapons and a deadlier foe ; 
And Justice, as men call her here below, 

Breathing against her foes destructive hate —- 
Daughter of Jove — was said to strike the blow. 

But one all-wise, the oracular deity, 

Who in earth’s central caverns shrined foresees 
All mortal things, with happy auspices, 
Commanded those who slew should fall by treachery. 
Epode. 

All honour to the gods belongs of right ; 

What can resist the vengeful wrath of heaven ? 

We sat in darkness and the shades of night, 

And wept in our despair — then hope was given. 

And now we see demolish’d in an hour 

The mighty fabric of a tyrant power, 

That crush’d us in the dust; and we may say 

That now has come a sunny day, 

And purified this house from every stain — 

We bask in happiness again. 

Fortune now smiles that clouded all our skies, 
And heaven and all its glories open to our eyes. 
ARGIVES. 


Orestes. Cunorus. 


Scene opens and discovers the bodies of CLytemNnestRa and Ecistuvs. 


ORESTES. 
Look, men and citizens! on that guilty pair, 
The spoilers of my just inheritance — 

Your tyrants — murderers of my father — they 
But now were proudly seated on his throne, 
And (if we argue from this world’s affections) 
Love still each other; their sworn faith is seal’d — 
Together did they swear my father’s death, 
And dead together sleep. ay oath as well 
Is ratified. My countrymen! ye who know 
Their horrible misdeeds — you who saw the snare 
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In which my wretched father was betray’d, 
And tangled, and environ’d hand and foot, 
Behold! explain! and shew the standers by 
That impious artifice, that my sire may see — 
Not my own father, but the God of nature, 
The sun beholding all things — those fell rents, 


[ Lifting up the Garment in which AGAMEMNON was murdered. 


And witness for me, that my mother died 
Justly by me. Egisthus needs no words; 
He had the punishment an adulterer ought. 
’Twas she contrived the plot against her husband ; 
She who had borne beneath her zone the weight 
Of a dear offspring — children once beloved, 
And shemale abhorr’d. What seems she like ? 
A fierce Murenophis, or viper, that 
Without a bite kills by its touch alone. 
’Twas she who dared devise that fatal snare — 
Iiow shall I call it? a net to catch wild beasts, 
Or cloth that shrouds the coffins of the dead ? 
By either name you may entitle it. 
With such an instrument of guilt, the bandit, 
Who leads a life of rapine and of murder, 
With such a fell contrivance he slays many ; 
And as he gloats upon the sight, enflames 
Ilis heart to other devilish schemes of blood. 
God grant that such a wife may never curse 
My bed! may I first pine of want of children, 
And childless die ! 
CHORUS. 
Ahi! ahi! 
Sad deed !—a horrid death of infamy 
Was thine, Atrides! After-punishment, 
Like to some flower that blooms in its own season, 
Awaits the guilty. 
ORESTES. 
Guilty, ’tis true, she was ; 
And yet not singly guilty. Lo this robe! 
Here passed the dagger of Egisthus through 
And through, and dyed it o’er and o’er in blood. 
E’en now, the spots with which it was distain’d 
Shine through it. Now I triumph in the deed, 
Now groan to see this parricidal vest ; 
And am distracted at the crime, and at 
Its punishment ; and all in all, I mourn 
Over the race of Atreus : — thus I reap 
No euviable fruit from victory. 
CHORUS. 
The crimes of man go not unpunish’d all 
His life : some early, and some late, must pay 
The price of their iniquities. - 
ORESTES. 
Let others 
Reflect on that hereafter, I but think 
Of what may be my present fate ; and like 
A charioteer, who from the goal is dragged 
By his mad steeds, my contumacious spirits 
Carry me far away out of the course 
Already vanquish’d : — Terror in my soul 
Rattles a dismal song; my heart leaps wildly. 
Whilst yet I may, whilst reason holds her seat, 
I wish to tell my friends and countrymen, 
That not without a cause I slew my mother — 
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That wicked parricidal mother — hate 
Of all the gods. The oracular Deity, 
He, too, was my ally, and urged the blow ; 
Pronouncing me, before I dared the deed, 
Redeem’d from taint, and guiltless of offence. 
Nor will I tell you with what dreadful judgment 
He menaced disobedience to his will — 
No words of mine could picture all its horror. 
Now look! this branch of olive in my hand, 
And on my brow this garland, I my journey 
Commence to Delphi, where Apollo has 
His shrine and inextinguishable fire, 
If thus I can escape this matricide. 
The injunctions of the god are these, that first 
I cross no other threshold. I appeal 
To Argos and its citizens, to attest 
The crimes one day committed here ; and thus 
An exile, wandering from my native land, 
Living yet dead, and flying from a voice 
I should not hear.... 
CHORUS. 
Ah, no! the deed was just. 
Fear not that foul report upon thy name 
Shall rest; and do not thus forebode disasters. 
Thy country thou hast saved. In happy hour 
Thou hast freed Argos, cutting off two dragons. 
ORESTES. 
— Ahi! ahi! what do I see? They are like Gorgons, 
Enwrapt in sable cloth. Look, women! look ! 
Their hair entwined with clustering snakes! I can 
No longer stay. 
CHORUS. 
My son, what fantasies 
Bewilder thus thy sense? Stay! prithee, stay ! 
Let not fear get the mastery. 
ORESTES. 
Fantasies ! 
They are no fantasies, but the furies of 
My mother these... 
CHORUS. 
Your hands are dyed with blood, 
With the fresh blood ; — and hence this terror weighs 
Like icicles on your heart. 
ORESTES. 
O king! Apollo! 
The multitude thickens ! they together throng! 
And from their eyes drops fast a rheum of gore, 
That makes my spirit shrink with loathing. 
CHORUS. 
Courage ! 
Stand by the altar of Apollo, he 
Will loose you from these terrors. 
ORESTES. 
Look! do you 
Not see? I see them palpably — they drive! 
They scourge me with their whips of fire! I can 
No longer stay. 
CHORUS. 
Ah, may good come of this! 
The God watch over you, and succour you 
With providential aid, for vain is ours 
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CHORUS. 
Breathing destruction, this is the third tempest 
That has with its impetuous fury swept 
Over this royal house. A cruel fate 
First fell upon the children of Thyestes. 
The second hurricane was the regicide, 
When Argos lost her sovereign, and he lay 
Weltering in blood in an insidious bath. 


At length there rose a third, and with it brought 
A saviour or avenger ; then —there came.... 
Ob! must I name this last calamity — 

When will the measure of our woes be full, 
And a perpetual calm succeed these storms ? 


Tuomas Mepwin. 


STATE OF POLITICAL FEELING IN THE WEST OF SCOTLAND. 


Some years ago the opinions entertained 
by so remote a population as that of 
the west of Scotland would not have 
excited any particular attention in the 
metropolis ; but ¢empora mutantur, et 
nos in illis mutamur. A few months 
of ardent parliamentary warfare have 
tended to invest the prevalent feeling 
on political subjects in every part of 
the empire with a degree of interest 
unknown to other, and, as we think, 
happier times. The great men, both 
in the senate and out of it—the sages 
of the cabinet—and their masters, the 
Solons of the “* Fourth Estate,” having 
decreed that Scotland was enslaved, 
but shall now be free, there seemed to 
have been no choice left to the inhabit- 
ants of that part of the country be- 
tween action and repose. Alternative 
there was none; and it is because of 
this singular necessity, which has, some- 
how or other, altered the complexion 
of society in that part of the world, as 
effectually as if it had been rubbed 
over with a dose of Warren’s jet black- 
ing, that we now venture to offer some 
remarks on the proceedings in these 
parts during the bygone months, with 
a brief exposition of our hopes and 
fears for the future. This is the more 
necessary, since much misconception 
prevails on this head, and since the ra- 
dical publications have been industri- 
ous in the circulation of not a few mis- 
statements touching the disposition to 
rebellion which was supposed to have 
been exhibited by the chief agitators, 
and the misguided men who were in- 
duced to listen to their counsels. 
Could any faith be reposed in the 
statements which appeared from time 
to time in the leading papers of London, 
nothing would appear more obvious 


than the fact, that the west of Scotland 
had been the centre of a vast confe- 
deracy, the professed object of which 
was the overthrow of the monarchy, 
and the dissolution of the existing or- 
der of things; and yet, to those who 
have access to know the truth, no con- 
clusion was ever reached which seemed 
so little capable of substantiation or of 
proof. Nothing can be more true, no 
doubt, than that there is to be found 
there, as elsewhere, a set ofrestless and 
discontented men, whom no kind of po- 
litical amelioration will ever propitiate, 
and towards whom it is vain to hold 
out the right hand of fellowship ; but 
till of late they were insignificant as to 
power, and worthless as to character, 
They consisted chiefly of the worn-out 
radicals of 1819 and 1820, and were 
(whatever their innate love of mischief 
might suggest to the contrary) ipso facto 
incapable of inflicting any serious in- 
jury on the peace and well-being of 
society. Mean in their condition, un- 
gracious and sordid in their habits, 
unpopular in their sentiments, and 
numerically insignificant, they never 
could, by any possible concurrence of 
accidents, have effected any thing by 
themselves. There was no coherency, 
no compact, no harmony, amongst 
them; and unless they had been se- 
conded by a portion of the property 
and intelligence of the country, they 
must have lingered out a miserable ex- 
istence, unaffected by the force of pass- 
ing events, or overawed by the power 
of the executive. It was ruled, however, 
that their issue should not be thus. 
The Reform-bill infused new life and 
vigour into this torpid body, and in- 
stantly raised the most noisy and be- 
sotted of its members into persons of 
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authority and consideration. The prin- 
ciples of Whigs and Tories were laid 
aside, as the badges of slavery; and as 
there no longer existed any counter- 
poise, in the force of public opinion, to 
the dissemination of every sort of poli- 
tical heresy, the new doctrines advanced 
with rapid strides among the unreflect- 
ing and the uneducated parts of the 
population. Proselytism became fa- 
shionable with the eruditum vulgus, who 
were delighted to find how important 
they had all of a sudden become; till, 
in the progress of a few months, what 
had been hitherto an orderly and quiet 
class of men, began to exhibit, under 
the influence of drumming, trumpeting, 
speech-making, and tumultuary march- 
ing, all the usual effects of radical in- 
toxication. It is unnecessary to say, 
that these poor people were not one 
whit wiser after their conversion than 
they had been before it. They were 
babes in political science at the time of 
the apocalypse, and they were only 
children after initiation into the myste- 
ries of the new craft: but it is a me- 
lancholy illustration of the unstable 
temper of this important portion of our 
population, that, with all their boasted 
progress in knowledge, and their fabu- 
lous powers of reasoning, they should 
have mistaken the ravings of sibyls for 
the inspiration of oracles. Unacquaint- 
ed with the great matters of state, and 
unfitted by previous habits for taking 
either a deliberative or a comprehen- 
sive view of the relative positions in 
which the different elements of society 
must stand to each other, they sub- 
mitted, body and soul, to their new 
task-masters ; and in an incredibly 
short space of time were changed from 
peaceable and well-disposed citizens 
into political neophytes of ungovern- 
able zeal, and demagogues of the first 
water. 

It must not be supposed that the 
number of persons so smitten with the 
cupido novarum rerum was as great as 
the public prints chose to represent it. 
We have reason to know that it was in 
reality small, and that the cases of out- 
and-out conversion, which would have 
led to the sacrifice of lith and limb for 
the cause, was wholly insignificant ; but 
an impetus in a novel direction was 
undoubtedly communicated to the vul- 
gar mind; and urged as it was by in- 
cessant excitement, we should not be 
surprised that its effects became so 
conspicuous as occasionally to excite 
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uneasiness. We ought also to remem- 
ber, that in every association of men, 
high and low, there will be some whose 
ambition it will be to take a lead; and 
when we consider how influential a 
little blustering oratory is with an un- 
lettered mob, we should not be amazed 
that a result was produced which, when 
considered per se, might seem extraor- 
dinary, but which, when taken in con- 
nexion with collateral circumstances, 
ceases to leave any permanent impres- 
sion on the mind. 

There has been much wind ex- 
pended on the question of the pro- 
babilities for and against a revolu- 
tion, had the bill not passed ; and 
the trades’ processions in the large 
towns and manufacturing villages of 
Scotland, have been appealed to as 
evidences of what might have been ex- 
pected from this event: but be it ob- 
served, in the first place, that revolu- 
tion is a very serious matter, in which 
men do not willingly engage if they 
can help it, particularly when the re- 
sulting good is problematical; and, 
in the second place, that if these same 
processions prove any thing at all, they 
merely prove that the laws of the land 
were virtually suspended, to accommo- 
date the working classes and the mi- 
nistry of the day. No sane man be- 
lieves that they could not have been 
prevented ; but a fool may have wit 
enough to discern a reason why they 
were not. Besides, of the thousands 
who shouted and bawled about the 
bill, how many were to be benefited 
by its provisions, and how many really 
understood its principles, or were qua- 
lified to understand them? Few, un- 
questionably ; and if this few be de- 
ducted, what positive number shall we 
assign to that portion of the misguided 
multitude, constituted, as these were, of 
the meanest men in society, to say no- 
thing of lads too young to have fixed 
opinions on any subject, which was re- 
solved to encounter all risks for the ac- 
complishment of a given end? As the 
case stands (and it is now a portion of 
history), these people had every thing 
their own way. There was neither let 
nor hinderance to their proceedings; 
but had it been otherwise, and it might 
have been so, what would the amount 
of men have been who were prepared 
to do battle for a purely speculative 
object? It is impossible to form even 
an approximative estimate towards the 
discovery of such a quantity, to use the 
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language of mathematicians; but regu- 
lating our view of the matter by those 
general considerations which usually 
influence men in their actions, we can- 
not but conclude that it would have 
been small. Nay, we will go farther, 
and say, that we think too well of hu- 
man nature, fallen though it be, to 
imagine that any thing so wild and 
monstrous as revolution would have 
resulted from so inadequate a reason. 
The natural feelings of humanity are 
opposed to the conclusion ; nor can any 
cause be assigned why those feelings, 
on the steady operation of which we 
habitually repose so much confidence, 
should, in this particular instance, have 
been inverted or obliterated. There is 
no man, how insignificant soever he 
may be in the body politic, who has 
not something to lose, or who may not 
have such ties to life as to render a 
change brought about through blood- 
shed and rapine infinitely more terrible 
than any suffering to which adverse 
circumstances may for the present con- 
demn him; and until it be shewn that 
there is no difference between the talk 
of civil war, and its dreadful realities, 
we shall abide by the opinion, that the 
risk of such an event, on the occasion 
alluded to, was absolutely nothing, 
though it subserved the interests of a 
party to make it appear otherwise. 

At the commencement of the system 
of agitation, the radicals and their dis- 
ciples stood alone; but as the current 
of events rolled on, they gradually ac- 
quired an accession in the persons of 
men, many of whom, a few months 
before, would have shrunk from the 
connexion with abhorrence. If the bill 
were carried, it was clear that the 
power of returning members would 
virtually lie with the lower classes,— 
not because they were numerically su- 
perior, for this was not the fact, but 
because their influence, direct and in- 
direct, over a certain order of voters 
was great. However extreme, there- 
fore, their opinions might be, and how- 
ever violently these opinions might be 
expressed, it was thought necessary, by 
that class of persons who busy them- 
selves with public matters, and who in 
virtue thereof call themselves public 
characters, that incense should be burnt 
before the mob, and that its good-will 
should, by every practicable means, be 
propitiated. A union was accordingly 
entered into, and consummated with- 
out delay; and this was all that was 
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required for the final triumph of radi- 
calism. Alone, the originators of pub- 
lic confusion would have been com- 
paratively harmless ; but, backed by 
a portion of the property and respecta- 
bility of society, they instantly emerged 
from a state of noisy insignificance into 
one of commanding attention. Headed 
by people of consideration and of per- 
sonal character, they assumed the func- 
tions, and exercised the powers, of 
legislative assemblies. They organised 
societies throughout the manufacturing 
districts ; they issued decrees and pub- 
lished manifestos ; they suspended the 
ordinary business of life, and ordered 
processions ; they collected together 
crowds from all parts of the country; 
and while thus usurping the authority, 
they mimicked the forms, and ex- 
hibited all the purposes, of deliberative 
bodies! No one attempted to prevent 
these things. The wise and the re- 
flecting of all parties stood aloof, and 
looked on in amazement, and in many 
cases with horror; but they could not 
interfere while the constituted authori- 
ties did not choose to do so; for the 
fate of the magistracy of Bristol was 
before their eyes, and Lord Grey’s 
ministry lived upon the fruits of com- 
mon confusion. During the prevalency 
of this political mania, one would have 
thought that new powers of mind had 
been communicated by the same au- 
thority which had conferred, or was 
about to confer, new political privi- 
leges ; so thorough was the change 
wrought on the structure of Scottish 
society by the deluge of folly with 
which the land was inundated. Fora 
season, the whole frame-work of life 
seemed to be shattered to pieces; but 
why, no man could tell. Freedom of 
thought was as little known as freedom 
of action. The ordinary maxims of 
social intercourse were laid aside as 
antiquated rubbish, though nothing was 
substituted in their stead which was 
visible to the eye, or tangible to the 
hand ; and while sentiments and prin- 
ciples were openly advocated, which in 
all times have appeared to be subver- 
sive of the social compact, no solitary 
cause could be assigned for this ap- 

arent disruption of the social fabric. 

here were magistrates, as before, and 
judges, in the land—the laws of the 
realm were not revoked, nor its statutes 
repealed, — there was a king (eheu, 
quantum mutatus ab illo !), and a par- 
liament, and judicatories, and legal 
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tribunals ; and yet the structure of the 
body — was in a state of trepida- 
tion, the reason whereof no one seemed 
capable of explaining. Most assuredly 
there was no adequate cause for it, or, 
at all events, no cause proportionate to 
the magnitude of the evil; but in a 
country which has long enjoyed the 
blessings of tranquillity, it is easy to 
perceive that the appearance of tumul- 
tuary change may create terror, and 
shake the mutual confidence so essen- 
tial to the well-being of every com- 
munity ; and if this threatened change 
be accompanied with dark presages of 
some undefined, but impending danger, 
it is only natural that a degree of lassi- 
tude and dismay should come over the 
spirits of a society which seemed to be 
exposed to the ultima ratio “ plebis.” 

It was at this period that the cry of 
revolution was uttered by the agitators, 
and that the fear of it was most deeply 
impressed upon the mind ofthe general 
public; and yet we confidently aver 
that the risk of so terrible a calamity 
was not greater then than it is now. 
Let it be remembered, that an object 
was to be gained, and that for the at- 
tainment of that object no efforts which 
could be safely made were to be 
omitted. Nine-tenths of the people 
would not have parted with a toe-nail 
for the bill. Whatever their opinions 
on the subject of political amelioration 
might be, they were not prepared to 
encounter danger for the purpose of 
obtaining it; but it was indispensable 
that it should be made to appear that 
they were so, and this was adroitly 
accomplished by the press, which, with 
few, but these honourable, exceptions, 
managed to transmute a few thousand 
blustering and discontented weavers 
into the whole population of the west 
of Scotland. The effect of these repre- 
sentations was intended to tell, not on 
the spot, but at a distance. They did 
so: Scotland was declared to be in a 
state of open rebellion, though no overt 
act of sedition was committed, which a 
dozen or two of constables, properly 
supported, could not have put down. 
Sull, the end was gained. Lord Grey 
kept his seat—the radicals triumphed 
—and the “bill” was passed. Fla- 
grantior inde vis, plures seditioni duces. 

It is of consequence to recollect, at 
this stage of the inquiry, that all this 
folly never could have been perpe- 
trated in a country like Scotland, nor, 
perhaps, in any other civilised country, 
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which had been accustomed to the 
restraints of an established government, 
by the rabble alone. It was not the 
“ rag, tag, and bob-tail,” as Sir Daniel 
Sandford once, somewhat indecently, 
called his friends, who unsettled all the 
established usages of life, and intro- 
duced a system of terror and intimida- 
tion; but the rabble backed by cer- 
tain of the merchants and manufac- 
turers—men of money, and of some 
weight, who, strange as it may seem, 
saw nothing derogatory to their cha- 
racters in forming one of the most un- 
natural coalitions which the history of 
ange combination in this country 
nas ever recorded. It is no apology 
for this grievous miscalculation, that the 
men who acted thus were ultra-Whigs 
—persons professing a nondescript re- 
gard for the constitution, though violat- 
ing, in their daily actions, all constitu- 
tional precept whatever—for even they 
must have had a direct interest in up- 
holding what it was equally the in- 
terest of these new allies to pull down ; 
while it was obvious at the time, and 
continues to be more and more so 
every day, that the uninstructed mass 
of living beings whom they aspired to 
govern, were in reality their masters, 
and always will be so. The shew of 
submission and of deference was but a 
shew. The radicals were too acute 
not to perceive that an advantage would 
be gained by a junction with people of 
rank superior to their own; but they 
knew, also, that no chicanery, and no 
political strategy, could dispossess 
them of that absolute authority which 
numbers and noise will always com- 
mand in a promiscuous assemblage. 
It can scarcely be supposed that men 
who had any thing to lose, could, by 
any possibility, embrace in all their 
length the extravagant tenets of the 
levellers; and we are inclined to sus- 
pect that, if the truth were known, 
there was little sincerity on either side ; 
but the Whigs professed ab libitum, 
and this served, for a season, to appease 
the leaders of the mob—deluded we 
cannot suppose them to have been. 
The ultimate object of all this in- 
credible folly was to obtain reform, and 
to advance the great cause of political 
regeneration ; and it was sedulously 
inculcated, that to overthrow the tyran- 
nous usages of ages, all that was neces- 
sary was a demonstration of physical 
force. Of the value of these demon- 
strations we have already spoken; but 
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we cannot help remarking on the un- 
thinking wantonness which could __ 
into its vocabulary the most odious 
word in the English tongue, and one 
with the practical meaning of which 
no living man in this empire has any 
acquaintance. We shall never cease 
to deplore the melancholy infatuation 
which could induce any portion of the 
better classes in the large towns of the 
west of Scotland to give any counte- 
nance to a system which was at once 
destructive of good government and 
good feeling. That the representative 
system of Scotland was the best which 
could be devised, is not contended for; 
but that it was such, that to change it, 
a revolution should be hazarded (if this 
ever entered into the serious considera- 
tion of the agitators), cannot be ad- 
mitted. Scotland had forty-five mem- 
bers before the passing of the bill, and 
she will have fifty-three (or eight more) 
now. The difference in the mode of 
election is, undoubtedly, something, 
and will, of course, tend to assimilate 
the practice in the north to that which 
is followed in the south; but how far 
this is to prove beneficial, remains yet 
to be seen. Members to large towns, 
heretofore unrepresented, no one dis- 
putes the propriety of; the question, 
in this case, being one of equity, and 
revolving, as a consequence, on the 
disfranchising clauses of the bill. But 
with all this, it may well be the subject 
of wonder to any man who is capable 
of looking with sufficient calmness on 
the passing events of life to appreciate 
the vanity of political ambition, or who 
can smile at the unprofitable bitterness 
of party strife, that the happiness and 
prosperity of the present should be 
periled for a future and a contingent 
good of so equivocal and paltry a 
character. 

We, as a matter of course, disclaim 
all participation in the doubtful doc- 
trine, that the immediate prosperity of 
a nation can be raised by direct legis- 
lative enactments, or that a decree of 
the senate can remove from a suffering 
population a load of calamity which a 
combination of external and internal 
causes has impressed upon it. We do 
not, consequently, attach any import- 
ance to the promised miracles which 
are to be wrought by the reformed 
parliament. Things will remain, for a 
season at least, very much as they are 
—with this difference, perhaps, that 
speculative politicians will be more 
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encouraged than heretofore to play all 
manner of pranks, which will be fol- 
lowed by the usual amount of disap- 
pointment and distress. In time, the 
political bubble, which is at present 
floating high in the air, will burst ; and 
the people of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, maddened by the destruction 
of their hopes, will give vent to their 
indignation in a manner which we can- 
not think of without shuddering. It 
will be too late then to reflect that it 
would have been better to have med- 
dled none with the system of represent- 
ation; and too late, also, to discover 
that the old plan of commercial inter- 
course, which it is now the fashion to 
stigmatise as illiberal and unphiloso- 
phical, was in reality that which raised 
Great Britain to an eminence among 
the nations altogether unprecedented. 
Qn this point we shall merely remark, 
that this could not have happened in a 
country in which industry was op- 
pressed or unrewarded ; and we know 
that it was neither the one nor the 
other. 

We have hitherto confined our re- 
marks to the rise of the radical party 
into power, and we trust we have 
shewn how this dangerous sect ma- 
naged to creep into authority, and 
what consequences resulted from its 
union with the ultra-Whigs. This 
union cannot be lasting, and is already 
breaking to pieces; but we desire to 
put our decided conviction upon re- 
cord, that from this coalition there 
never could have sprung one half of 
the danger to the empire which, it was 
foretold by one party, must inevitably 
ensue were not all granted which was 
demanded. Nine out of ten of the 
better and middle ranks were unequi- 
vocally hostile to the noisy and illegal 
proceedings which distinguished the 
reign of terror. It is difficult to see, 
therefore, on what grounds the spirit of 
disaffection was so broadly charged 
against the population of the west of 
Scotland. A fraction of that popula- 
tion was turbulent and unruly, though 
it might easily have been kept in check 
had that been the wish of the parties in 
power, which it obviously was not; 
but the greater part was sound at the 
core, and we cannot doubt would have 
been made available for the preserva- 
tion of the public peace and the pro- 
tection of property, had a collision en- 
sued. We grieve, however, to think 
that the effects of this partisan warfare 
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are not likely soon to disappear. A 
great and melancholy change in the 
constitution of society in the lower 
walks of life in Scotland is in progress; 
nor can any man, however gifted, ven- 
ture to predict where it willend. The 
grant of political privileges is a trifle, 
which will not enter into the calcula- 
tion for much good or for much evil. 
It is in the social and domestic system 
that the poison of radicalism and false 
philosophy will operate its most deadly 
effects. The working classes, hitherto 
orderly, though often suffering, cannot 
now remain quiet spectators of passing 
events; for they are smitten with the 
omnipotence of their own wisdom, and 
cursed with a sullen hatred of every 
thing above them. The subordination 
of ranks—an institution so essential to 
the common good, and which has 
slowly arisen out of a sense of mutual 
dependency — is looked upon with an 
evil and a grudging eye. Want has 
invaded many of their dwellings, and 
its bitterness 1s too often increased by 
the unhappy imagination that they have 
the remedy in their own hands, and 
not unfrequently aggravated by intem- 
perance and wilful negligence. Here- 
tofore religion came in aid of the unfor- 
tunate, and was a firm stay against the 
suggestions of folly or of vice; but it 
is now becoming, in too many instances, 
a dead letter, and is either neglected, as 
a tissue of fables, or is supplanted by 
a bastard philosophy, which is a worth- 
less compound of all that is most offen- 
sive in the French ethical canon, with 
a few meagre and ill-understood prin- 
ciples of the utilitarian school. Rea- 
son is deified, without its being once 
asked what it is capable of performing; 
and maxims which, less than a century 
ago, were confined to the coteries of 
Diderot and the Baron de Holbach, 
are now as familiar in many a Scotch 
artisan’s workshop as his hammer or 
his anvil. He knows nothing of the 
parentage of these opinions, which he 
has got by adoption ; and probably 
applauds his own sagacity in having, 
as he imagines, discovered them, though 
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they are rusty with age and foul with 
the odours of decay and putrescency, 
The knowledge of this class of men has 
also been perniciously over-rated. It 
is limited in degree, and inaccurate in 
its details ; but, such as it is, it serves 
to foster conceit and to engender pre- 
sumption. If we have a revolution, 
therefore (which may God of his infi- 
nite mercy avert!), it will bring into 
action thousands of destitute and dis- 
contented political bigots, who have 
sucked in the venom of political hatred 
from the most polluted sources. De- 
finite aim at present they may not 
have, but many principles of hurtful 
tendency are becoming rapidly fami- 
liarised to their minds, Of these the 
favourite ones are, the extinction of the 
national debt, the destruction of church 
establishments, the equalisation of pro- 
perty, and the erection of a new Agra- 
rian system. On this subject we speak 
advisedly ; and we would have those 
who are fond of fostering the unnatural 
growth of the democratical element of 
our constitution, to reflect on its con- 
sequences ere they go too far. 

Amid these gloomy forebodings, it is 
consolatory to know that the agricul- 
tural districts of Scotland are as yet 
uncontaminated ; but how long they 
will remain so, who can venture to 
foretell? Hitherto want has been a 
stranger amongst the humble and con- 
tented peasantry, and the pest of poli- 
tics is fortunately incompatible with 
their active and industrious habits ; but 
when the meditated changes shall have 
been brought about by the reforming 
legislators, and when it shall no longer 
be an object with landlord or tenant to 
improve poor soils, or to sustain those 
already in cultivation, the blight of op- 
timism and discontent will fall upon 
them and consume them to the vitals. 
When this happens, the measure of 
Scotland’s misfortune will be com- 
pleted, and, like the child of Phineas, 
she shall be rightly called Ichabod, 
and the glory shall depart from her as 
from ancient Israel —“ for the ark of 
God is taken.” 
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MISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES AND NOVELS. 


We have thought for a long time of 
perpetrating an article on “ thine in- 
comparable oil, Macassar!” Seriously 
have we revolved in our mind the deep 
and elevated things that might be said 
on a subject so solemn and sublime in 
itself, and so universally interesting in 
its application. A pregnant argument, 
indeed, this in the hands of OLIveR 
Yorke or Lord Byron: critics or 
poets of less genius would be unequal 
to the theme, and sink under its im- 
portance. Its greatness would oppress 
their feeble powers — but an adequate 
pen would quicken with the task, and 
glow with ready execution. Beautiful 
hair! Well! we do admire beautiful 
hair, in man or woman; such as 
Milton hath invested the first of each 
withal — 
‘** Hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly 

hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders 

broad ; 
She as a veil down to her slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets 

waved 
As the vine curls her tendrils.” 


Having delivered ourselves of this 
classic quotation, we were proceeding to 
trace out the harmonies of the subject, 
in the manner of St. Pierre, through- 
out all the kingdoms of nature, in 
man and animals—in plants and in 
trees and vegetables—in sun, and 
moon, and stars—in all the elements 
of air and water, earth and fire—in this 
world and the other—in heaven and 
hell. But while we were revolving 
those universal harmonies — aéreal— 
aquatic — terrestrial —— and solar —or 
human, as illustrated in childhood— 
brotherhood —and the conjugal and 
animal affections, or the various re- 
lations of brute and bird with the in- 
finite insect tribes — we say, while we 
were revolving those things as ingredi- 
ents in the composition of a panegyric 
on the “ celebrated oil which generates 
and sustains in perfection through all 
stages of existence an ample growth” 
of whisker and mustaches, those 
“ graces of manhood”— and of * curl 
and decorative formation ”’”— those “ fa- 
cilitators of female beauty”—yes, while 
we were thus engaged, “a change came 
o'er the spirit of our dream” — 


** And such a change! Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are won- 
drous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the 
light 
Of a dark eye in woman !” 


Ay, it was of woman — of a woman 
lovely in her strength: our vision was 
of her!—the incomparable! — the 
wondrous strong—and yet a woman. 
In our search after harmonies, we 
were, of course, baffled in finding re- 
ferences to the epithet of “ incompa- 
rable.” It was a sheer contradiction in 
terms—an impossibility in nature— 
until we thought of Miss EpGewortn’s 
Tales and Novels, brought afresh to 
our minds by the beautiful reprint (in- 
tended to match with the Waverley 
novels), now in the course of publica- 
tion by Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, 
decorated with drawings by Harvey, 
who, to delineate with accuracy the 
peculiar scenery of Ireland, and to 
illustrate “ this attractive edition of 
the most engaging writer of the age, 
has visited many of the districts, and 
been thereby able to introduce into his 
talented sketches living character, and 
much of the wild and beautiful sce- 
nery of the country.” 

We have adopted the booksellers’ 
prospectus in what we have just writ- 
ten — yet we protest against its being 
considered a puff. There are some 
things which it is impossible to puff. 
Miss Edgeworth’s tales and novels are 
puffing—are they not? Was not 
ver Castle Rackrent the original of 


Waverley, and so acknowledged by Sir 


Walter Scott himself? Let censure 
therefore be dumb, and “ come, then, 
expressive silence, muse her praise.” 
The Master who disdained not to be 
taught by female genius, has winged 
his way to some one of the seven orbs 
or seats of paradise; yet stayed he 
long enough to leave this parting tes- 
timony, that Ae should think it pre- 
suMPTION “to hope to emulate the 
rich humour, the pathetic tenderness, 
and admirable tact, which pervades the 
inestimable writings of Miss Edge- 
worth.” Sir Walter Scott thought 
** something might be attempted for 
his own country of the same kind with 
that which Miss Edgeworth so fortu- 
nately achieved for Ireland — some- 
thing which might introduce her natives 
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to those of the sister kingdoms, in a 
more favourable light than they had 
been placed hitherto, and tend to pro- 
cure sympathy for their virtues, and in- 
dulgence for their foibles.” 

Castle Rackrent, published in 1800, 
is one of the works which all agree in 
praising. Hazlitt, who speaks of this 
lady’s tales generally as “a kind of 
pedantic, pragmatical, common sense, 
tinctured with the pertness and pre- 
tensions of the paradoxes to which they 
are so self-complacently opposed,” 
makes an exception in favour of Castle 
Rackrent, which the critic applauds as 
“a genuine, unsophisticated national 
portrait.” It was in the year 1782 
that Miss Edgeworth accompanied her 
father to Ireland. Before that time 
she had not, except during a few 
months of her childhood, ever been in 
that country ; “ therefore,” as she says 
herself, in the conclusion of her father’s 
memoirs, every thing there was new 
to me; and though I was then but 
twelve years old, and though such a 
length of time has since elapsed,” 
(she was writing in 1820,) “1 have 
retained a clear and strong recollection 
of our arrival at Edgeworth town.” 
Since that year (1782), things and per- 
sons had improved in Ireland, she tells 
us; but the improvement of things and 
persons is death to romantic associa- 
tion, and she sought for the materials 
of her Hibernian tale in a period prior 
to that important year. The memoirs 
are represented as being written by an 
illiterate old steward, who tells the 
history of the Rackrent family with 
obvious partiality, and in a vernacular 
idiom —“ in the full confidence that 
Sir Patrick, Sir Murtagh, Sir Ket, and 
Sir Condy Rackrent’s affairs will be 
as interesting to all the world as they 
were to himself.” Thady Quirk! 
thou wert not much out in thy reckon- 
ing. Honest Thady! thy tale has be- 
come interesting to all the world, and 
the origin of a thousand others, some 
better, some worse, but none so good. 
Well now mayest thou be called old 
Thady— for this child of thy brain has 
become the grandfather now of many 
generations —a whole Waverley series 
of genuine offspring, and a Brambletye 
House full of spurious issue. But 
never mayest thou be rightly named, 
“ poor Thady,” maugre the long coat 
of winter and summer wear—though 
a good word may be said for that too, 
being very handy, as thou never puttest 
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thy arms into the sleeves, which are, 
in consequence, as good as new,—for 
thou art rich in humour and character. 
Thy mistakes are ever racy and fresh— 
and meant for laughter, but not at thy 
expense. Neither by thee, nor thy 
fair patroness, shall the shamrock be 
offended ; or if it be, the generous rose 
shall make honourable amends, and an 
Essay on Irish Bulls, by father and 
daughter, be admirably penned as an 
offering to national union. We have 
heard this essay, the joint production 
of Miss Edgeworth and her amiable 
father, spoken of as an ingenious piece 
of oan, Persiflage ! it is no such 
thing; it is a real-earnest vindication 
of the national intellect from the charge 
of habitual blundering —shewing, by 
an etymological, historical, critical, and 
poetical investigation, that blundering 
is common to all countries — that bulls 
are no more Hibernian than Vene- 
tian — that every so-called Irish bull 
may be paralleled with one from ano- 
ther people, except, indeed, where the 
supposed bull is no bull at-all at-all, 
but merely a poetic license, a brilliant 
fancy, a heart-spoken effusion, suffici- 
ently justifiable by the occasion which 
gave rise to it. In such cases, the 
glorious offence is an original grace 
beyond the reach ofart, which the great 
Irish wit is especially privileged to 
match, and rise to faults true critics 
dare not mend. 

‘« In prospects, thus some objects please 

our eyes, 
Which out of nature’s common order 


rise, 
The shapeless rock or hanging preci- 
pice.” 

And who shall say that Thady 
Quirk’s figures of speech are other 
than these? The family of the Rack- 
rents was one of the most ancient in 


the kingdom. “ Every body knows,” 
says Thady, “ this is not the old family 
name, which was O’Shaughlin, related 
to the kings of Ireland — but that was 
before my time. My grandfather was 
driver to the great Sir Patrick O’Shaugh- 
lin; and I heard him, when I was a 
boy, telling how the Castle Rackrent 
estate came to Sir Patrick. Sir Tally- 
hoo Rackrent was cousin-german to 
him, and had a fine estate of his own, 
only never a gate upon it, it being his 
maxim that a car was the best gate. 
Poor gentleman! he lost a fine hunter, 
and his life at last, by it, all in one 
day’s hunt. But I ought to bless that 
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day, for the estate came straight into 
the family upon one condition, which 
Sir Patrick O’Shaughlin at the time 
took sadly to heart, they say, but 
thought better of it afterwards, seeing 
how large a stake depended upon it, 
that he should, by act of parliament, 
take and bear the surname and arms 
of Rackrent.” 

And in this style Thady goes on 
to tell how Sir Patrick, on coming in- 
to the estate, gave the finesi entertain- 
ment ever was heard of in the country ; 
and how, from one year’s end to ano- 
ther, he had his house full of company 
as it could hold, and fuller. But Sir 
Patrick died one night just as the com- 
pany rose to drink his health with three 
cheers ; he fell down in a sort of fit, 
and was carried off; they sat it out, 
and were surprised, on inquiry in the 
morning, to find it was all over with 
poor Sir Patrick. He was succeeded 
by Sir Murtagh Rackrent ; but the 
new man did not take at all after the 
old gentleman—empty cellars,no open 
house. Thady was ashamed, and knew 
not what to say for the honour of the 
family, but he made the best of a bad 
cease, and laid it all at his lady’s door, 
who, he suspected, had Scotch blood 
in her veins, and was of the family of 
the Skinflints. Sir Murtagh was fond 
of law; every thing upon the face of 
earth furnished him good matter for a 
suit. He never was so much himself 
as when he had sixteen suits pending 
at a time. Out of forty-nine suits 
which he had, he never lost one but 
seventeen. But these suits cost him a 
power of money, and, in the end, he 
sold some hundreds a-year of the 
family estate. But he was only selling 
to get the ready money wanting to 
carry on his suit with spirit with the 
Nugents of Carrick O’Shaughlin, 
about which he was very sanguine. 
He lost it, however; it would have 
been plump 2,000/. a-year in his 
way—but he had dug up a_fairy- 
mount against the advice of Thady, 
and had no luck afterwards. In a 
dispute with his lady, Sir Murtagh 
in his passion broke a blood-vessel ; 
and, in spite of law and five physi- 
cians, died and was buried. 

Sir Murtagh having no childer, the 
Rackrent estate went to his younger 
brother, a young dashing officer, who, 
afler the sporting season, grew tired of 
the place, and went off in a whirlwind 
totown. Sir Kit Rackrent left all to 
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his agent ; and though he had the spirit 
of a prince, and lived ‘away to the 
honour of his country abroad, which 
Thady was proud to hear of, yet they 
at home were ground by the middle 
man to the dust. Not but that the 
agent took notice of Thady and of his 
son Jason. Jason Quirk was a good 
scholar from his birth, and a very acute 
lad, and got the agent’s accounts to 
copy, and soon after a good farm at a 
low rent for his trouble. But Sir Kit 
was a little too fond of play, and the 
money went fast, and the drafts came 
thick, and no more cash could be 
raised on bond or mortgage. So out 
went the old agent, and in came the 
new, in the person of Jason Quirk. 
Anon Sir Kit married the grandest 
heiress of England, and came with his 
bride to Castle Rackrent. She was a 
Jewish. They quarrelled before the 
honeymoon was well over; and upon 
the lady retiring from pig-meat to her 
own room, her husband, to make sure 
of her, turned the key in the door, and 
kept it ever after in his pocket. Her 
conjugal imprisonment lasted no less 
than seven years; at length she was 
nigh dying of a broken heart, nay, was 
reported dead. She, however, was 
not so, but the report killed her hus- 
band ; for three ladies quarrelling 
about who should be his second wife, 
he challenged any man who should dare 
to question his conduct. He met and 
shot the first lady’s brother; and the 
next day called out the second, who 
had a wooden leg, which sticking fast 
in a ploughed field made the duellists 
friends. By the third of his adversa- 
ries, however, he was killed, and his lady 
was set at liberty. And Sir Conolly, 
commonly called for short among his 
friends Sir Condy Rackrent, succeeded 
as heir-at-law to the estate. 

Now, be it known, that the history 
of Sir Condy Rackrent is full of the 
most wonderful, that is, the most sub- 
limely Irish doings in the wide world. 
He was, after all, but a remote branch 
of the family, born to little or no for- 
tune of his own, and bred to the bar ; 
at which, says Thady, having many 
friends to push him, and no mean 
natural abilities of his own, he doubt- 
less would, in process of time, if he 
could have borne the drudgery of that 
study, have been rapidly made king’s 
counsel at the least; but things were 
disposed of otherwise, and he never 
went the circuit but twice, and then 
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made no figure for want of a fee, and 
being unable to speak in public. In 
fact, seeing how “ Sir Kit and the 
Jewish lived together, and that there 
was no one between him and the Castle 
Rackrent estate, he neglected to apply 
to the law as much as was expected of 
him, and secretly many of the tenants, 
and others, advanced him cash upon 
his note-of-hand value received, pro- 
mising bargains of leases, and lawful 
interest, should he ever come into the 
estate.” Upon coming into the Castle 
Rackrent estate, accordingly, “ he 
could not command a penny of the 
first year’s income ; which, and keep- 
ing no accounts, and the great sight of 
company he did, with many other 
causes too numerous to mention, was 
the origin of his eee By the 
help of Thady’s son Jason, Sir Conolly 
was made to understand that his great 
nominal rent-roll was almost all paid 
away in interest; “ which being, for 
convenience, suffered to run on, soon 
doubled the principal, and Sir Condy 
was obligated to pass new bonds for 
the interest, now grown principal, and 
soon. Whilst this was going on, my 
son, requiring to be paid for ‘his trou- 
ble and many years’ service in the 
family gratis, and Sir Condy not 
wishing to take his affairs into his own 
hands, or to look them even in the 
face, he gave my son a bargain of 
some acres, which fell out of lease, at 
a reasonable rent. Jason set the land, 
as soon as his lease was sealed, to un- 
der tenants, to make the rent, and got 
200/. a-year profit; which was little 
enough considering his long agency. 
He bought the land at twelve years’ 
purchase two years afterwards, when 
Sir Condy was pushed for money on 
an execution, and was, at the same 
time, allowed for his improvements 
thereon,.”” Jason wanted a convenient 
hunting-lodge also, but Sir Condy 
talked of setting it toa Captain Money- 
gawl, who was just come into the 
county. This captain had a sister, 
Miss Isabella, who had fallen despe- 
rately in love with Sir Condy, from the 
first time that ever her brother brought 
Sir Condy into her father’s house to 
dinner. But Sir Condy had conceived 
an attachment for little Judy M‘Quirk, 
who was daughter to a sister’s son of 
Thady ; nevertheless, “ it was not his 
lace to behave ungenerous to Miss 
kiln. who had disobliged all her 
relations for his sake, as he remarked ; 
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and then she was locked up in her 
chamber, and forbid to think of him 
any more, which raised his spirit, be- 
cause his family was, as he observed, 
as good as theirs, at any rate, and the 
Rackrents a suitable match for the 
Moneygawls any day in the year.” 
And so Sir Condy tossed up to see 
whether he should marry poor Judy or 
Isabella — and fate decreed in favour 
of the descendant of the Moneygawls, 
who, in addition to her other recom- 
mendations, was an actress. She made 
the barrack-room into a theatre, and 
went on as if she had a mint of money 
at her elbow, and fell into hysterics 
when her husband drank too much 
punch, and was only brought out of 
her tantarums by having to get up a 
play for her relations. 

Things came at length to a bad pass ; 
but Jason was a sharp lad, and knew 
where the land lay, and so he put in 
a word again about the lodge, and 
made a genteel offer to lay down the 
purchase-money, to relieve Sir Condy’s 
distresses, which Sir Condy was fain 
to take. To increase these distresses, 
he had to stand the expenses of an 
election, in which, however, he luckily 
succeeded. Jason meanwhile pli ryed 
a shrewd game, and bought, in con- 
junction with a sheriff’s officer who 
had come to arrest his master, Sir 
Condy’s debts for little or nothing, and 
then took out a custodium over all the 
estate. Then came Sir Condy’s part- 
ing with his lady (an inimitable scene), 
and his giving her a memorandum for 
a clear 500/. a-year jointure off the 
estate afore his debts were paid. Then 
came the execution down, and Thady’s 
son Jason was among the gripers; 
and Sir Condy was fain to go to the 
land, and to leave Castle Rackrent, 
and to put up with a retreat in the 
lodge. Here he kept his bed, and fell 
into a sort of sham disorder, and was 
reported dead. Then came the wake, 
and then he got up to drink with the 
wakers; it was a merry night. The 
next morning Sir Condy was visited 


by Judy M‘Quirk. 


‘1 forgot to notice,” says Thady, 
** that she _ been married long since, 
whilst young Captain Money gawl lived 
at the Lodge, to the Captain’s huntsman, 
who after a whilst listed and left her, 
and was killed in the wars. Poor Judy 
fell off greatly in her good looks after her 
being married a year or two; and being 
smoke-dried in the cabin, and neglecting 
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herself like, it was hard for Sir Condy 
himself to know her again till she spoke ; 
but when she says, ‘ Its Judy M‘Quirk, 
please your honour, don’t you remember 
her” ‘ Oh, Judy, is it you?’ says his 
honour—‘ yes, sure I remember you ver 

very well — but you’re greatly ena 
Judy.’ ‘ Sure its time for me,’ says 
she ; ‘and I think your honour, since I 
seen you last, but that’s a great while 
ago, is altered too.’ ‘ And with reason, 
Judy,’ says Sir Condy, fetching a sort 
of a sigh —‘ but how’s this, Judy?’ he 
goes on; ‘ I take it a little amiss of you, 
that you were not at my wake last night.’ 
“Ah, don’t be being jealous of that,’ 

says she; ‘I didn’t hear a sentence of 
your honour’s wake till it was all over, 
or it would have gone hard with me but 
I would have been at it sure—but I 
was forced to go ten miles up the coun- 
try three days ago to a wedding of a re- 
lation of my own’s, and didn’t get home 
till after the wake was over; but,’ says 
she, ‘ it won’t be so, I hope, the next 
time, please your honour.’ ‘ That we 
shall see, J udy , says his honour, ‘ and 
may be sooner than you think for, for 
I’ve been very unwell this while past, 

and don’t reckon any way I’m long for 
this world.’ At this, Judy takes up the 
corner of her apron, and puts it first to 
one eye and then to t’other, being to all 
appearance in great trouble ; and my 
shister put in her word, and bid his 
honour have a good heart, for she was 
sure it was only the gout th: it Sir Patrick 
used to have flying about him, and that 
he ought to drink a glass or a bottle ex- 
traordinary tokeep it out of his stomach ; 
and he promised to take her advice, and 
sent out for more spirits immediately ; 
and Judy made a sign to me, and I went 
over to the door to her, and she said, 
‘ I wonder to see Sir Condy so low! 
Has he heard the news?’ ‘ What news?’ 
says I. ‘ Didn’t ye hear it, then?’ says 
she; * my Lady Rackrent that was is 
kilt and lying for dead, and I don’t doubt 
but its all over with her by this time.’ 
‘Mercy on us all!’ says I, ‘ how was 
it? ‘The jaunting car it was that run 
away with her,’ says Judy. ‘ I was 
coming home th it same time from Biddy 
M‘ Guggin’ s marriage, and a great crowd 
of people too upon the road coming from 
the fair of Crookaghnawaturgh, and I 
sees a jaunting car standing in the mid- 
dle of the road, and with the two wheels 
off and all tattered. ‘ What’s this?’ 
says I, ‘ Didn’t ye hear of it?’ says 
they that were looking on; ‘ its my 
Lady Rackrent’s car that was running 
away from her husband, and the horse 
took fright at a carrion that lay across 
the road, and so ran away with the 
jaunting car, and my Lady Rackrent and 
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her maid screaming, and the horse ran 
with them against a car that was coming 
from the fair, with the boy asleep on it, 
and the lady’s petticoat hanging out of 
the jaunting car caught, and she was 
dragged I can’t tell you how far upon 
the road, and it all broken up with the 
stones just going to be pounded, and one 
of the road- makers, with his sledge- 
hammer in his hand, stops the horse at 
the last; but my Lady Rackrent was all 
kilt and smashed, and they lifted her 
into a cabin hard by, and the maid was 
found after, where she had been thrown, 
in the gripe of the ditch, her cap and 
bonnet all full of bog-water,— and they 
say my lady can’t live anyway. Thady, 
pray now is it true what I’m told for 
sartain, that Sir Condy has made over all 
to your son Jason?’ ‘ All,’ saysI. ‘ All 
entirely ?’ says she again, ‘ All en- 
tirely,’ says I. ‘ Then,’ says she, ‘ that’s 
a great shame, but don’t be telling Jason 
what I say.’ ‘ And what is it you say 
cries Sir Condy, leaning over betwixt 
us, which made Judy start greatly —‘ I 
know the time when Judy M ‘Quirk 
would never have stayed so long talking 
at the door, and I in the house.’—‘ Oh!’ 
says Judy, ‘ for shame, Sir Condy ; times 
are altered since then, and its my Lady 
Rackrent you ought to be thinking of.’ 
‘ And why should I be thinking of her 
that’s not thinking of me now?’ says Sir 
Condy. ‘ No matter for that,’ says 
Judy, very properly ; ‘ its time you 
should be thinking of her, if ever you 
mean to do it at all, for don’t you know 
she’s lying for death?” ‘ My Lady 
Rackrent?’ says Sir Condy, in a sur- 
prise ; ‘ why its but two days since we 
parted, as you very well know, Thady, 
in her full health and spirits, and she and 
her maid along with her going to Mount 
Juliets town on her jaunting car.’ 
‘ She'll never ride no more on her jaunt- 
ing car,’ said Judy, ‘ for it has been the 
death of her, sure enough.’ And is 
she dead, then?’ says his honour. ‘ As 
good as dead, I hear,’ says Judy ; ‘ but 
there’s Thady here has just learnt the 
whole truth of the story as I had it, and 
it is fitter he or any body else should be 
telling it you than I, Sir Condy—I must 
be going home to the childer.’ But 
he stops her, but rather from civility 
in him, as I could see very plainly, than 
any thing else, for Judy was, as his 
honour remarked at her first coming in, 
greatly changed, and little likely, as far 
as I could see—though she did not seem 
to be clear of it herself—little likely to 
be my Lady Rackrent now, should there 
be a second toss-up to be made. But I 
told him the whole story out of the face, 
just as Judy had told it to me, and he 
sent off a messenger with his compliments 
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to Mount Juliet’s town that evening, to 
learn the truth of the report, and Judy 
bid the boy that was going call in at 
Tim M‘Enerney’s shop in O’Shaughlin’s 
town, and buy her a new shawl. ‘ Do 
so,’ says Sir Condy, ‘ and tell Tim to 
take no money from you, for I must pay 
him for the shawl myself.’ At this my 
shister throws me over a look, and I says 
nothing, but turned the tobacco in my 
mouth, whilst Judy began making a 
many words about it, and saying how 
she could not be beholden for shawls to 
any gentleman. I left her there to con- 
sult with my shister, did she think there 
was any thing in it, and my shister 
thought I was blind to be asking her the 
question, and I thought my shister must 
see more into it than I did, and recol- 
lecting all past times and every thing, I 
changed my mind, and came over to her 
way of thinking, and we settled it that 
Judy was very like to be my Lady Rack- 
rent after all, if a vacancy should have 
happened.” 


The subsequent conduct of Judy did 
not exactly please Thady, who began 
to think that she meditated marriage 
with his son Jason in preference to Sir 
Condy. Lady Rackrent’s accident, 
however, was not fatal, though, in an- 
ticipation of it, Jason had taken care 
to buy up the lady’s jointure. The 
purchase-money unfortunately led to 
Sir Condy’s death, for, in the agitation 
of his heart, drinking with the excise- 
man and gauger for a bet, he killed 
himself. ‘Sir Condy has been a fool 
all his days,” were the last words he 
spoke ; to which Thady adds, “ he had 
but a poor funeral, after all.” 

Such is Thady’s plain unvarnished 
tale of Sir Condy Rackrent, to which we 
know nothing equal save-—what !--Ro- 
per’s Life of Sir Thomas More! Nothing 
in either is “sacrificed to the sounding 
of a period, or the pointing of an anti- 
thesis; no conclusions are drawn from 
the facts related, anecdotes being simply 
poured forth, and conversations detail- 
ed, with all the minute prolixity of a 
gossip in a country town.” The hu- 
mour of the piece principally arises 
from the equal unconsciousness of the 
biographer whether to the wit or the 
absurdity of his remarks. Innumerable 
are the traits of this sort that we have 
been compelled to omit in our brief 
sketch, which we have endeavoured so 
to draw up that the reader may catch 
at once its spirit, though unacquainted 
with the work itself, if there should be 
such a reader in existence. These are 
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the touches which, in conjunction with 
the characters, make this Hibernian 
tale an historical romance. The facts 
may be sworn to, and so may the man- 
ners, as belonging to the Irish squire- 
archy of the period, from internal evi- 
dence. It is not the introduction of 
historical names, by way of characters, 
whether royal or heroic, which consti- 
tutes the claims of a romance to the 
title of historical: these may all be 
given, and yet the manners of the age 
and country left untraced. In what 
respect then can the romance be his- 
torical ? Tosuperinduce names and per- 
sonages known in story, may add, in- 
deed, somewhat to the vraisemblance 
of the composition, and fix its date 
and locality; but, at best, it is but an 
accidental advantage, and one to which 
exceptions have, not without reason, 
been taken. But even on this ground 
Miss Edgeworth’s tales are entitled to 
the name, since she has introduced his- 
torical personages by name; Marmon- 
tel and Rousseau, for instance, in Or- 
mond. The Laird and the Baillie of 
Bradwardine, the idiot rhnymer David 
Gellatly, Rose Bradwardine, Flora Mac 
Ivor, Vich Ian Vohr, and all the other 
household names of the Scotch novels, 
are as historical personages as the heir 
of the Stuarts and Rob Roy. Some 
of the characters of the Scotch novelist 
are, indeed, reproductions on a larger 
scale, and in a form more artificial, 
(such, for instance, as the Laird and 
the Baillie of Bradwardine), of “the 
drunken Sir Patrick, the litigious Sir 
Murtagh, the fighting Sir Kit, and the 
slovenly Sir Condy.” These charac- 
ters are also of an historical kind, as 
belonging to a race long since extinct: 
at the time of Miss Edgeworth’s writ- 
ing, she says, “they were no more to 
be met with in Ireland than Squire 
Western or Parson Trulliber in Eng- 
land.” They are also as unlike as 
possible to the heroes of later novels on 
Hibernian subjects. That they are not 
marked by the savage features which 
distinguish more recent attempts at de- 
lineation of Irish character is, however, 
mainly owing to the superior genius of 
the artist. Genius is essentially kind and 
sympathising ; it has a fellow-feeling 
for the whole human family, in all its 
varieties—a sense for whatever is na- 
ture, whether cultivated or wild. With- 
out those qualities it cannot exist; for 
it would be to belie its very name, 
which implies, and, in fact, to him who 
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is able to pluck out the heart of the 
mystery involved in the appellation, 
expresses them all. Verily, so much 
does Genius enter into the soul ofthings, 
and so intimately identify itself with 
the subjects of its skill, that in its 
most successful exhibitions of passion 
and apathy, of wisdom and folly, it is 
apt to be suspected of irony; as having 
survived feeling, and as reproducing, in 
sportful reminiscence, the results of for- 
mer experience. There is some truth 
in this; but the apparent indifference 
in the poet himself, while exciting in 
others the most powerful emotions, 
may also be ascribable to his own ex- 
quisite feeling of those emotions—the 
perfect unity of his soul with the effect 
awakened in other minds—the calm 
possession by a superior intellect of 
that by which the inferior suffers itself 
to be possessed—its complete oneness 
and intercourse with the circle of hu- 
man existence, and its instinctive com- 
munion and equality with all states of 
enthusiasm and accesses of inspiration. 
In this spirit of kindness, wherein it 
lives and moves and has its being, Ge- 
nius will bring out the most harmo- 
nious proportions of what it associates 
with, set forth their moral fitness, and 
make manifest whatsoever shall render 
them loveable and praiseworthy, leav- 
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ing it to mere-talent to congregate the 
hateful and savage, however effectively 
produced, in works addressed to dis- 
eased imaginations. Whatsoever Genius 
touches, it redeems, and elevates the 
rudest and rankest of created existences 
above the natural condition in which it 
finds them, into a region of its own, 
and there restores them to their origi- 
nal brightness and purity, with like 
powerful art as that whereby philo- 
sophers 
‘* Bind 

Volatile Hermes, and cull up unbound 
In various shapes old Proteus from the 

sea, 
Drained through a limbeck to his native 

form.” 


In all this the Edgeworths and the 
Scotts are as unlike as possible, thank 
Heaven! to the Morgans and the Bul- 
wers. All love their works, because 
they seem to love all; and ina univer- 
sal spirit of benevolence to hold out 
the hand of good fellowship, like de- 
scended deities, to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, rich or poor, high or 
low, good or evil, in virtue of their 
common humanity, without respect to 
clime or time, or blood or creed. Such 
minds are of such capacity, that, as 
into the Holy of Holies in the Para- 
dise of Hades, 


‘*Innumerable companies 
Of the diluvian and the after-time, 
According to their orders and degrees, 


Enter the cloistered space. 


We must conclude the quotation, maugre the change in the mood of the verb: 


« Men of each clime, 
Of every creed, the righteous and the good, 
Have entered now the nine-fold gate sublime : 
Here in one court that great assembly stood, 
Inner as outer, for the wall was not 
That made distinction of belief and blood, 
Partition obsolete—a catholic spot!” 


Catholicity is indeed the peculiar 
characteristic of Genius—an exclusive 
spirit is the sign of a narrow and little 
mind, the concomitant of a contracted 
and stunted understanding, which, in- 
capable of comprehending the deep 
mysteries of life, and the full extent of 
creation, would reduce every thing to 
the measure of its own paltry concep- 


tions. True Genius, like Christianity, 
on the contrary, enlarges and exalts 
even the minutest and meanest of 
objects, by imparting to them its 
own greatness, and inter-penetrating 
them with those harmonies of universal 
being and power and truth, which 
entertain the soul with spiritual com- 
munications, 


‘** Deeper by far than the mysterious swell 
Of ocean's diapason, tender made, 
Like Memory, in his imitative shell, 
And finer than sphere-music, and displayed 
E’en more divinely in the calm recess 
Of simple hearts, hid in the quiet shade, 
Who make their own world, and, though dead to this, 
Live in that other, and sweet visions see, 


Pensive as thought, and grave as earnest bliss.” 
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In this divine and sacred spirit are 
conceived Miss Edgeworth’s Tales of 
Fashionable Life. This is the great 
charm of Ennui ; a story of the redemp- 
tion of a soul, glorious in design, and 
almost faultless in execution. In the 
character of the ennuyé she finds no- 
thing to condemn in all that the world 
would censure, but contemplates it all 
as parts of that mysterious process by 
which the salvation of a human being 
was worked out with fear and trem- 
bling. We grant that we are taking 
more religious ground than the novelist 
expresses in the tale, but not more than 
she implies—but not more and 
what are morals but the external signs 
and witnesses of a pious will, if not of 
the essence of piety itself? The Earl 
of Glenthorn, bred up in luxurious in- 
dolence, and saved the trouble of think- 
ing and acting for himself, found that 
he was without motive for exertion, or 
object to desire. On the pinnacle of glo- 
ry, he had nothing to do but to sit still 
and enjoy the barrenness of the pro- 
spect. Oppressed with insuperable list- 
lessness, he sought relief in gaming, 
and married, not for love, but to avert 
the consequences of his imprudence. 
He then sought in the pleasures of the 
table a remedy for his old complaint— 
but vainly. Aweary of the sun, though 
only just entering his twenty-fifth year, 
he was prevailed on by his lady to spend 
the summer at Sherwood Park. But here 
an event happened to him which threw 
a colour on his future life. The Earl of 
Glenthorn had been born in Ireland, 
and nursed in an Irish cabin till he was 
two years old. Retiring from noisy 
company, with resolutions of suicide, 
having put a pistol in his pocket, our 
ennuyé left Sherwood House, and took 
the private way to the forest. Here he 
was met by his foster-mother, who had 
come all the way from Ireland to see 
him-——such is the attachment of these 
people to their foster-children. Cast- 
ing, in the excess of her sensibility, her 
arms about his horse’s neck, she caused 
it to plunge and throw its master. In this 
extremity of his danger, and supposed 
dead, his lordship is almost as much 
neglected as was Tiberius, Henry IV. 
of France, William Rufus, and George 
II. The old nurse, however, insists 
upon attending him, and, upon his re- 
covery, he is animated with a wish to 
visit his Irish territories, having been 
impressed by her representations with 
a high idea of his feudal power ; a wish, 
which, upon occasion of Lady Glen- 
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thorn’s eloping with one Crawley, his 
lordship’s agent, he ultimately realises. 

From this point the story possesses 
a twofold interest, the historical and 
the moral. Irish manners are developed 
hand in hand with the character of the 
ennuyé. Roused to the circumstances 
of his country from his habitual indo- 
lence, he soon discovers the blessing 
of having something to do. The modes 
of posting, and the ‘character of the low 
Irish, are well indicated. Ellinor (his 
foster-mother) is finely drawn, and so 
is M‘Leod, a Scotchman, the agent on 
the estates. He is well contrasted with 
a Mr. Hardcastle, the agent of a dow- 
ager Lady Ormsby, who had an estate 
in the neighbourhood. There are also 
Sir Harry Ormsby, and Lady Kil- 
dangan and her daughter Geraldine, 
and her poet-lover Mr. Devereux, and 
her butt Miss Tracey, and Miss Bland, 
and Lord and Lady Kilrush, and Mrs. 
Moore, and Mrs. O’Connor, and Mrs. 
Lighton, and Lord Craiglethorpe, with 
his surveyor Mr. Gabbitt, and Mrs. 
Norton and Lady Hanton, representa- 
tives in Ireland of London fashion, 
where, however, Lord Glenthorn had 
never met them in any of the higher 
circles—and Lord O’Toole and his 
chaplain—all excellent portraits ; add- 
ing to the other attractions of the tale 
that of the fashionable novel in its best 
mood, presenting highly-finished paint- 
ings of domestic life and good society. 
With Geraldine our e nnuyé falls in love, 
for the first time in his life; and though 
disappointed, derives advantage from 
the adventure, in having been excited 
to feeling and interest in the on-goings of 
existence. Another adventure is of more 
serious consequence to him. Certain in- 
surrectionists having laid a plan of mak- 
ing him a captain of rebels, or, in case 
of his refusal, putting him to death, 
are anticipated in their designs, and 
taken captive. Among the prisoners 
his old nurse Ellinor thinks that there 
is one of her sons, and pleads for his 
escape—and on his lordship refusing, 
threatens him with making it known 
that he is not the right Earl of Glen- 
thorn, but her son, she having, in 
true Irish fashion, changed him at 
nurse. Our ennuyé determines on 
a noble deed; he surrenders the 
estate to the rightful heir, Christy 
O’Donoghoe, the smith, resolving to 
betake himself to the study of the law. 
For Ellinor O’Donoghoe the excess and 
contrariety of her feelings is too much ; 
and, at her burial, standing on a mo- 
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nument belonging to the Glentham 
family, the ennuyé informs the multi- 
tude of the turn in his fortune, and 
departs from the country, followed with 
applause. Employment in an honour- 
able profession effectually cures him of 
the malady which originated in his 
having nothing to do; while Christy 
and his family, abusing, as a matter of 
course, the unexpected gifts of fortune, 
realised only the evils attendant upon 
their new condition. His wife would 
be a lady, and wasted his substance; 
the castle was burnt down to the ground 
by his only son John, who, being in 
liquor, stuck the candle against the 
head of his bed, as he used “ often- 
times to do, without detriment in the 
cabin where he was reared, against the 
mud wail,” and was smothered with the 
flame and smoke. Christy is accord- 
ingly glad to return to his forge, and 
gives back again the estate to his foster- 
brother, who in the meantime having 
married the ultimate heiress-at-law, is 
enabled to receive it with a good title, 
and, having cultivated his understand- 
ing, and acquired a taste for literature, 
to enjoy it with a right relish. 

In addition to the characters already 
mentioned, Michael Noonan, Joe Kelly, 
Jim Riley, Lord and Lady Y—, and 
Miss Delamere, are well worthy of 
study. One incident in the Ennui 
cannot be too often extracted, as 
“ beautiful exceedingly,” and beyond 
all praise. It is as follows:— 

** During the time that my first hot fit 
of benevolence was on me, I was riding 
home one evening after dining with Mr. 
Hardcastle, and I was struck with the 
sight of a cabin, more wretched than any 
I had ever before beheld: the feeble 
light of a single rush-candle through the 
window revealed its internal misery. 

“<« Does any body live in that hovel 2 
said I, ae 

*«* Ay, sure, does there : the Noonans, 
plase your honour,’ replied a man on the 
road. Noonans! | recollected the name 
to be that of the pugilist, who had died 
in consequence of the combat at which I 
had been present in London; who had, 
with his dying breath, besought me to 
convey his only half-guinea and his silk 
handkerchief to his poor father and sis- 
ter, I alighted from my horse, asking 
the man, at the same time, if the son of 
this Noonan had not died in England. 

*«* He had, sir, a son in England, Mick 
Noonan, who used to send him odd 
guineas, I mind, and was a good lad to 
his father, though wild ; and there’s been 
no account of him at-all at-all this long 
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while : but the old man has another boy, 
a sober lad, who’s abroad with the army 
in the East Indies; and it’s he that is 
the hope of the family. And there’s the 
father—and old as he is, and poor, and a 
cripple, I’d engage there is not a happier 
man in the three counties at this very 
time speaking: for it is just now I seen 
young Jemmy Riley, the daughter’s ba- 
chelor, , go by with a le tter. What news? 
says I. Great news! si iys he: a letter 
from Tom Noonan to his father; and I’m 
going in to read it for him.’ 

“By the time my voluble informant 
had come to this period, I had reached 
the cabin-door. Who could have ex- 
pected to see smiles, and hear exclama- 
tions of joy, under such a roof? 

‘IT saw the father, with his hands 
clasped in ecstacy, and looking up to 
heaven, with the strong expression of 
delight in his aged countenance. I saw 
every line of his face; for the light of 
the candle was full upon it. The daugh- 
ter, a beautiful girl, kneeling beside 
him, held the light for the young man, 
who was reading her brother's letter. I 
was sorry to interrupt them. 

“©¢ Your honour’s kindly welcome,’ 
said the old man, making an attempt to 
rise. 

««* Pray don't let me disturb you.’ 

“«« It was only a letter from a boy of 
mine that’s over the seas we was read- 
ing,’ said the old man, ‘A better boy 
to an ould father, that’s good for nothing 
now in this world, never was, plase your 
honour. See what he has sent me: a 
draft here for ten guineas out of the 
little pay he has. God for ever bless 
him !—as he surely will.’ 

‘ After a few minutes’ conversation, 
the old man’s heart was so much opened 
towards me, that he talked as freely as 
if he had known me for years. I led to 
the subject of his other son Michael, 
who was mentioned in the letter as a 
wild chap. ‘Ah! your honour, that’s 
what lies heaviest on my heart, and will 
to my dying day, that Mick, before he 
died, which they say he did surely a 
twelvemonth ago, over there in England, 
never so much as sent me one line, good 
or bad, or his sister a token to remember 
him by even!’ 

** « Had he but sent us the least bit of 
a word, or the least token in life, I had 
been content,’ said the sister, wiping 
her eyes: ‘we don’t so much as know 
how he died.’ 

‘*] took this moment to relate the cir- 
cumstances of Michael Noonan’s death : 
and when | told them of his dying re- 
quest about the half-guinea and the silk 
handkerchief, they were all so much 
touched, that they utterly forgot the ten- 
guinea draft, w hich I saw on the ground, 
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in the dirt, under the old man’s feet, 
whilst he contemplated the half-guinea 
which his poor Michael had sent him: 
repeating, ‘ Poor fellow! poor fellow! 
’twas all he had in the world. God bless 
him!— Poor Michael! he was a wild 
chap! but none better to his parents than 
he while the life was in him. Poor 
Michael!’ 

“In no country have I found such 
strong instances of filial affection as in 
Ireland. Let the sons go where they 
may, let what will befall them, they ne- 
ver forget their parents at home: they 
write to them constantly the most affec- 
tionate letters, and send them a share of 
whatever they earn.” 


Ormond is especially rich in the 
delineation of Irish character, and in- 
deed we may say of English and 
French also. Sir Ulich O’Shane, and 
Marcus and Moriarty Carroll, and King 
Corny, and Aunt O’Faley, and Dora, 
and the White and Black Connals, and 
O’Tara the cock-fighter, and Dr. Cam- 
bray’and his family,and Lady Millicent, 
and Sir Herbert and Lady Annaly, and 
the beautiful Florence, are all evidences 
of the fecundity of the author’s admi- 
rable genius. The creative faculty is 
alive in every lineament ; not a touch 
but tells, not a line but is a trait of 
national or individual peculiarity. It 
is a pleasure to peruse such works as 
this, in which not a word is thrown 
away. But the secret of his daughter's 
success is well painted by the father. 
“ The natural and happy confidence,” — 
so this excellent individual was, in his 
seventy-fourih year, able to inform the 
reader,——“ reposed in me by my daugh- 
ter, puts it in my power to assure the 
public that she does not write negli- 
gently. 1 can assert that twice as 
many pages were written for these vo- 
lumes as are now printed.” Miss Edge- 
worth’s works indeed contain sufficient 
evidence that she had learned the art 
how to blot. Her father, indeed, was ac- 
customed to blot for her. It was un- 
doubtedly a great advantage to this 
inimitable writer, and may account for 
the manly character of her works, that 
she should have been blessed by a wise 
Providence with such a father. Never 
were parent and child so fitted for each 
other. “Whenever I thought of writ- 
ing any thing,” says Miss Edgeworth, 
“T always told him my first rough 
plans ; and always, with the instinct of 
a good critic, he used to fix imme- 
diately upon that which would best an- 
swer the purpose. ‘ Sketch me that, 
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and shew it to me.’ These words, from 
the experience of his sagacity, never 
failed to inspire me with hope of suc- 
cess. It was then sketched. Some- 
times, when I was fond of a particular 
part, [ used to dilate on it in the 
sketch; but to this he always objected ; 
‘I don’t want any of your painting— 
none of your drapery. I can imagine 
all that; let me see the bare skeleton.’” 

“Tt seemed to me,” continues the 
amiable biographer, ‘sometimes im- 
possible that he could understand the 
very slight sketches I made; when, be- 
fore I was conscious that I had ex- 
— this doubt in my countenance, 
ne always saw it. 

“ ¢ Now, my dear little daughter, I 
know, does not believe that I under- 
stand her.’ Then he would, in his own 
words, fill up my sketch, paint the de- 
ot or represent the character in- 
tended, with such life, that I was quite 
convinced he not only seized the ideas, 
but that he saw, with the prophetic eye 
of taste, the utmost that could be made 
of them. After a sketch had his ap- 
probation, he would not see the filling 
it up till it had been worked upon for 
a week or fortnight, or till the first 
thirty or forty pages were written; then 
they were read to him; and if he 
thought them going on tolerably well, 
the pleasure in his eyes, the approving 
sound of his voice, even without the 
praise he so warmly bestowed, were 
sufficient and delightful excitements to 
‘go on and finish.” When he thought 
that there was spirit in what was writ- 
ten, but that it required, as it often 
did, great correction, he would say, 
* Leave that tome. It is my business 
to cut and correct—your’s to write on.’ 
His skill in cutéing, his decision in 
criticism, was peculiarly useful to me. 
His ready invention and infinite re- 
source, when I had run myself into 
difficulties or absurdities, never failed 
to extricate me at my utmost need. It 
was the happy experience of this, and 
my consequent reliance on his ability, 
decision, and perfect truth, that reliev- 
ed me from the vacillation and anxiety 
to which I was so much subject, that I 
am sure I should not have written or 
finished any thing without his support. 
He inspired in my mind a degree of 
hope and confidence, essential in the 
first instance to the full exertion of the 
mental powers, and necessary to insure 
perseverance in any occupation. Such, 
happily for me, were his powers over 
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my mind, that no one thing I ever be- 
gan to write was ever left unfinished.” 

Mr. Edgeworth would often advise 
his daughter to lay by what was done 
for several months, and turn her mind 
to something else, that she might look 
back at it afterwards with fresh eyes— 
a practice which we know to be bene- 
ficial. Accordingly, many things she 
had written lay by several years, while 
she was occupied on others ; and they 
were reconsidered by her father,—read 
again at long intervals, and recorrected 
with much drudgery of revision. Such 
are the pains necessary to insure such 
finished excellence as characterises these 
tales; a particular in which they are 
superior to the Scotch novels, which 
are, one and all, notwithstanding their 
surpassing merit, marked with many 
traces of negligence, both in regard to 
style and conduct. 

The preface to the tales of Har- 
rington and Ormond was written a 
few days only previous to Mr. Edge- 
worth’s death, which occurred on the 
13th June, 1817. The preface is dated 
May 31. The day before, he had ad- 
dressed a letter to Mrs. Beaufort, his 
wife’s mother, in which he writes: 
“ Maria’s Tales will soon issue from 
the press. If they fail of succeeding 
with the public, you will hear of my 
hanging myself.” This be wrote in the 
certainty of their success; in which it 
was impossible for him indeed to be 
disappointed. Le gave, relative to these 
works, extraordinary proofs ofa father’s 
affection for a daughter. ‘“ After days 
and nights of sickness and pain, such 
as would have incapacitated any other 
mind, my father,” says Miss Edge- 
worth, “ in the intervals of ease allowed 
him, heard every evening, with incon- 
ceivable eagerness of interest, what had 
been written for him every morning ; 
he still pursuing the labour of correc- 
tion with an acuteness and perseverance 
of attention, of which I cannot bear to 
think.” In a letter of June 8, (five 
days only before his death), this exem- 
plary parent, in a letter to Lady Ro- 
milly, again alludes to these tales :— 
“In a few days I hope you will receive 
Maria’s new Tales. I do acknowledge 
that I set a high value upon them. 
They have cheered the lingering hours 
of my illness ; and they have — I speak 
literally — given me more hours of 
pleasure during my confinement than 


could well be imagined, from the na- 
ture of my illness.” 
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Harrington is an instance of what 
we have before written as to the essen- 
tial and characteristic benevolence of 
genius. A Jewish lady in America, 
conceiving that the Hebrew nation had 
been treated with illiberality in some 
of Miss Edgeworth’s works, wrote a 
letter to the gifted novelist on the sub- 
ject. She readily made the amende 
honorable in this interesting tale. Cum- 
berland and Lessing, the dramatists, 
had already done justice to the tribe, or 
tribes ; and Shakespeare always, even 
in painting bad characters, is careful, 
by some touches, to redeem them 
within the pale of our common nature. 
For Shylock, the usurious and cruel- 
hearted, he demands indignation; but 
he abjures all prejudices against him 
on account of his creed and country. 
As the Jew, he is careful to enter his 
defence at all points: “ Hath not a 
Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions ? Fed with the same food, 
on with the same weapons, subject 
to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer, as a 
Christian is? If you prick us, do we 
not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not 
laugh? If you poison us, do we not 
die?” There is, nevertheless, much 
ground for the complaint, that, even in 
works of genius, objectionable cha- 
racters are represented too often in the 
form of Jews. “ Not only,” says Har- 
rington, “ in the old story-books, where 
the Jews are as well fixed to be wicked 
as the bad fairies, or bad genii, or alle- 
gorical personifications of the devils 
and the vices in the old emblems, mys- 
teries, moralities, &c., but in almost 
every work of fiction, I found them re- 
presented as hateful beings; nay, even 
in modern tales of very late years, since 
I have come to man’s estate, I have 
met with books, by authors professing 
candour and toleration —books written 
expressly for the rising generation, 
called, if I mistake not, Moral Tales 
for Young People; and even in these, 
wherever the Jews are introduced, I 
find that they are invariably represented 
as beings of a mean, avaricious, un- 
principled, treacherous character. Even 
the peculiarity of their persons —the 
errors of their foreign dialect and pro- 
nunciation, were mimicked and cari- 
catured, as if to render them objects of 
perpetual derision and detestation.” 
But all this was not the work of genius, 
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but a work of darkness and ignorance, 
which genius had to surmount, and has 
surmounted. Stories of Jews, now held 
too preposterous for the infant and the 
nursery-maid to credit, were, some 
centuries ago, universally believed by 
the English nation, and had furnished 
more than one of our kings with 
pretexts for extortion and massacre. 
Strange to say, however, Shakespeare, 
in the Merchant of Venice, lias reversed 
the circumstances of the historical nar- 
ration, in which it is the Christian who 
demands the pound of flesh of the Jew. 
Nevertheless, the genius of the drama- 
tist, by the means already indicated, 
has contrived to triumph over the pre- 
judices to which, for the purpose of 
gaining a hearing, he only seemed to 
submit. Miss Edgeworth’s Jew is as 
true a copy of Mendelsohn, as Scott’s 
Rebecca is of her Berenice. The cha- 
racter of the Widow Levy, the Irish- 
woman, is first-rate. 

After all, Miss Edgeworth’s forte lies 
in her delineation of Irish character. 
For this reason, the Absentee cannot 
possibly be omitted in any review of 
her works,—a work which, as her fa- 
ther observes, is not intended as a 
censure upon those whose duties, and 
employments, and superior talents, lead 
them to the capital, but to warn the 
thoughtless and the unoccupied from 
seeking distinction by frivolous imita- 
tion of fashion and ruinous waste of 
fortune. A country gentleman, or even 
a nobleman, he adds, who does not sit 
in Parliament, may be as usefully and 
as honourably employed in Yorkshire, 
Mid-Lothian, or Ireland, as at a club- 
house or an assembly in London. We 
think so too. The kindliness of genius, 
and its freedom from prejudices, is 
exemplified in the even-handed justice 
which the writer has exhibited in re- 
spect to the Trish agents. Mr. Burke 
is the beau-idéal of what an agent ought 
to be; and softens the state of things 
as they might have been under the 
Garrahtys only. Lord and Lady Clon- 
brony are excellent in their way. Lord 
Colambre is generosity itself; but Sir 
Terence O’Fay is the Irishman in Lon- 
don—the friend of the poor Irish ab- 
sentee noble. Long life to his memory! 
for his virtues are bulls, and his blun- 
ders virtues. His morality is truly 
Hibernian ; he is a good fellow, though 
far from a good man. 
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There are some excellent short tales 
in the Essay on Irish Bulls; ex. gr. 
“ Little Dominick,” “ The Hibernian 
Mendicant,” “* The Man who had a 
Vote and nu Vote,” “ The Landlord 
with his four bones,” (namely, his arms 
and legs), are all capital—perfect gems, 
“ The Irish Incognito,” too, is enter- 
taining. Miss Edgeworth’s Popular 
Tales also contain two pieces of true 
Irish humour. Farmer Grey and easy 
Simon, in Rosanna, are well contrasted, 
as illustrative of the two kinds of con- 
tent,—that which submits day after 
day to evils which a few hours would 
remedy; and that which, struggling 
with ddversity with all the strongest 
powers of mind and body, supports 
irremediable evils with a degree of 
cheerful fortitude which must excite 
at once our pity and admiration. 
Limerick Gloves well ridicules the na- 
tional prejudice against the Irish,—a 
task which the authoress might well 
perform for her countrymen, as she 
hasaccomplished it for the Jews; more 
especially as it was once seriously 
proposed to assign over Ireland to the 
Jews, and allow them to establish 
themselves there as a nation. Well 
would it be for both isles, if by such, 
or any ridicule or argument, a pre- 
judice so injurious to either might be 
put out of countenance for ever. Miss 
Edgeworth’s endeavour was equally 
patriotic and benevolent; and well 
might her patriotism be exerted; for 
she could enumerate native men of 
genius whose names would justify her 
regard. “ Ireland,” says she, “ can 
boast of Usher, Boyle, Denham, Con- 
greve, Molyneux, Farquhar, Sir Richard 
Steele, Bickerstaff, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Berkeley, Orrery, Parnel, Swift, T. 
Sheridan, Welsham, Bryan Robinson, 
Goldsmith, Sterne, Johnson,* Tickel, 
Brooke, Zeland, Hussey Burgh, three 
Hamiltons, Young, Charlemont, Mack- 
lin, Murphy, Mrs. Sheridan,+ Francis 
Sheridan, Kirwan, Brinsley Sheridan, 
and Burke.” Yes—an Irish patriot 
has motive sufficient to be proud of his 
country, notwithstanding all her cala- 
mities and faults. And there are spirits, 
moreover, who can feel such cause of 
pride, and sympathise with its effects. 
Genius, particularly, will always be 
found ready to receive and extend the 
sentiment. This, Southey has illus- 
trated by his remarks on the subject in 





* Author of Chrysal ; or, Adventures of a Guinea, 


+t Author of the beautiful moral tale Nourjahad. 
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his Colloquies, and more especially in 
the ode with which he concludes the 
first volume. Even while denouncing 
the Romanist clergy for not having 
done what they might towards the civil 
conversion of the lower class, the lau- 
reat bears honourable testimony to the 
people, as “ abounding with generous 
and grateful feelings; who are suscep- 
tible, above all other people, of kind- 
ness ; but who, nevertheless, are com- 
mitting more unprovoked murders and 
inhuman crimes than are perpetrated 
in any other country under the face of 
heaven.” Certain it is, that with such 
a people, the Romanist clergy of Ire- 
land, as masters and keepers of the 
consciences of men, might have done 
much. They might, as the same great 
writer insists, have enforced upon the 
gentry of their communion the reli- 
gious duty of dealing equitably and 
mercifully with the peasants; they 
might have made them feel what a sin 
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it is to grind the faces of the poor. 
In no other country is the influence of 
the priesthood so great; but they use 
not that influence to avert oppression, 
or to raise the moral character of the 
poor, contenting themselves with mi- 
nistering to their physical condition in 
the season of sickness and the hour of 
death, for which, undoubtedly, they 
deserve praise. Might they not, how- 
ever, use the confessional to prevent 
crimes, by refusing absolution until a 
public acknowledgment is made? in- 
stead of which, they encourage it, by 
taking the disclosure, and granting the 
absolution under the seal of secrecy. 
This is a sin of omission, for which 
they merit censure. What, then, is their 
offence, if it be found that they them- 
selves encourage crime, by fomenting 
sedition and rebellion? Let us, how- 
ever, turn from the contemplation of 
these things —let us pass from politics 
to letters. 


*« O thou fair island! with thy sister isle 
Indissolubly linked for weal and woe ; 
Partaker of her present power, 
Her everlasting fame ; 
Dear pledges hast thou rendered and received 
Of that eternal union! Bedell’s grave 
Is in thy keeping ; and with thee 
Deposited doth Taylor's holy dust 
Await the archangel’s call. 
O land profuse of genius and of worth ! 
Largely hast thou received, and largely given ! 
Green island of the west, 
The example of unspotted Ormond’s faith 
To thee we owe ;— to thee 
Boyle’s venerable name : 
Berkeley the wise, the gocd : 
And that great orator, who first 
Unmasked the harlot sorceress Anarchy, 
What time, in Freedom’s borrowed form profaned, 
She to the nations round 
Her draught of witchcraft gave : 
And him who in the field 
O’erthrew her giant offspring in his strength, 
And brake the iron rod. 
Proud of such debt, 
Rich to be thus indebted, —these, 
Fair island, sister queen 
Of ocean, Ireland, these to thee we owe.” 


Miss Edgeworth has likewise been 
very successful in delineating English 
manners. Her Modern Griselda, Leo- 
nora, Belinda, and Patronage, are great 
works, consider them as we will. Their 
ethical merit is not to be doubted, and 
the spirit of their characteristic sketches 
not to be exceeded. They contain, it 
is true, but few full-length portraits ; 
but this is a defect amply compensated 
by the variety which distinguishes her 


picture gallery, and the general vrai- 
semblance of the likenesses of which 
it is composed. Her Modern Griselda, 
who is the direct opposite of the ancient 
one, is chiefly remarkable for the evi- 
dence which it bears to the manliness 
of the writer’s genius. She seems to 
shew no sympathy toward the failings 
of her sex; but, like a true friend to it 
of another, to point them out for cor- 
rection. In the words of Milton, she 
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warns the husband, “ who to worth in 
woman overtrusting, lets her will rule.” 
This the modern Griselda, Mrs. Bolin- 
broke, had been permitted to do, to ber 
husband’s cost and her own. Jealous 
of every person and thing capable of 
diverting, for a moment, her husband’s 
attention, she resents his assertion of 
free agency, sometimes by reproaches, 
sometimes by sullen silence ; at length 
she proposes a separation—it is ac- 
cepted. This lady’s character is con- 
trasted with Mrs. Granby, an amiable 
and complying wife, but the object of 
the heroine’s envy. The Leonora is 
an exquisite production as to style; 
but the subject is simple, and the dé- 
nouement is out of keeping. The hus- 
band’s conversion to conjugal fidelity 
should have been brought about by 
purely moral means, and not by the 
accidental interception of Olivia's let- 
ters. This the reader is led to expect 
by the heroine’s expressed and repeated 
resolution, that she shall trust to no 
weapons in reconquering her husband’s 
heart but such as virtue and discretion 
would supply. This would indeed have 
been a triumph, in which the reader 
would have placed entire confidence. 
A change of mind is better than a cir- 
cumstantial deliverance from evil. The 
epistolary style of this novel is indeed 
excellent. Lady Olivia’s letters teem 
with French and German sentiment: 
her metaphysics are admirable in the 
way of self-deception. Leonora’s are 
amiable as her own disposition, candid 
as her mind, generous as her heart. 
Those of the duchess, her mother, are 
of a lofty English character, and so 
penetrative, that Olivia’s jargon of vir- 
tue and sensibility is at once detected 
for pretension, when examined in the 
light of her understanding as transferred 
into her correspondence. That of the 
confidante, Gabrielle de P » an in- 
triguante and élégante, will be admired 
in proportion as the difficulty of draw- 
ing the character shall be rightly appre- 
ciated. General B.’s letters are exceed- 
ingly characteristic — full of good sense 
and a knowledge of the world, bluntly 
expressed. It is evident that consider- 
able pains were taken upon this little 
work. Mr. Edgeworth begins a letter 
to his daughter thus :—“ Your critic, 





* Mr. Day, the author of Sandford and Merton, and a pleasing poem called the 
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partner, father, friend, has finished your 
Leonora. He has cut out a few pages ; 
one or two letters are nearly untouch- 
ed; the rest are cut, scrawled, and in- 
terlined without mercy. I make no 
doubt,” he adds, “ of the success of 
the book amongst a certain class of 
readers, PROVIDED it be reduced to one 
small volume, and provided it be po- 
lished ad unguem, so that neither flaw 
nor seam can be perceived by the 
utmost critical acumen. As it has no 
story to interest the curiosity, no comic 
to make the reader laugh, nor tragic 
to make him cry, it must depend 
upon the development of sentiment, 
the verisimilitude of character, and the 
elegance of style, which the higher 
classes of the literary world expect in 
such a performance, and may accept 
in lieu of fable, and of excitement for 
their feelings. These you well know 
how to give; and your honest gratitude 
towards a favouring public will induce 
your accustomed industry to put the 
highest finish to the work. For this 
purpose, I advise you to revise it fre- 
quently, and look upon it as a pro- 
mising infant committed to your care, 
which you are bound by many ties to 
educate, and bring out when it is fit to 
be presented. The design is worthy 
of that encouragement which you have 
always received ; it rests on nature, 
truth, sound morality, and religion; 
and if you polish it, it will sparkle in 
the regions of moral fashion. You 
will be surprised to hear, that I have 
corrected more faults of style in this 
than iu any thing I have ever corrected 
for you. Your uncle Ruxton’s criticisms 
have, except one, been adopted by me; 
and I hope, when you have corrected 
it again, that he will have the goodness 
to revise it a second time.” 

One extract like this, from such cor- 
respondence, is worth a volume of cri- 
ticism. 

Belinda is a work of length, though 
called only a moral tale—the au- 
thor not wishing to acknowledge a 
novel.” An incident in Belinda gives 
rise to a point of criticism, which 
Miss Edgeworth has, however, antici- 
pated. The story of Virginia and 
Clarence Harvey was suggested by the 
circumstance of Mr. Day’s* educating 


Dying Negro. He was a singular character. At the time of Mr. Edgeworth’s first 
acquaintance with him, he lived with his parents at Barehill, in Berkshire. He 


visited at Hare-hatch, during an Oxford vacation: his exterior was not prepossessing; 
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Sabrina for his wife; and many other 
hints for invention were furnished to 
Miss Edgeworth by the incidents and 
characters which her father had met 
with in his youth, and which he related 
to her. But, in many cases, she adds, 
the attempt to join truth and fiction 
did not succeed ; and, in her opinion, 
the story of Virginia was a failure. 
To avoid representing the real character 
of Mr. Day, which she did not think it 
right to draw, she used the incident, 
with the fictitious characters, which she 
made as unlike the real persons as she 
possibly could. Her father observed 
to her afterwards, that in this and other 
instances, the very circumstances that 
were taken from real life are those that 
have been objected to as improbable 
or impossible. For this, as he shewed 
her, there were good and sufficient rea- 
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sons. In the first place, anxiety to 
avoid drawing the characters that were 
to be blamable or ridiculous from any 
individuals in real life, led her to apply 
whatever circumstances were taken from 
reality to characters quite different from 
those to whom the facts had occurred ; 
and, consequently, when so applied, 
they were unsuitable and improbable : 
besides, as her father remarked, the 
circumstances which in real life fix the 
attention, because they are out of the 
common course of events, are for this 
very reason unfit for the moral pur- 
poses, as well as for the dramatic effect 
of fiction. The interest we take in 
hearing an uncommon fact, often de- 
pends on our belief in its truth. Intro- 
duce it into fiction, and this interest 
cases—the reader stops to question the 
truth or probability ofthe narrative— 


he seldom combed his raven locks, though he was remarkably fond of bathing, and 
he was of a grave and melancholy temperament. Suspicious of the female sex, and 
averse to risk his happiness with them, he delighted, even in their company, to 
descant on the evils brought upon mankind by love. Yet he expected that, with 
a person neither formed by nature nor cultivated by art to please, he should win 
some female wiser than the rest of women, who should moreover feel for him the 
most romantic and everlasting attachment. He was perfectly moral, incalculably 
generous, and enthusiastically patriotic. He conversed on literature of all sorts, 
but pricipally on metaphysics ; his reasoning was profound and logical—stated with 
eloquence. The Dying Negro was written in conjunction with Mr. Bicknell, whose 
share in the work is pointed out in Dr. Kippis’s Biographical Dictionary. In 1768, 
Mr. Day accompanied Mr. Edgeworth into Ireland. Dublin struck the fastidious 
visitor with surprise and disgust. The streets were, indeed, wretchedly paved, and 
very dirty. The poor were squalid, and their tones discordant. The hackney- 
coaches, their horses, and, still more, their drivers, were alike uncouth. The hovels 
—the black tracts of bog —the unusual smell of turf fuel — went far to shake Mr, 
Day’s deep-seated prejudices in favour of savage life, which he had derived from 
certain philosophists of the time, in London and Paris. The scene and inconve- 
niences of a contested election had no tendency to raise his notions. On the other 
hand, Mr. Edgeworth’s father was much annoyed at Mr. Day’s want of politeness in 
conventional intercourse. His sister, however, found out the stoic’s merits, and 
was inclined to accept him as a lover. Upon the two friends quitting Ireland, the 
lady was left studying metaphysics, and the philosopher went to London to study 
the graces. They, however, soon understood that they were not suited to each 
other, and Mr. Day resolved to put in practice the scheme alluded to in the text. 
This eccentric individual determined to breed up two girls, as equally as pos- 
sible, under his own eye; hoping that they might be companions to each other 
while they were children, and that before they grew up to be women, he might 
be able to decide which of them would be most agreeable to himself for a 
wife. From a number of orphans he selected one girl,to whom he gave the 
name of Sabrina Sydney, and in a few days after went to the Foundling Hos. 
pital in London, and chose another, whom he called Lucretia. He took them with 
him to France, and resided a considerable time at Avignon, where he excited 
much surprise by his mode of life and by his opinions; but his simplicity of con- 
duct, strict morality, uncommon generosity, and excellent understanding, soon 
made him respected. He took care that his pupils should not learn French, leav. 
ing thus their minds open to such ideas and sentiments only as he desired to im. 
plant. Fashion he permitted not, and was not desirous of cultivating their under- 
Standings. Their ignorance was, with him, a security for their innocence. He 
taught them by slow degrees to read and write; by continually talking to them, 
by reasoning, and by ridicule, he endeavoured to imbue them with a deep 
hatred for dress, and luxury, and fine people, and fashion, and titles. One of his 
pupils, being invincibly stupid, he disposed of to a husband with a fortune of three 
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the illusion and the dramatic effect are incongruous, out of proportion to the 
destroyed ; and as to the moral, no _ rest of the story, delaying its progress, 
safe conclusion for conduct can be or destructive ofits unity. In short 
drawn from any circumstances which it is dangerous to put a patch of truth 
have not frequently happened, and into a fiction, for the truth is too strong 
which are not likely often to recur. for the fiction, and on all sides pulls it 
In proportion as events are extraordi- asunder. 

nary, they are useless or unsafe as Miss Edgeworth found that her Pa- 
foundations for prudential reasoning. ¢ronage was liable to a similar objec- 
Besides all this, there are usually, as tion, in regard to some incidents. In 
Miss Edgeworth judiciously remarks, her defence she pleaded their truth. 
some small concurrent circumstances <A considerable estate, for instance, had 
connected with extraordinary facts, actually been regained by the discovery 
which we like, and admit as evidences _ of a sixpence under the seal of a deed, 
of the truth, but which the rules of which had been coined later than the 
composition and taste forbid the intro- deed. The story is related at length 
ducing into fiction; so that the writer by Mr. Edgeworth of his own imme- 
is reduced to the difficulty either of diate ancestor. Upon the death of his 
omitting the evidence on which the grandfather, Mr. Edgeworth writes, 
belief of reality rests, or of introducing ‘““ My father, who was ‘then an orphan 
what may be contrary to good taste, of but eight years old, must have lost 





or four anal pounds. His other pupil, Sabrina Sydney, was, at Mr. Day’s return 
from France, a very pleasing girl of thirteen, Her countenance was engaging. She 
had fine auburn hair, that hung i in natural ringlets on her neck ; a be: wuty which was 
then more striking, because other people wore enormous quantities of powder and 
pomatum. Her long ey elashes, and eyes expressive of sweetness, interested all 
who saw her, and the uncommon melody of her voice made a favourable impression 
upon every person to whom she spoke. 

How ended this philosophic romance ? 

In a pleasant house at Star Hill, close to Lichfield, Mr. Day pursued his plan of 
education with Sabrina, until she was too old to remain in his house without a pro- 
tectress, when he removed her to a boarding-school at Sutton Colefield. During the 
early part of the year 1771, however, her guardian conceived an attachment for Miss 
Honoria Sneyd (afterwards Mrs. Honoria Edgeworth), and was in a fair way of 
acceptance, when he proposed such hard terms as the conditions of his marriage, 
that the lady was compelled to decline the offer of his hand, and transferred him over 
to her sister, Miss Elizabeth Sneyd, who succeeded in converting the cynic to some 
of the assiduities of social life, but could not reward him for his exertions with 
her heart. 

In the meantime, he became really attached to Sabrina; but she neglected, on 
some occasion or other, to attend to certain peculiar fancies of his as to her dress, and 
he, considering the circumstance as a criterion of her attachment, and as a proof of 
her want of strength of mind, quitted her for ever! He afterwards married a Miss 
Milnes ; but previous to his marriage, by way of preliminary, there was no subject 
of opinion or speculation which he did not discuss with his intended bride. She 
was eloquently equal to the task, both before and after marriage. Mr. Day dis- 
cussed and declaimed, and Mrs. Day replied in chosen language and with appro- 
priate emphasis. The subjects were mostly political and met aphy sical. Mr. and 
Mrs, Edgeworth went to see the new -married couple at Hampstead. It was the 
depth of winter ; the ground was covered with snow ; and, to their great surprise, they 
found Mrs. Day walking with her husband onthe Heath, wrapped up in a frieze cloak, 
and her feet well fortified with thick shoes, They were accustomed to debate 
together in the fields. He afterwards bought a house and a small estate, called 
Stapleford-Abbot, near Abridge, in Essex. Wanting to enlarge the house, he bought 
Ware's Architecture, but to little purpose. While deep in a treatise on French 
agriculture, the mason desired to know where he would have the window of the new 
room on the first floor. Immovable in his chair, he directed the wall to be built 
first, —the window could be cut out afterwards. It was intended for a dressing- 
room for Mrs. Day: it however never had a window, and candles were lighted in 
it whenever it was used. It was subsequently converted into a lumber-room, and 
the estate was in the end resold without any window having been made. 

Mr. Day was at last killed by a fall from his horse, which he had endeavoured 
to train himself, having observed that horses suffer much in the breaking from the 
brutality of common horse-breakers. 
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his whole property, had not Mr. Pa- 
kenham, his guardian, taken care of 
him and of it. Mr. Pakenham, though 
related to my father only by the half- 
blood, was as kind to him as it was 
possible for the most affectionate parent 
to be. Perceiving that my father was 
of an uncommonly steady disposition, 
Mr. Pakenham had advised him to go 
to the temple, at eighteen, instead of 
going to college. This prudent counsel 
my father followed, and by application 
to business, and by making himself 
master of his own affairs, he recovered 
a considerable part of his estate, which 
had been unjustly detained from him 
by some of his own family. He told 
me a singular detection of fraud in one 
of the suits in which he was engaged. 
A deed was produced against him which 
was witnessed by a very old man, who 
was brought into court. His venerable 
aspect prepossessed the court strongly 
in favour of his veracity : he said that 
he was an ancient servant of the Edge- 
worth family, and had been accustomed 
to transcribe papers for the gentleman 
who had executed the deed. He began 
by declaring, that he had foreseen, from 
the particular circumstances of the 
deed, which went to disinherit the heir 
of the family, that the transaction might 
hereafter be brought into dispute; he 
had therefore, he said, privately put a 
sixpence under the seal of the deed, 
which would appear if the seal were 
broken. The seal was broken in open 
court, and the sixpence was found to 
be dated five years subsequent to the 
date of the deed! The deed being 
thus proved to be a forgery, my father 
gained his suit.” 

The medical case, and the manner 
in which a bishop is saved from suffo- 
cation, in the same novel, are capable 
of similar verification. 

The history of the way in which 
Patronage originated is singular. “ In 
1787,” says Miss E., “ my father, to 
amuse Mrs. Elizabeth Edgeworth when 
she was recovering after the birth of 
one of my brothers, related to us every 
evening, when we assembled in her 
room, part of this story, which I believe 
he invented as he went on. It was 
found so interesting by his audience, 
that they regretted much that it should 
not be preserved, and I, in conse- 
quence, began to write it from me- 
mory. The plan, founded on the story 
of two families, one making their way 
in the world by independent efforts, 
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the other by mean arts, and by court- 


ing the great, was long afterwards 
the ground-work of Patronage. The 


character of Lord Oldborough was 
added, but most of the others remained 
as my father originally described them : 
his hero and heroine were in greater 
difficulties than mine; more in love, 
and consequently more interesting; 
and the whole story was infinitely 
more entertaining. I mention this, be- 
cause some people took it for granted 
that he wrote parts of Patronage, of 
which, in truth, he did not write, to 
the best of my recollection, any single 
passage; and it is remarkable, that 
they have ascribed to him all those 
faults which were exclusively mine ; 
the original design, which was really 
his, and which I altered, had all that 
merit of lively action and interest, in 
which mine has been found deficient.” 

It would be absurd, at this time 
of day, to go into the numerous little 
tales which fell from Miss Edgeworth’s 
pen. It must, however, be noticed, 
that to the edition now publishing, 
are added, for the first time, her 
Moral Tales, written for the pur- 
poses of education. What this fa- 
mily has done for the education of the 
infant mind, forms so interesting a 
part of their merits, that to pretermit 
mention of it were an offence to be 
tried by a jury. In these tales, it may 
be said, in the words of her editor, that 
“her comic and playful satire ranks 
her high in the dominions of humour, 
while it is combined with a sterling 
common sense, and a power of pic- 
turesque description, which seldom fall 
to the lot of the wit or the satirist.” 
Her story-telling powers are admirable. 
Who but herself could infuse so much 
grace and shrewdness into so small a 
compass as we find them in the Moral 
and Popular Tales, in “ To-morrow,” 
“ Murad the Unlucky,” and many 
others? The present edition, however, 
we understand will not include any of 
those writings of Miss Edgeworth which 
are of a more juvenile character than 
the Moral Tales ; a smaller size being 
deemed more appropriate. We con- 
fess, that while the thing was about, we 
would rather that the whole of her con- 
tributions to the literature of her country 
were published in the same size and 
series. 

The Moral Tales were written to illus- 
trate the opinions delivered in Practi- 
cal Education, a work composed in con- 
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junction by father, mother, and daugh- 
ter. It was begun by the former and 
Mrs. Honoria Edgeworth, about the 
year 1778, when she, in teaching her 
first child to read, found the want of 
something to follow Mrs. Barbauld’s 
lessons, and felt the difficulty of ex- 
plaining the language of the books for 
children which were then in use. This 
formed the first part of Harry and 
Lucy, which was printed literally for 
his own children, and not published 
for many years afterwards. He in- 
tended to have carried on the history 
of Harry and Lucy through every 
stage of childhood; to have diffused 
through an interesting story the first 
principles of morality, with some of the 
elements of science and literature, so 
as to shew parents how these may be 
taught, without wearying the pupil’s 
attention. A design of this kind was 
then new, scarcely any English writer 
of eminence, excepting Dr. Watts and 
Mrs. Barbauld, having up to that time 
condescended to write for children. 
Mr. Day’s Sandford and Merton was 
intended for a short story, to be inserted 
in Harry and Lucy; the completion, 
however, of which was delayed in con- 
sequence of Mrs. Honoria Edgeworth’s 
death. Meantime Mr. Day’s delight- 
ful story was finished and published. 
Twenty years afterwards, Hurry and 
Lucy was given to Miss E. for a part of 
Early Lessons, when the father exerted 
himself as an author in encouraging 
and assisting her to finish Practical 
Education. Other elementary works 
also they published. In 1802 he sent 
forth Poetry Explained, for Young 
People ; in 1816, Readings on Poetry ; 
and at various times, different parts of 
Early Lessons. He also explained 
and illustrated his method of teaching 
to read, in a small tract called A Ra- 
tional Primer, to the construction of 
twenty pages of which he devoted more 
time than it would have cost him to 
write an octavo volume on another 
subject. In 1808, he published, Pro- 
Sessional Education, of which an ex- 
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cellent criticism and analysis, and of 
Mr. Edgeworth’s general principles of 
education, are to be found in Rees’s 
Encyclopedia, in the article “ Moral 
aud Intellectual Education.” No edi- 
tion of Miss Edgeworth’s works should 
omit these productions of her father, 
His memoirs, also begun by himself, 
and concluded by her, should be add- 
ed, to make the publication complete. 
Such were the means and purposes 
which the Edgeworth family had in 
view as the end and aim of their 
literary exertions. To such purposes 
is fiction peculiarly fitted. The ancient 
form of parable was for the instruction 
and conviction of minds that, in regard 
to knowledge, were in a state of infancy. 
That attractive medium was adopted 
to allure such into a perception of 
truth, until they were sufficiently deve- 
loped to receive its communication 
undisguised and unembellished with 
fable. This great object of all fiction 
should be steadily kept in mind by 
every romancer or poet, of whatever 
degree; and if pursued, would make 
the labours of even inferior genius and 
talent acceptable. It is this which 
gives a higher kind of merit to Miss 
Edgeworth’s novels than they could 
otherwise claim. It is their greatest 
charm, as it is that of the Scotch novels. 
The pages of both writers are sanctified 
—are hallowed—with a moral and re- 
ligious spirit, which secures to them a 
power of pleasing, even in passages of 
otherwise ordinary excellence. Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales were worthy precur- 
sors of the Waverley romances : in 
picturesque effect, however, as in an- 
tiquarian lore, they are much inferior 
to Sir Walter Scott’s productions. They 
are, indeed, equal in nothing save in 
accuracy of style, in which they are 
(let the truth be spoken) superior. 
Thus, the elder Bacon anticipated, in 
his Opus Majus, the more elaborate and 
extensive system of experimental phi- 
losophy, destined, in the succeeding 
generation, to be set forth in the Novum 
Organum of his noble namesake. 
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The Curse. 


THE CURSE. 


‘The deed was foul, 
But grievously the forfeit has been paid.” 


I am again free—free, save from the 
torture of my own thoughts, which, 
like the furies of old, are ever present 
to lash me. I am once more in the 
deserted home of my fathers—I am 
no longer a fettered maniac, crouching 
spanicl-like before the glare of my 
savage keeper. There is no one to 
whom I dare open my mind. It may 
be a childish morbid feeling, but still 
I dare not, cannot do it. The presence 
of man is hateful to me —all seem to 
look on me with loathing and hatred. 
I must unload my breast —I must give 
some vent to the fire which burns 
within me, and record my tale of de- 
solation; any thing is preferable to un- 
broken silence ; and it is matter of con- 
solation that when I am gone, some 
perchance may pity me, when they pe- 
rusethe strange record ofmy blasted fate. 

The second son of a family more dis- 
tinguished for unblemished antiquity 
than possessions or wealth, I was early 
thrown, in a great measure, On my Own 
resources, and sought in foreign climes 
that fortune which there was no chance 
of finding at home. I was successful 
beyond hope or expectation ; and, ere 
my health had been lost and strength 
wasted by the withering influence of a 
tropical clime, I was on my way home- 
ward, rich almost beyond my wildest 
desires. 

“Now am I indeed happy,” I ex- 
claimed as the palm-clad hills of Bom- 
bay faded from my sight—“ now am I 
happy indeed.” For home, with all its 
ecstatic associations, rushed full and 
strong on my mind; I had a father 
whom I revered—a brother whom I 
loved as brother never was loved before ; 
I was going to see them, to live with 
them, never more to part. But there 
was one in whom was concentrated 
the love of father and of brother, and 
more than both—one who for years, 
ay “ even from my boyish days,” had 
ever formed a part of my musings by 
day, my dreams by night; the thoughts 
of whose love and constancy had been 
my guiding polar star in all difficulties, 
the zest of my prosperity, the solace of 
my darker hours; — deprived of whom 
life seemed but a “salt-sown desert,” 
though invested with all that was glo- 
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rious or great, and with whom a crust 
of brown bread and a squalid hovel 
seemed richer than the banquet of a 
Roman emperor, or the palace of an 
eastern magician whose slaves were 
mighty genii, and to whom the ele- 
ments themselves were ministering 
spirits. 

Helen Vere —my hand shakes like 
palsied age as I trace her name — 
Helen Vere was my first, my only love ; 
I loved her before I knew what the 
passion was, and it grew with my years, 
and strengthened with my strength. I 
see her at this moment before me, plain 
and distinct, as if she “were still in 
the flesh.” Her slender, exquisitely 
formed person ; her glorious bust, fault- 
lessly white as uncontaminated snow, 
delicately intersected with veins vying 
with the dreamy azure of an Italian 
sky; her large dark swimming eyes, 
where passionate love and maiden 
bashfulness dwelt, twin sisters; her 
hand—her—but I injure by this at- 
tempt at description — her peerless 
beauty might be dreamt of, but never, 
never could be painted by poet or 
limner. 

We were young when we parted — 
she was but a girl, and I but few steps 
beyond boyhood —and we loved almost 
as children love, without a dream of 
change or alteration. We pledged no 
vows, made no sworn promises ; 


‘* For never having dream’d of false. 
hood, we 
Had not one word to say of constancy.” 


I never dreamt ofchange; I would as 
soon have thought that the sun could 
cease to shine, or the planets keep their 
nightly watch among the countless 
armies of heaven. 

I had not heard from her for some 
time ; the communication with the East, 
especially with that quarter were I was 
situated, was irregular and uncertain, 
and many months had passed since I 
had heard from home. I learned after- 
wards that a letter had come a day 
after I sailed—would to God I had 
received it!—but I must not anticipate. 

My passage home was long and 
tedious, but at last the welcome cry 
from the mast-head was heard, and in 
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a few hours my foot pressed the sacred 
soil of Britian: I felt as if inspired by 
a new existence ; the air seemed richer 
and more balmy than the* aromatic 
gales of Ceylon, for Helen Vere breathed 
it. That delicious moment richly re- 
paid me for years of toil and privation 
and grief—I was happy: how strange 
the word seems now / 

I lost not a moment, but pressed 
homeward; and soon the proud, free, 
eloud-mantled mountains of my native 
Scotland rose before me. The sight 
brought back my home associations 
with redoubled force and vividness; 
and then, for the first time, the thought 
struck me, what if Helen be sick — 
be dead? I never dreamt of picturing 
her as changed — my heart swelled al- 
most to bursting —I trembled like a 
man at whose strength a raging fever 
has scoffed —a cold clammy perspira- 
tion burst from every pore, and though 
but twelve miles from home, I felt as 
if I could as easily have travelled a 
million—I could not go on, were death 
itself the penalty of my delay. 

I turned off the road and entered a 
little country churchyard. It had long 
been deserted, the village to which 
it had been attached having long since 
gone to decay; a few grey, moss-covered 
stones alone remained to chronicle 
where the house of God had been ; but 
the hand of time had spared the dwel- 
lings of mouldering mortality, and the 
damp, rude head-stones still remained, 
to tell that the dust and “ dry bones” 
which they covered had once been living 
and breathing man. Our hereditary 
family tomb was here ; a strange, old, 
gloomily fantastic pile,largely furnished, 
by some rural sculptor, with angels and 
cross bones and armorial bearings. It 
was the last place I had visited when 


I left home ; and I sat down on one of 


the projecting angles, and mused on 
the chances which had befallen me 
since then. A sabbath-like calm per- 
vaded the scene; nothing was heard 
save the slight breeze rustling the clumps 
of withered hemlock, or, at intervals, 
the sweet wild murmur of the humble- 
bee, gathering its treasure from the 
buttercups and blue-bells. No one 
can resist the sympathies of nature al- 
together, and my mind soon grew calm 
and tranquil as the scene around me. 

While I thus sat in my musing 
mood, T heard some one hehind me re- 
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Lord ;” and, on turning round, I beheld 
an old man, a peasant as his dress be- 
tokened, leaning on his staff and gazing 
on alittle grave almost concealed by the 
charnel herbage which encircled it on 
every side. “Ay,” he continued, as if 
unaware of my presence, “blessed in- 
deed are they who die in the Lord ; but 
the wicked man and the persecutor 
has no bonds in his death ; he may 
flourish for a season as a green bay- 
tree; he mayenlarge his bounds, and 
cast forth his arms in his pride; but 
the time shall come when they will 
seek him, but shall not find him, and 
the place which knew him once shall 
know him no more for ever : 
* For why? the way of godly men 
Unto the Lord is known ; 
Whereas the way of wicked men 
Shall quite be overthrown.’ ” 
So saying, he began to clear away the 
grass and weeds from the little stone ; 
and having done so, he sat down, as if 
musing on those who slept below. 

Absorbed as I was with my own 
thoughts, my curiosity at last prevailed, 
and I said to him, “Good morrow, old 
man; I see you are, like myself, a visitor 
of the dead: may I ask whose resting- 
place you contemplate with such an 
interest ?” 

He now for the first time seemed 
aware of my presence, and, looking up 
and touching his broad blue bonnet, 
he replied: **They who sleep here, sir, 
were those of whom the world was not 
worthy—the true salt of the earth, 
even they who wandered about on the 
earth desolate, afflicted, tormented; 
and having come out of great tribu- 
lation, and washed their robes white in 
the blood of the Lamb, are now set 
down at the right hand of God.” Here 
he took off his cap, and looked for a 
moment or two up to the bright blue 
heavens, as if he beheld the glorious 
situation he described. ‘ Ina word,” 
he continued, “they who sleep here are 
two martyrs, who wrote their testimony 
against the defections of the land and 
the breaking of the covenant, even in 
the precious letters of their blameless 
blood. They fellunknown, unlamented, 
and unrevenged, by a world lying in 
sin; but there is One above before 
whom even a sparrow cannot fall to 
the ground unmarked; and He will 


avenge the innocent blood even in His 
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exordium, I requested him to tell me the 
story to which he referred. “ It’s a 
simple tale,” he said, “and little dif- 
ferent from hundreds of other pas- 
sages which our land had the misfor- 
tune to see when the bloody giant 
of prelacy triumphed in his pride and 
cruelty; but ye are a young man, and 
who knows but God in providence 
may yet call you to act in defence of 
his laws and his prerogative, even as 
they did? Surely all these things were 
given as an ensample to us, to act as 
they did, if ever the stern necessity of 
the times demand; which may a 
gracious God in his providence for- 
fend !” 


THE STORY OF JOHN CRAIG AND 
ISOBEL ROSS. 


It was in those days when the bloody 
persecutor of God’s saints, Charles 
the Second, was striving to root out all 
religion from our land, and when the 
booted and spurred apostles of prelacy 
went about like roaring lions seeking 
whom they might devour, that John 
Craig, a singular godly youth, did take 
to wife Isobel Ross, a maiden fair as 
to worldly externals, but, what was 
far better, of an enlightened and sober 
piety, not in any way tainted with the 
defections or errors which then so 
rifely prevailed. They loved and were 
beloved more than usually falls to the 
lot of us poor shreds; and, not without 
reason, they promised themselves many, 
many days of happiness and joy. But 
a continuance of prosperity is not to 
be looked for in this vale of sorrow 
and tears ; every month the persecution 
grew more and more bitter, and honest 
men durst no more worship God after 
the manner of their fathers, but were 
compelled to pray among glens and 
the rocks and caves of the earth, as if 
"hey were evil-doers, breaking and set- 
ting at nought the laws of the land. 

Ye see that tomb there— it is the 
burial-place of the Erskines of Rath— 
(here I started—it was the tomb of 
my fathers the old man pointed to, but 
I said nothing). Sir John Erskine, who 
sleeps there, grandfather to the present 
laird, was one of the most violent per- 
secutors in this part of the country. 
The folk said he had a looking to some 
post under the king, which made him 
the more active in hunting out the 
rebels, as they were called; and he 
exceeded even the rude hirelings of 
soldiers themselves in his oppressions 
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and violences ; some of them indeed 
clean shrunk from participating in many 
of his deeds, which however was milk 
and honey to that blood-thirsty apostate 
James Sharp, whose appetite for car- 
nage nothing could quench or slacken. 

Well, sir, to keep to our tale : word 
was brought him early one morning 
that there was a conventicle, or field- 
preaching, ina glen up among the hills: 
see yonder it is, where a clump of 
black fir-trees are growing. This was 
an opportunity of serving the king not 
to be lost; so he got his servants to 
arm, called out the military who were 
quariered in the village, and set out at 
full speed to the place. But God 
had other things in reserve for those at 
that meeting; for, getting timely notice 
from a herd-boy who had seen the host 
advancing, they all escaped save and 
excepting John Craig, who fell sud- 
denly, before he was aware, into the 
hands of the persecutors. 

Being but a young man, and never 
before convicted of correspondence with 
the hill-folks, many thought that he 
would get free, or a short imprison- 
ment, or small fine; but Sir John was 
enraged at the ill success of his expe- 
dition, and determined to wreak his 
vengeance on the poor lad, as a fearful 
example to the rest of the country. So 
he commanded him to be tied on a 
trooper’s horse, and led him down the 
hill till they came to his own little 
cottage, where his wife Isobel was wait- 
ing his arrival to breakfast. 

It was a fine, calm, clear, winter 
morning, the ground was covered with 
snow hardened by a keen frost, and 
the sun shone brightly and cheerily, 
as ifon a scene of joy and festivity. 
Ilis wife hearing the noise ran out to 
welcome her John, and beheld him a 
fettered prisoner, and in the hands of 
those whose tender mercies she well 
knew were horrid cruelties ! 

But the God whom she served did not 
forsake her in this her moment of bitter- 
ness and despair; she felt nerved with 
a strength which no human power could 
ever invest her with; and she went up 
to her husband firmly and tearlessly, 
as if she knew not that he was soon to 
be a bleeding corse, and she a friend- 
less, houseless widow. She whispered 
a word of courage and consolation in 
his ear, she chafed his stiff, half- 
frozen hands, she parted his long browa 
hair over his brow — for his arms were 
tied—and with the corner of her apron 
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she wiped the sweat from his cheek, 
and the foam of pain and agony from 
those lips from which she had often 
drained deep draughts of love and 
delight. 

The murderous ruffian now tendered 
the test, as the only means of escape 
from death—instant death; and what 
a test! a compromise of conscience, a 
trampling on the tenderest feelings of 
devotion and principle. The agonised 
husband cast an eye of bitter meaning on 
his wife, and she at once understood the 
appeal, and nobly she answered it. 
«‘ John Craig,” she said, with a voice 
slightly broken, for the woman and the 
wife were holding a fearful strife in her 
breast, —“ John Craig, care not for me ; 
I am friendless, I am poor, I have none 
on earth to care for me but you, but 
God will care for me, John; He is the 
father of the fatherless, and the husband 
of the widow; He who has cared for 
me up till this time will give me 
strength to witness this last trial—to 
drain to the dregs this cup of unmixed 
bitterness and grief. We have often 
prayed together, dear John, when we 
were safe in our own sweet cottage, 
when we feared no danger and suffered 
no evil; and shall we not pray now 
when the shades of death compass us 
around, and hem us in on every side? 
come, John, let us pray to Him who is 
the hearer of prayer, and who hath not 
told any of the seed of Jacob to seek 
His face in vain.” And he looked on 
her and was comforted, and shook 
away the first and only tear he had 
shed; and there they knelt on the frozen 
ground, the husband and the wife, and 
prayed a prayer which made even the 
rude and thoughtless troopers turn aside 
and weep. 

But Sir John’s heart was hardened ; 
he rudely broke in on their devotions, 
cursed their canting whine, and com- 
manded the helpless and manacled 
man to kneel down on a little stone, 
and the troopers to prepare their car- 
bines. He obeyed without a murmur; 
but when he rose to take his place as 
commanded, all men wondered at the 
change which that short season of 
prayer had wrought on his counte- 
nance. His eye was no longer clouded 
and downcast, but gleamed with an 
exultation and light which seemed to 
reflect something beyond the grave — 
brighter and more glorious than the sun 
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in his unclouded pride; he kissed the 
pale and bloodless cheek of his Isobel, 
and walked with a stately and un- 
flinching step to the appointed place ; 
but, before he kneeled down, he looked 
steadily at Erskine castle, the windows 
of which were glittering in the morning 
sun, and many thought that a shade of 
sorrow passed over his manly brow. 
He stood as if entranced for a moment 
or two, and then spake in tones more 
sorrowful than angry. ‘ We are com- 
manded to pray for our enemies, and 
from my soul I beseech that my blood 
may not be laid to the charge of this 
man, but I may not conceal what God 
commands me to speak: I shall indeed 
fall by your hands, but I will not fall 
unavenged ; you will not see it — none 
here present will see it— but as surely 
as I speak, it will come to pass. Yet 
three generations, and the proud house 
of Rath will cease to be, and fearful 
will the curse fall: would I could avert 
it! but God has decreed it, and what 
mortal shall stay His hand, or say unto 
Him, What doest thou? Farewell, time 
—farewell, all created comforts; wel- 
come, eternity — welcome, heaven — 
welcome, eternal life. Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit. Amen! 
and amen !’’* 

Here he bent his head and ceased 
to speak. The troopers unslung their 
muskets and took aim, and the miser- 
able wife kneeled down also, covering 
her eyes firmly with both hands, She 
saw nothing—she heard nothing; and 
when she came to her recollection, the 
band had retired, and her young good- 
man was lying at her feet, with his 
brains sprinkled over his fair and manly 
face. She stretched the body out on 
the snow, for she had now no home— 
the wretches had burned the cottage 
to the ground—and after closing those 
eyes which had never spoken to her 
but in the language of peace and love 
and joy, she prayed to their common 
God, and found comfort such as the 
world can neither give nor take away. 

The rest of the tale is short, and will 
not tire out your patience. The mur- 
dering crew spent the whole of that 
day in the village, and none dared to 
visit the widowed mourner, lest they 
should be suspected of treasonable 
communing; such was the nature of 
these fearful times. That night a storm 
raged, such as no one remembered 
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ever having witnessed. The wind howl- 
ed, and swept over the hills and down 
the glens, as if the prince of darkness 
had been riding in triumph at the good 
services rendered him by his liege vas- 
sals. The snow fell fast and thick, 
and the mountain burns foamed and 
boiled, and roared like mighty rivers 
diverted from their proper channels. 
The next morning some pitying neigh- 
bours sought the lone cottage on the 
hill; but what a scene presented itself! 
There lay the martyr, calm as when he 
first entered into his rest, half shrouded 
in the drifted snow, and by his side his 
young widowed wife, coldand stiff and 
dead, the big tear-drops frozen on her 
wan cheek. But they had been tears 
of holy rapture and joy ; she had found 
comfort in death, for a calm smile 
still seemed to linger about her mouth, 
and, like the holy Stephen, those who 
stood around ‘“* saw her face as it had 
been the face of an angel.” 
t ot *~ * # 

They both lie here, doubtless in 
hope of a glorious and blessed resur- 
rection, and in that tomb sleeps their 
murderer, till the thunder of the last 
dread trumpet call the oppressor and 
the oppressed before His throne, who 
will judge all men according to the 
deeds done in the flesh, whether they 
be good or whether they be evil. God 
alone knows his fate; but, sir, not for 
all the wealth of the Indies ten times 
told, would I change that little ne- 
glected hillock of earth for yonder 
proud sculptured tomb. The curse 
has not yet fallen on the house of the 
spoiler ; but as sure as that noontide 
sun is shining over our heads, it will 
come, and that quickly. The blood of 
Abel cried not in vain from the earth, 
neither will that of John Craig and 
Isobel Ross; for precious in God’s 
sight is the blood of his saints. 

an of * . we 

It was long after the old man had 
ceased to speak, that I looked up, and 
when I did so he was gone. I was 
sitting alone, between the patrician 
tomb and the humble earthen mound, 
through the long rank grass of which 
the piping wind whistled in wild fitful 
gusts, as if the inhabitants of the tombs 
were lamenting their destinies and woes. 

When at last I rose, I felt as if I 
were recovering from some strange sick- 
ness or troubled dream. “ The third 
generation,” I continued repeating, over 
and over to myself,—* the third gene 
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ration. ’Tis indeed come. What if 
the strange legend of that old dotard 
should be true? But no! ’tis but an 
idle tale—the invention of credulous 
superstition—an old wife’s fable, to 
frighten children withal. May the 
curse light on the inventor of such an 
improbable farrago!”’ But for all this, 
I felt a kind of nameless awe and ap- 
prehension hang over me, and I half 
wished that I had never seen the pea- 
sant, and never heard his tale. 

When going out of the enclosure, 
I saw some farmers ride past in the 
direction of my father’s house, with 
favours in their hats, as if for a bridal ; 
and between intervals of joyous shouts 
of laughter, I heard mention made of 
Rath house, as the scene of some such 
festivity. I could not prevail on my- 
self to question the many groups as 
to particulars, but rode on, congratulat- 
ing myself on my good fortune in 
reaching home on such an occasion, 
when all would be mirth, and happi- 
ness, and festivity. 

Rath house, the seat of my fathers, 
stands at the extremity of a steep per- 
pendicular line or curtain of rock, 
which, without break or stay, goes 
sheer down full twenty fathoms, till it 
ends in a deep and rapid stream, rush- 
ing through a narrow gorge, and scan- 
tily studded with a sort of dwarfish 
stunted brushwood, through which the 
boiling and bubbling of the water is 
seen at broken intervals. 

Along the ridge of this steep it was 
the custom, when any marriage occur- 
red in the family, for the bridal proces- 
sion to ride to church, which stood in 
a glen about halfa mile distant; and 
on such an occasion the bride and 
bridegroom rode double, that is, on 
one horse, the lady sitting behind, on 
an ancient pad used only for that pur- 
pose. "T'was one of those old anti- 
quated observances which almost every 
family of any standing has, and which 
is kept up merely because practised by 
former generations ; and as the cere- 
mony generally took place a little after 
mid-day, so I fully calculated on meet- 
ing the joyous throng, midway at least. 
“ It will be my brother’s bridal,” said I, 
“and my father will be there—and 
my old uncle, Heaven bless him! will 
be there—and Helen Vere, perchance, 
will be there as bridemaid. Little 


does she dream how soon she may 
ride the principal feature in a similar 
solemnity. 


The thought of Helen in- 
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spired me with new vigour; the legend 
of the churchyard was all forgotten. 
I spurred up my horse, and ere long 
the gray towers and turrets of my 
fathers rose before me, gloriously 
sprinkled by the fervid beams of an 
unclouded July sun. I recognised a 
friend in every stone, an old acquaint- 
ance in every tree. I even thought I 
knew the crows’-nests which I had so 
often despoiled ; and I could swear to 
the initials of my name, which, with 
Helen’s assistance, I had feloniously 
carved out of the smooth bark of a 
huge chestnut-tree. 

But other thoughts now occupied 
my mind, for I heard the joyous shouts 
of many a light-hearted boy and maid- 
en; and presently, turning a corner of 
the way, I saw indeed a bridal proces- 
sion, advancing in all its glittering cir- 
cumstance and panoply. My heart 
beat high. “I will meet them on 
foot,” 1 said, “ as an unknown indivi- 
dual, and their joy and surprise will be 
the greater.” So I turned my horse 
into an adjoining field, and, mantling 
my face in my capacious cloak, I pur- 
sued my way, filled with a variety of 
contending feelings, which I can nei- 
ther analyse nor describe. 

On came the procession. My father 
(according to usage) rode first, on an 
ancient steed, which had faithfully 
served him for more than twenty years. 
The old man was feeble, and more 
bent than when I parted with him ; 
yet still I was rejoiced to see that 
time had laid his hand but gently on 
his honoured head. His eye had wax- 
ed dim, however, and he rode past me 
without stop or recognition. Then 
came my relations, —distant connex- 
ions, whom I had never seen, or, hav- 
ing seen them merely as children, did 
notknow. The ignorance was mutual. 
I was merely regarded as a spectator 
of the solemnity of the day. At last 
the bridegroom appeared, on a gallant 
piebald steed, which proudly pranced 
beneath his joyful burden, as if he glo- 
ried in the weight. I could not be 
mistaken; it was indeed my brother, 
my only darling brother, who, from a 
laughing lad, had grown up into a no- 
ble man,—a man whom in a crowded 
street you would turn back and gaze 
upon, as a perfect model of his race. 
Grace and power were in every motion 
and look ; the light ease of the Apollo 
was admirably blended with the nerve 
and muscle of the Hercules. 
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He rode up, and, as usual, the bride 
sat behind him, tall, slender, and nobly 
fashioned, and bashfully retiring as the 
graceful gazelle. I was about to speak, 
when a passing gust of wind blew 
aside her veil, and there I beheld 
Helen! ay Helen Vere, my first, my 
only love, and my all but pledged bride. 
What misery, and despair, and rage, 
were concentrated in that little mo- 
ment! All my hopes, all the wander- 
ings, and toils, and privations, became 
but as empty wind by that look. I 
seemed in a moment to live over fifteen 
long years of my life. My first feelings 
of love—my parting kiss—my dreams 
of her when far away, danced wildly 
in my brain. She was another’s bride! 
The sudden shock was too much for 
feeble frail reason to.sustain. I forgot 
where I was—what I was doing. I 
rushed forward ; I threw out my arms, 
like one battling with some tempest- 
vexed sea. I screamed, I laughed, 
1 shouted ha, ha, ha! till the rocks 
echoed as with the howling of a thou- 
sand wolves. My blood felt like liquid 
fire; my eyes seemed starting from 
their burning sockets ; my veins were 
swollen to agony, and my heart seemed 
glowing and crackling, as if the infer- 
nal fire of a whole eternity were con- 
centrated in its narrow limits. “ Wel- 
come, my love! welcome, my lady 
bride!” I shouted, “ you have kept 
your troth bravely—we shall have a 
merry bridal—ha, ha, ha! But who 
laughs?” I exclaimed, startled at the 
hideous sound of my own maniac voice 
—“ who dares laugh at us—ha! she 
rides with a demon—’tis death, death 
himself—see you not the fleshless limbs 
through the bravery of his crimson 
robes—down, down fiend !—down, in 
God’s name or the devil’s, to your 
native hell!” And, possessed with the 
wild fantasy which my whirling brain 
had conjured up, I rushed at my 
brother to pull him from his seat. I 
had the nerve of a giant —I was blind 
with the fury of raging madness: the 
horse with its riders were near the edge 
of the rock—I sprung forward at the 
imaginary enemy, and oh, horror! hor- 
ror! horror! over they went, horse and 
riders, over the naked craggy precipice. 
All Ihave described passed ina moment 
of time—the pair, thank God ! never, on 
this earth at least, knew their murderer. 

The moment they fell, my reason re- 
turned like a flash of light—I was fasci- 
nated, rooted to the spot, gazing into 
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the abyss of death and horror. I saw, 
I marked every thing ; I saw the steed 
with its burden dash from point to 
point; I even noted the sparks which 
the hoofs of the agonised brute struck 
from the flinty side of the ravine, and 
I distinctly heard a low but terribly 
clear shriek of mortal agony mingling 
with the sullen crash which told they 
had reached their grave at the bottom. 

The frenzy again came upon me; I 
lost all thought, all fear: regardless of 
the tremendous height, | swung myself 
down by bush and stone, getting footing 
and holding which in no other cireum- 
stances I could have found or availed 
myself of. I heard a confused mur- 
mur of voices above me, the gradual 
diminishment of which was the only 
index to my progress; and at length, 
bruised and breathless, but strong with 
fever and madness, I reached the 
bottom. 

At first I could discern nothing; my 
eye was bloodshot and dim—I was dizzy 
too, and sick and faint; for the first 
excitation had begun to wear away. 
At last I saw something dark mingled 
with white ; it grew plainer and plainer, 
like the phantasmagorical scene of a 
magic lantern ; my sight gradually re- 
gained its wonted power — my reason 
and consciousness returned, and I saw 
what will haunt me till the spirit hath 
parted with the flesh— even longer, it 


may be. > - ° > 
* + * * * a * 
* * # * * £ * 


It was very terrible to be sitting 
there in that wild fastness beside the 
dead, who but minutes—moments ay, 
had been rioting in life, and health, 
and joy —and I had caused the change ; 
but for me, they still had been tenants 
of this glad and sunny earth, had still 
felt the ‘blessed freshness of the western 
breeze which now whirled the withered 
oak leaves around their unconscious 
forms. The solitude was awful. I 
have been in the wild battle, where 
death held his bloodiest carnival,— I 
have seen at sea when the masts were 
sprung, and the breakers a-head were 
already baptising the bows of the de- 
voted ship,—and I have been in a city 
whose walls were crumbling, and whose 
palaces were sinking under the tornado 
and earthquake ;—at that moment I 


would have rushed into the whole of 


these united, if that could be, as a bles- 
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death and desolation which that lonely 
gulf now presented. 

Helen’s face, by some chance, was 
untouched, unmutilated; her head rest- 
ing on the side of the horse, she seemed 
as if peacefully gazing at me, as she 
was wont in bygone years, when re- 
posing with me on the sunny side of 
some green gowan-decked hill. I could 
not believe that what had happened was 
real — I spoke to her—I grasped her 
hand yet warm with recent life — I 
laughed, I upbraided her for her cold 
apathy and neglect. “What! not one 
word, Helen, after our long absence? 
Is this kind? ’Tis but to try, my love— 
speak, Helen, speak but one word to say 
that you are still my own little black- 
haired laughing Helen.” Myeye glanced 
on the fearfully mutilated form of my 
brother — the damning reality at once 
pressed upon my brain — for an instant 
I felt torments to which the severest 
bodily agony would be pleasure and 
ease — but madness, blessed madness, 
came to my relief; and I awoke, as after 
a long and troubled sleep, in the very 
room where I had slept when a child. 

A strange fancy struck me: I thought 
for a moment that I was still a boy, 
that my residence in India, the fearful 
crag, and the lapse of fifteen long years, 
were but the visionary creations of the 
erratic dream of a single night; and I 
almost expected to hear the laughing 
voice of Helen Vere outside my cham- 
ber-door, chiding me for lying so long 
a-bed, when the sun had risen two 
hours before, and the tame stock-doves 
would be wearying for their accus- 
tomed food. 

Two old withered hags, sick-nurses 
I presume, sat on each side of my 
couch in earnest converse, and I gently 
raised myself on my elbow to listen. 
“Tn truth,” said one, “ ’tis an awful 
story; ‘tis lucky the old man died be- 
fore he knew it was his son.” ‘* What 
strange fancies he had, to be sure,” 
quoth the other; “ because the bride 
was timersome, and did not like riding 
a-horseback, he must needs have the 
bridemaid to take her place: well, 
well, old folks will have their fancies ; 
the laird was ever particular in keep- 
ing up the freaks of the family.” I 
could hear = more —‘* She was true 

then!” I yelled, and sunk back stunned 
and senseless, like one stricken by a 
million thunderbolts. 


* * £ ‘3 & 
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T found myself naked and chained 
in a dungeon of a mad-house; it was 
cold, piercing cold; the night was 
wild and stormy, a high hoarse-voiced 
wind shook the dark tall trees which 
grew around the window, and their 
shadows, reflected by the bright moon- 
light, danced and flickered on the 
roof and walls of my cell like demons 
laughing at me, and mocking my dis- 
tress ; a great moping screech-owl was 
perched outside the gratings of the 
window ; and as the neighbouring 
church-clock chimed the hour of one, 
it slowly and sluggishly raised its head 
for a moment, opened its heavy dull 
eye, and then slumbered as _ before: 
the clanking of chains was sullenly 
heard at intervals; and above, and be- 
low, and from every side, came fearful 
demoniac-like gusts of screaming and 
laughter, and shrieks of insensate agony, 
and wild dark blasphemies and ex- 
ecrations. 


In whatever point of view we look at 
this work of Archbishop Whately, it 
is a most disgusting performance. Its 
lightest sin is, that it is as complete a 
specimen of book-makingas ever graced 
the annals of Grub Street. 

It consists of a Letter to Earl Grey, 
of forty-nine pages, which are introduc- 
tory to an Appendix, containing three 
articles: 1. On Transportation, written 
by Dr. Whately, and published, a few 
years ago, in The London Review; 2. 
On Secondary Punishments, published 
last January in The Law Magazine ; 
and, 3. An Essay on Colonisation, of 
sixteen pages long, drawn up, at the 
archbishop’s request, bya friend. Thus, 
a hundred and forty of the two hun- 
dred pages which compose the work 
had been already published in two Lon- 
don periodicals; and this second-hand 
ware is now attempted to be palmed 
off for seven shillings, under the guise 
of being the original production of an 


* Thoughts on Secondary Punishments ; in a Letter to Earl Grey. By 
Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. To which are appended, Two Articles on 
Transportation to New South Wales, and on Secondary Punishments; and some 


Observations on Colonisation. 8vo. 
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Thanks be to God, I am again in 
my sound mind—the fierce remem- 
brance of the above fearful passages has 
softened down into a settled permanent 
melancholy. I cannot bear society— 
I see no one but the old clergyman of 
the village, whose pious communings 
have tended in no small degree to 
make me bear my lot with patience. But 
when I look at the desolation which 
pervades my paternal mansion and 
lawns, when I look at my worn-out 
frame, and my hair prematurely gray 
with sorrow and watching, and think 
that with me one of the oldest families 
in the land will cease to exist, a feeling 
of unspeakable loneliness will ever and 
anon steal upon me; and [ think with 
chastened wonder upon the ways of 
that God which are past finding out, 
and which baffle and put to fault the 
wisest imaginings of our poor, erring, 
short-sighted race. 







archbishop—the first fruit of his labours 
since he was promoted to fill the archi- 
episcopal throne left vacant by Magee. 
We repeat it, that a more shameless 
piece of book-making trickery was ne- 
ver resorted to by the poorest hack who 
wrought in the lowest departments of 
literature. 

Even of the “ original matter” sup- 
plied by the primate, the far greater 
part consists of repetitions of what he 
had already published in The London 
Review or The Law Magazine. A 
collation of the Letter to Earl Grey, 
with the Appendixes, if any one were 
to take the trouble in a matter so per- 
fectly worthless, would reduce its pre- 
tensions to originality so decidedly as 
not to leave ten pages behind. A 
similar process of striking out passages 


identical in reasoning, or containing 


the same facts, from one or other of 
the articles extracted from the two re- 
views, would reduce them at least one 
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half—and the remaining half would be 
worth nothing. Every where we have 
the same statements, the same argu- 
ments, the same evidence. It is hardly 
worth while to offer proofs of this at 
any length, because it must strike the 
reader at once. We take one example, 
however, almost at random. 

It is a great object in this book to 
prove that transportation is no punish- 
ment; and weare furnished, accordingly, 
with stories of the happiness, comfort, 
and prosperity of the convicts. Thus, 
at p. 75, we learn, on the evidence of 
Mr. Potter Macqueen, that a young 
man, transported from Bedfordshire, 
had written home to his friends a letter, 
in which he says, 

«Norman Hughes (a convict trans. 
ported for stealing wheat, a most noto- 
rious character in Bedfordshire) has taken 
a large farm in M‘Quarrie’s Harbour, and 
is doing extremely well. Philip Hibbs 
(a hoy “about eighteen, transported for 
picking pockets) receives 50l. a-year 
wages, as tapster of the Commercial ta- 
vern. ‘This letter was read over among 
the agricultural labourers of Bedford- 
shire ; the effect of it was only this— 
they were anxious to know what they 


could commit to entitle them to be trans- 
ported.” 


This occurs at p. 75. 
to p. 126 :— 


““Mr. Macqueen (Q. 1354) furnishes 
an extract from a letter written by a pri- 
vate soldier quartered in New South 
Wales: he says, ‘Norman Hughes (a 
convict transported for stealing wheat, a 
most notorious character in Bedfordshire ) 
has taken a large farm in Macquarie’s 
Harbour, and is doing extremely well. 
Philip Hibbs (a boy about eighteen, trans- 
ported for picking pockets) receives 501. 
a year wages, as ‘tapster of the Commer- 
cial tavern.’ This letter (continues Mr. 
Macqueen) was read among the agricul- 
tural labourers of Bedfordshire : — the 
effect of it was only this, they were 
anxious to know what they could commit to 
entitle them to be transported.” 


Turn we now 


This is iteration with a vengeance. 
Every second page presents us with 
something of the same kind. We must 
again say, that book-making more dis- 
graceful—a more barefaced attempt at 
extracting seven shillings from us on 
false pretences, was never exhibited. 

Its next most venial sin is the abso- 
lute raggedness and barbarity of its 
style. We did not conceive it possible 
that any man who had enjoyed a uni- 
versity education, far less a man who 
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had attained high university rank in 
such a seminary as Oxford, could write 
any thing so devoid of every grace of 
scholarship or elegance of language. 
Sentence after sentence, paragraph after 
paragraph, commences with “ and;” 
and that unhappy link is generally em- 
ployed to hook together sentences or 
paragraphs which have not any logical 
or grammatical construction whatsoever. 
A creeping crawling penury of lan- 
guage is the constant characteristic of 
every page. Itis proper,indeed, that sen- 
timents fit only for the hangman should 
be expressed in language suitable to 
the kennel. Take a sentence or two 
as specimens, though we find it diffi- 
cult to explain what we mean merely 
by taking specimens. Nothing short of 
submitting to the task of perusing the 
whole book, can convey an adequate 
idea of the depression of thought and 
language which prevails throughout ; 
but here is a sample : — 

** The utter inexpediency of the pu- 
nishment of transportation, of which I 
have long been convinced, and of which 
all my inquiries and reflections convince 
me more and more, is at present much 
more generally and strongly felt than a 
few years back. The removal of crimi- 
nals to our Australian colonies was an 
experiment, whose failure, though uot 
anticipated to the extent I should have 
expected, has, in some degree, been 
forced by experience on the minds of 
most. And many, who still object to 
any alteration of the system, do so, not 
so much from conceiving it [what—the 
system, or the alteration ?] to be a good 


one, as from despair of finding a substi- 
tute.” 


Every vice of a crawling style is to be 
found in these few lines. Again, p. 37. 


“« In respect of the kind of labour in 
which it may be thought advisable that 
convicts should be employed, I would 
suggest, that, though it is in itself very 
desirable that it should be profitable 
enough to go some considerable way in de- 
fraying the expense of their maintenance, 
this is by no means a point of so much 
importance as many others, to which ac- 
cordingly we should be always ready to 
sacrifice it.’ 

Such writing would disgrace the mean- 
est penny pamphleteers. 

One bit of “ ratiocination,” and we 
shall leave this part of our subject. 
His grace had taken an opportunity of 
introducing the corn-laws, of which 
he is of course an enemy, and he thus 
ingeniously deals with them :— 
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“This is not the place for discussing 
the question of the corn-laws ; but it is 
sufficient for the present purpose that it 
should be admitted, which is surely un- 
deniable, that they either are, or are not, 
necessary for the public welfare ; that if 
they are not, then, however profitable 
they may be to any individuals, they 
ought, at any rate, to be altered; and 
that if they are a public benefit, no one 
has a right to complain of being obliged 
to submit to the consequences of them.” 

A glorious dilemma, and full of prac- 
tical wisdom. 

Other passages are equally brilliant 
in the article of wit—but it is not 
worth while to break a cockroach upon 
the wheel. We shall only say, that if 
Dr. Whately was the crack author of 
The London Review, we do not won- 
der at its speedy extinction. We have 
but a misty recollection of that short- 
lived work, but we think that it was 
planned in Oxford, by some dull 
people whose articles had been re- 
jected by The Quarterly. Fired with 
indignation against Lockhart, they de- 
termined to run down Murray; and the 
papers rejected in Albemarle-street 
appeared under the patronage of Saun- 
ders and Otley, gentlemen who, we 
believe, had too much sense to venture 
any money in the concern. It struggled 
through two or three unhappy numbers, 
filled with the prosy or disgusting rub- 
bish of that most disgusting set, the 
political economists, or the rats, of Ox- 
ford, and then died of sheer stupidity. 
It never had any circulation, or made 
the slightest impression on the public, 
who clearly shewed that they were of the 
opinion of the editor of The Quarterly 
‘in respect of” the papers he had re- 
jected ; and we had forgotten its ex- 
istence, until it was recalled to our 
memory by Archbishop Whately’s 
catchpenny compilation ; when we cer- 
lainly felt no surprise, from the speci- 
men before us, that it had so rapidly 
descended to the tomb. 

But, as we have said, the fraudulent 
book-making, and the ragged barbarism 
of its style, are venial in comparison 
with the spirit of the book. We have 
no hesitation in denouncing it as little 
short of infamous, when we consider 
that it comes from an ecclesiastic, espe- 
cially from one exalted to the highest 
rauk of the prelacy. We have never 
fallen, nor ever shall fall, into the cry of 
those who insist that the clergy have no 
right to meddle in matters purely te:..- 
poral, or to interfere in the political 
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discussions of the day. There is no 
class in society forbidden to interfere 
in such discussions— nove which they 
do not occasionally interest in the high- 
est. The Divine Founder of our faith 
shrunk not from deciding the great 
question of the legality of yielding 
allegiance to a foreign master, when he 
directed the payment of tribute to Ti- 
berius. We see nothing in the writ- 
ings of St. Paul that could lead us to 
imagine he would have refused, on pro- 
per opportunity, to give his opinions 
on affairs of state. It appears to us 
somewhat strange to deny to an edu- 
cated gentleman, sometimes of high, 
always of respectable station in society, 
a privilege clamorously insisted upon 
for the meanest—even for the con- 
vict trooper, Somerville. We, there- 
fore, freely concede it to Archbishop 
Whately, that in writing on temporal 
matters he did not incur the blame 
which his Whig associates so liberally 
cast upon the clergyman who dares to 
say a word in behalf of those institu- 
tions, on the support of which he feels 
convinced the security of the church is 
dependent. 

But conceding this, we do not con- 
cede that the question of punishment is 
that which is the most becoming for 
an archbishop to select as his peculiar 
topic. The scriptural authorities te 
which we have already referred as jus- 
tifying clerical interference in political 
discussion, will not bear out a church- 
man in handling the stern topics of 
penal law, unless with views of mercy 
and benevolence. Our Saviour dis- 
missed with impunity the woman taken 
in adultery; certainly not intending 
that crime should go unpunished, but 
as certainly declining to be made the 
punisher. In our own parliament, cus- 
tom insists that bishops take no part in 
the trials involving life or forfeiture, 
thereby marking strongly the distinction 
which we have already made. The con- 
stitution permits them to deal in politics, 
but forbids that they should meddle in 
the punishment of crime. We find in 
the Bible. that St. Paul and other 
apostles were frequently cast into pri- 
son, and underwent the severities of 
the law: we never hear of them ap- 
proaching a jail to discriminate whe- 
ther a penal law was too light in its 
infliction. We have here a successor 
of the apostles taking, uncalled for, that 
.asx upon himself, and executing it 
with all the gusto of an amateur. 
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It is in vain to’ look through the 
archbishop’s book for any trace of 
those feelings which we should have 
expected, @ priori, from a churchman. 
Indeed he very early, in his Letter to 
Lord Grey, takes an opportunity of 
disclaiming what is commonly called 
humanity :— 


‘“‘ Neither compassion, we should re- 
member, nor any other feeling of our 
nature, is, in itself, either virtuous or 
vicious, but only so far as it is or is not 
under the control of sound principle, and 
under the guidance of right reason. But 
the word ‘humanity’ being applied loosely 
and indiscriminately to the feeling, and 
to the virtue, leads, in many cases, to 
such conduct as is absurd and pernicious. 
Those who act from feeling, and not from 
principle, are usually led to shew more 
tenderness towards the offending than the 
unoffending —i.e. towards the culprit, 
who is present, and the object of their 
senses, and whose sufferings or appre- 
hensions they actually witness, than the 
absent, unknown, and undefined mem- 
bers of the community, whose persons 
or property have been endangered by 
him. We feel for an individual, espe- 
cially if before our eyes, even though 
guilty ; for the public no one has, or can 
have, any feeling. Public spirit, there- 
fore, implies a benevolent habit ; and that 
combined with something of reflective 
abstraction.” —pp. 13-14. 


We may say something about the 
position laid down in the first sentence 
of the extract by and by. We have 
first to deal with the conclusion — and 
we deny the truth of it altogether. 

Pyblic spirit, or what is called pub- 
lic spirit—such public spirit as is re- 
ferred to by Archbishop Whately—does 
not imply a benevolent habit. It is 
generally a cloak for cruelty, perfidy, 
or meanness. The man who boasts 
that his regard for the abstraction “the 
public,” deprives him of sympathy 
with the sufferings of the person whom 
he sees before him, need not make any 
boast of his benevolence. A necessary 
duty is to be done — the laws, and the 
penalties attached to their violation, 
must be enforced, else there would be an 
end of society; but if that duty be 
performed with a feeling that the ideal 
public is every thing, the individual 
culprit nothing, it is performed in the 
spirit of harshness, perhaps cruelty. 
According to the theory of the arch- 
bishop, the hangman is the most bene- 
volent of beings. In him kindness to 
the public is a habit; and from a de- 
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sire. to shew more tenderness' to the 
“ undefined members of the commu- 
nity,” he ties the knot with “a bene- 
volent habit, combined with something 
of reflective abstraction.” 

Public spirit is, in fact, the ordinary 
cloak for selfishness. The bard-hearted 
man can appeal to it in justification of 
the indulgence of his savage feelings ; 
the scoundrel in private life finds in it 
a defence for outraging all the laws of 
honour or morality. Looking round 
us among those who set up the most 
noisy claim for public spirit, what 
shall we find them to be? Swindlers 
in the funds, worn-out debauchees, the 
outcasts of the army or navy, convicted 
liars or acknowledged cowards, frau- 
dulent bankrupts, trading gamesters, 
profligate violators of all the social ties 
and domestic. duties— men of whose 
private character no one can speak 
without contempt—on the honesty of 
whose dealings no man can rely. Yet 
see them on hustings, or hear them in 
the houses of lords or commons, or read 
them in their addresses to electors, or 
their letters to newspapers, and you 
will find them claiming honour and 
support on the strength of their zeal 
for the “public.” These are men ex- 
actly after the Archbishop of Dublin’s 
own heart. They are all moulded out 
of that “stern stuff” which makes them 
feel little for those immediately con- 
nected with them; in their own circle 
inflicting injury, they compensate for 
it by a diffused generosity, that takes 
cognisance of the rights of the unde- 
fined community. 

The archbishop, whose studies do 
not seem to be scriptural, may perhaps 
be ignorant that the type of the order 
exists in the New Testament under the 
name of Judas Iscariot. He is the 
very patriarch of public-spirited men. 
When the woman came to pour per- 
fumes on his Master, the “ public 
spirit” of Judas immediately broke 
out : he was indignant that such a pro- 
fligate expenditure should be permit- 
ted ; and if there had been newspapers 
in Jerusalem, would, no doubt, have 
written a leading article, proving the 
utter infamy of neglecting the general 
interest. As it was, he invested his 
argument ina pithy form. ‘ Would it 
not have been better that this had been 
sold, and the money given to the poor?” 
[the argument, totidem verbis, of those 
who now, treading in his footsteps, are 
clamouring for the spoliation of the 
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church]. On Archbishop Whately’s 
principles, Judas Iscariot here display- 
ed a patriotic ardour and a philosophi- 
cal spirit, which entitled him to be 
ranked among those enlightened bene- 
factors of the human race, who under- 
stand humanity so well as to consider 
the claims of the public beyond that 
of the individual. The principles of 
the sacred writer, however, were dif- 
ferent. “ This he said, not because he 
cared for the poor, but because be was 
a thief, and had the bag, and bore 
what was put therein.” And such is 
the character which every man who has 
not sacrificed his feelings to the Moloch 
or the Belial of what now passes for po- 
litical science, will give to him who pre- 
tends to zeal for an abstraction, and ap- 
plies the unbending rigour of law without 
mercy to the individual. “This they 
say, not because they care for the pub- 
lic, but because they are actuated, like 
Judas, by some base personal motive.” 
But, to do the archbishop justice, he 
is at least consistent. No infirmity of 
feeling makes him quail from pushing 
the severity of the law to the utmost. 
Draco framed a code by which all 
crimes had but the one punishment, 
and that was death. The grisly legis- 
lator alleged as a reason, that as it was 
the deviation itself, and not the quan- 
tity of deviation from right, that was 
criminal, all crimes were equal. The 
common sense and the common feeling 
of mankind revolted against this inhu- 
man law. We did not think it was 
possible that a more ferocious maxim 
than that on which it was based, could 
be recommended as the leading prin- 
ciple of legislation—least of all, that 
it should be recommended by a Chris- 
tian archbishop. Draco, however, is 
outdone, in theory at least, by Whately. 
In half a dozen places of his trum- 
pery book, he lays it down as an axiom 
which can admit of no dispute, that the 
greater the temptation to crime, the 
greater should be the punishment :— 


‘‘Morally speaking, the strength of 
temptations from bad education and ha- 
bits, bad associates, strong passions, ig- 
norance, distressed circumstances, favour- 
able opportunities for crime, &c. may be 
taken into account as palliations of an 
offence ; but if we make allowance for 
them, politically, as palliatives in the eye 
of the law, we are encouraging crime, by 
adding to all these other incentives, the 
promise of impunity, and withdrawing 
the salutary check of fear precisely in 
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the very cases where it is most needed,” 
—p. 25. 

The laws of most nations have im- 
posed the punishment of death on rob- 
bery. Instances have occurred in our 
own country of persons having been 
hanged for the theft of some pence. 
As we are growing more humane, the 
price of a man’s life is extended to 
five pounds, which is considered as a 
great stride of liberality in our penal 
legislation. Set, then, two culprits be- 
fore Whately, and invest him with the 
power of putting his theories into prac- 
tice. The crime of the first is that 
actuated by hunger—he stole a loaf, 
As we are not about to make an orato- 
rical case, we shall leave our readers to 
supply what aggravations of misery they 
please — the wife famishing in silence; 
the children dying of starvation, with a 
piteous cry to their parents for relief 
constantly upon their lips, until famine 
chokes the voice; the fireless home; 
the destitution of clothes, of comfort, 
of decency. We shall leave it, we say, 
to our readers to supply the aggra- 
vations of misery; but let them not 
lay the flattering unction to their souls, 
that such things do not exist. He 
who searches the dwellings of the 
poor, knows that thousands of such 
cases—tens of thousands of cases, in 
the degree of misery only one degree 
removed from it, exist in the heart of 
rich, prosperous, pampered, and riotous 
London. They who want to find them 
will not have far to go, no matter in 
what splendid quarter of fashion, in 
what wealthy mart of commerce, in 
what trim and comfortable retreat of 
opulence or ease, their dwellings may 
be placed. But this is a digression. 
It is truth also. 

‘* T stole a loaf, for I was starving,” 
says the first culprit to Archbishop 
Whately. 

“ Starving!” replies the successor 
of the apostles ; ‘* hormble aggrava- 
tion of crime! So, then, you admit 
that the temptation which urged was 
strong?” 

“Strong ! it was the strongest.” 

“Unhappy man! do not aggravate 
your case, already dreadful enough. The 
punishment laid down by our humane 
and scriptural code for theft is death. In 
other cases there may be palliatives — 
in yours none. We should encourage 
crime, did we give you a moment's res- 
pite. The temptation from bad cir- 
cumstances is the worst feature of your 
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case. Remove him, jailer, and hang 
him on the first gallows you can find.” 

Another takes the place of the hungry 
wretch. He is charged with having 
forged, i.e. by another species of theft 
procured, 150,000/. He has, perhaps, 
by his fraud reduced a hundred persons 
to beggary—to that state of temptation 
which the archbishop would punish as 
the grossest sin. The other culprit had 
deprived one baker of a loaf; he now 
before us bad deprived whole families 
of bread. He had been rich—had 
lived like a prince, in the highest 
splendour, the greatest fashion. 

“TI forged 150,000/.,” says this 
culprit. 

“Why?” inquires the archbishop. 

“TI wanted to have a house at Brigh- 
ton, another at Cheltenham; to have 
horses at Melton, ladies in London, 
Ke.” 

“But you could live without these 
things?” 

“Live!” replies the offended forger— 
“to be sure. I had five thousand a- 
year of my own. On reflection, I 
rather think I should have lived hap- 
pier without them.” 

“The temptation is small, then,” 
responds the archbishop, “ and the 
‘ public’ will not suffer by your im- 
punity. Imprison him for a week.” 

Such, in practice, would be the con- 
sequence of the doctrine laid down by 
Whately. Draco punished the greatest 
and the least deviation from rectitude 
with equal severity. This was bad 
enough ; but what will be thought of a 
legislator who inflicts the greater pun- 
ishment on the smaller crime ? 

Firm to this scoundrel maxim, how- 
ever, sticks the archbishop throughout 
his catchpenny. It is repeated over 
and over again, in one variety of stu- 
pid phraseology or another. Infancy, 
idiocy, insanity, are marked out for 
punishment, on the ground, that as 
those who are weakest in intellect are 
the most easily tempted to crime, it 
follows, from the murderous principle 
laid down in the above extract, they 
are objects for a severer code. As this 
will not be believed unless we verify 
our assertion by quotation, we give the 
very words of the archbishop :— 


‘* The evils of this [sending children to 
the soul-destroying contamination of a 
jail] are so generally perceived, that it is 
very common, partly for this reason, and 
partly from a feeling that allowance should 
be made for the transgressions of children, 
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for magistrates to dismiss them with im- 
punity, ‘in consideration of their youth.’ 
But I cannot conceive a more pernicious 
practice than this of holding out to children 
the encouragement of impunity. If there 
is no proper place or mode provided for 
the punishment of young offenders, that 
is a reason for earnestly calling on the 
legislature to lose no time in providing 
one, not for leaving them unpunished.” 


We can conceive a far more perni- 
cious practice than visiting unhappy 
children with the vengeance of an arti- 
ficial and complicated system of laws. 
It is a far more pernicious practice to 
encourage this Herod-like hardness of 
heart, which looks upon the poor 


‘* Impitiably, and kills theirinfant brood.” 


The archbishop admits that temporal 
ruin and eternal damnation are the pro- 
bable consequences of sending children 
to jail ; he admits that there is no other 
mode at present provided by which they 
are to be punished—and yet to that 
desperate peril he commits them with- 
out compunction. What salvo has his 
conscience for this? The usual one 
with his school. Amend the law for 
the next generation, but let the present 
generation perish! O archbishop! the 
ruin of one child by adherence to your 
merciless code, will far outweigh, in 
the eyes of its Creator, all the advan- 
tages that you can flatter yourself would 
be the result of all the legislation of 
your life. 

Having next proceeded to denounce 
the “ pernicious practice” of being leni- 
ent to first offences, and inculcating on 
the minds of magistrates that such leni- 
ency is very disgraceful to them, he 
comes to the consideration of the cases 
of insane criminals. We have no re- 
cord left to inform us what were Dra= 
co’s opinions respecting the mad; but 
they could not have been more bloody 
than the following :— 


‘Obvious as these principles are 
[some absurd, or rather, indeed, criminal 
trash, to which we shall presently refer], 
they are frequently overlooked, not only 
in such cases as I have already alluded 
to, but also in those which relate to per- 
sons suspected of insanity. Strangely 
confused notions seem often to occupy 
the mind both of judges who give direc- 
tions, and of juries who endeavour to 
act on them, as to the question, how far 
a person labouring under any degree of 
derangement is a proper subject of pun- 
ishment. I have known judges enter 
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metaphysical disquisitions, on the ques- 
tion, how far such and such a person was 
capable or not of * distinguishing. right 
from wrong,’ or was in a ‘ sound state of 
mind’ at the time of his doing a certain 
act, &c. And the decisions of juries 
accordingly have been, in such cases, as 
inconsistent with each other, as might 
have been expected, considering that they 
were not formed on any clear and intelli- 
gible principle. No man can be, pro- 
perly speaking, in a sound state of mind 
when he commits a crime. He whose 
passions so prevail over his reason as to 
induce him to commit murder, for in- 
stance; or who coolly and deliberately 
commits it, fully aware of his own wic- 
kedness in so doing; or again, who has 
persuaded himself that it is not a wicked 
but a meritorious action —like the per- 
secutors of the first Christians, who 
* thought that whosoever killed them did 
God service ;’ —all these persons are, in 
some sense, in a disordered state of mind, 
whether that disorder proceed from any 
bodily disease or not.” ** ” 
[We omit some stupid metaphysics. ] 
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« Tf a man designs to burn a house, or 
to do any other act, we have nothing to 
do with the causes which led to his en- 
tertaining such a design. We know, on 
the one hand, that no one can be, 
strictly speaking, in a sound state of 
mind, who designs any crime; and we 
know, on the other hand, that many, 
who have been impelled to such de- 
signs by the strongest and most evi- 
dently morbid aberrations of intellect, 
have yet shewn, by the precautions they 
have taken for accomplishing their pur. 
pose undetected, that they were fully 
aware of the particular act they were 
engaged in ; and consequently that they, 
and others similarly circumstanced, might 
be checked by the apprehension of pu- 
uishment.” 


If God so deals with us as this man 
would deal with his fellow-creatures, 
wo to the inhabitants of earth! That 
the commission of crime is of itself a 
proof of insanity, is, we know, a stoic 
doctrine : 


** Qui species alias veri, scelerisque tumultu 
Permistas capiet, commotus habebitur 
—————. an commotz criminis mentis 
Absolves hominem, et sceleris damnabis eundem 


Ex more imponens cognata vocabula rebus.”’ 


We did not know that it was a 
Christian one; but the application of 
the doctrine to penal purposes, never, 
we believe, before entered the head of 
Christian or of stoic. We leave it to 
the contempt or indignation of our 
readers. Hang the insane! 

But, in truth, the archbishop seems 
to deal with men as if they were not 
accountable beings. He is fond of 
talking of them as if they were brutes. 


“* We punish,” he says, “acriminal on 
the same principle that we extinguish a 
conflagration, to prevent its spreading ; 
or destroy a mad dog, that its bite may 
not communicate the infection. We seek 
to check the example of crime, and to 
substitute an example of terror.” 


Elsewhere :-— 

“It is not reckoned a useless cruelty, 
or an absurdity, to attempt to teach a dog, 
by beating, to abstain from worrying 
sheep. Any one, therefore, who, well 
knowing that irrational animals can be 
trained, by fear of punishment, to check 
their impulses, yet would proclaim im- 
punity to any man who may be, partially 
or wholly, reduced to the state of an 
irrational animal—such a one plainly 
shews that he is allowing his views to be 


Iniuence ions.” 


Hor. 


Does the archbishop think that eit'ver 
judges or criminals have souls to be 
saved? It would seem as if he did 
not. Once more :— 


“It is said that those who train young 
dogs to attack foxes, badgers, and other 
such vermin, are anxious that they should 
not be severely bitten in their earliest 
attempts, which might have the effect of 
daunting their spirit for ever: they ac- 
cordingly muzzle, or otherwise disable 
the beast which the dogs are first set at ; 
and when they have acquired the habit 
of attacking it, without having formed 
an association of pain and danger, they 
will afterwards not be deterred by the 
wounds they may receive. Now it ap- 
pears to me, that to hold out impunity to 
the young and to first offenders, and thus, 
as it were, to,muzzle the law till they 
shall have acquired the habit of defying 
it, is precisely an analogous kind of 
training, and just what is best suited to 
breed up hardened criminals.” 


Is not this wretched language from 
the pen of a Christian bishop? Is not 
this constant comparison of man to 
the brutes that perish, to say the least 
of it, an indecency? Whately him- 
self, when writing an impotent answer 
to Paley, conld see the futility of such 
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comparisons. ‘“ The moral faculty,” 
says the archbishop, “ or power of dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong, is one of 
which brutes are destitute. But this 
Dr. Paley and some other ethical wri- 
ters deny to man also. The descrip- 
tion given by that author of our dis- 
cernment of good or bad conduct (viz. 
as wholly dependent on reward or pun- 
ishment), would equally apply to many 
of the brute creation, especially the 
dog.” Paley’s language cannot be 
forced into any thing like a denial that 
man possesses the faculty of distin- 
guishing right from wrong, or an asser- 
tion that his discernment of good or 
bad is dependent wholly on reward or 
punishment ; but let that pass. Whate- 
ly is but an impar congressus to Paley, 
who may be left to himself. But sup- 
pose he had confounded the human race, 
in some of its attributes, with the brute, 
how dares Archbishop Whately repre- 
hend him for so doing, when his own 
book is filled with analogies between 
men and brutes, and recommendations 
to legislate on the affairs most vitally 
interesting mankind, on _ principles 
drawn from the management of mad 
dogs or vermin? 

Deal with men as with dogs, seems 
to be the leading maxim of this book. 
The penitence of the criminal is scoffed 
at (p. 48); all reference to religion is 
carefully avoided. The sooner a man 
is hanged the better :— 


“ The speediness, again, of the execu- 
tion of sentence of death, would, I think, 
contribute, more than in the case of al- 
most any other punishment, to enhance 
the salutary terror of it. For we should 
remember, that, as nature has sentenced 
every one to death, delay, and especially 
uncertain delay, in the infliction, tends, 
as far as it goes, to approximate the pe- 
nalty of the law to the ordinary course of 
nature, and thus to impair its character 
as a penalty.” 


No doubt, nature has sentenced us all 
to die; but is there nothing after death ? 
—nhothing that should make us pause 
before we send a fellow-creature in a 
hurry to his last account? We speak 
not of the chance of mistake—a chance, 
of course, greatly increased by such 
speedy doings as those recommended 
by Archbishop Whately,—-but we beg 
leave to remind him that the prisoner 
is not the only one interested before 
God in the result of the trial. The 
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bunal before which he is to .appear ; 
and so has the legislator who decrees 
the infliction of death. The blood of 
the poor culprit whose life is lightly 
sacrificed to serve “ the public,” or to 
gratify a theory —ay, or to support a 
system of law not based in justice and 
necessity—will cry to heaven. Whately 
may laugh at this if he pleases, but it 
will be a laugh full of peril. 

We are sick of the work, but cannot 
conclude without noticing his sugges- 
tion of the mode of execution. At 
the end of his Letter to Lord Grey he 
says— 

«* All the ends of justice would be an- 
swered, and much better answered, by a 
private execution, in presence of a cer- 
tain number (say twelve) of respectable 
individuals, chosen by lot to witness the 
execution, and duly to certify it under 
their hands. The publication of this 
certificate would remove all doubts as to 
the infliction, and the proper infliction, 
of the sentence, and the many and seri- 
ous evils which, experience shews, attend 
public executions, would be avoided.” 


This is not original ; the practice of the 
Venetian Council of Ten was of the 
kind here recommended. Their exe- 
cutions were private—how they an- 
swered the ends of justice, we leave 
it to history to tell. 

If it were possible that this absurd 
suggestion could be acted upon; — if 
twelve respectable men could be found 
to act as aides-de-camp to the hang- 
man, or jurymen of the gallows — 
the consequence, in no long period of 
time, would be, that the right of par- 
don or of execution would rest wholly 
in them. A poor or obnoxious culprit 
would suffer; one who by any means 
(bribery among the rest) could obtain 
sympathy among the respectable men, 
would only undergo a mock execution. 
But the thing is too absurd to talk 
about. Privacy of punishment would 
convert an execution into a murder. 
Punishment ought to be public. Even 
Whately himself, in another part of his 
ill-digested catchpenny, acknowledges 
it. In p. 136, he says— “In the ar- 
rangement of punishment, pain inflicted, 
and not PUBLICLY known, ts pain thrown 
away.” And yet he recommends the 
privacy of capital punishment in p. 46. 
How could this man ever have obtained 
a professorship at Oxford? As for his 
archbishopric, we know how he ob- 
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portation. Whatever among them is 
true has been stolen ; whatever is origi- 
nal is absurd. But we may claim a 
right to ask why he—an ecclesiastic— 
wrote on such a subject at all? And 
this is his answer :— 

“I found myself long since, as a pa- 
rish minister, inculeating moral conduct 
under circumstances unfairly disadvanta- 
geous ; when the law afforded not only no 
adequate discouragement to crime, but 
even, in many instances, a bounty on it. 
When I met with instances in my own im- 
mediate neighbourhood, on the one hand, 
of persons of the best character not only 
refusing to proceed against depredators, 
but labouring in every way to promote 
the escape of the guilty, because the law 
denounced death against the offences, 
and they could not ‘bring themselves to 
incur even the remote and almost imagi- 
nary risk of exposing a thief to that 
fate; and, on the other hand, of per- 
sons receiving letters from relatives who 
had been transported, exhorting them to 
find some means. of coming out to join 
them, and depicting the prosperity of 
their condition in such terms as natu. 
rally to excite the envy of the honest 
and industrious labourers whom they had 
left at home, struggling for a poor sub- 
sistence ;— when all this, I say, came 
under my own observation, I could not 
feel and teach that government answered 
its end of being ‘for the punishment of 
evil-doers, and for the praise of them 
that do well,’ while its enactments pro- 
duced, on the contrary, rather a terror 
to the good than to the evil.” 


We pass by all the verbiage of this 
rumbling sentence, to ask the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin why, if he was so 
sensitive on the peccadillos of the pa- 
rish in which he lived, he has not found 
any opportunity as yet of turning his 
eyes upon that country of which he is 
the primate? There in Ireland he will 
not find those inferior circumstances of 
criminality—matter calling for second- 
ary punishments, or the minute inspec- 
tions of the law— but murder upon 
murder, flagrant throughout the land. 
He dates his letter on the 25th of July, 
1832, ata time when blood was flow- 
ing in all directions in Ireland—when, 
according to Sir Hussey Vyvyan, fifty- 
seven murders, generally of the most 
atrocious and barbarous kind, had taken 
place since he had assumed his com- 
mand, independent of at least double 
that number of persons slain in affrays 
with the police — when rape, arson, 
robbery, were matters of every-day 
occurrence — when, in fact, Ireland 


presented the spectacle of a country 
where all the horrors and vices of 
savage and civilised life were blended 
in unholy unio 
of Dublin (a great “fanctionary in the 
island, one frequently appointed a lord 
justice), who could descend to the 
smallest minutie of penal legislation, 
and dictate the pettiest details of 
punishment, sits down to compile a 
treatise deploring the increase of crime 
in Van Diemen’s Land, and lifting 
up his voice (p. 150) on the progress 
of prostitution in New South Wales! 
He may let Australia alone, and turn 
his eyes upon Kilkenny or Wexford. 
We conclude as we began. When 
we consider that this work proceeds 
from so elevated an ecclesiastic, it ap- 
pears to us to be the most disgusting 
we have ever had the misfortune to 
peruse. It is odious to see the church- 
man taking upon himself the task of 
the executioner, and entering the wretch- 
ed abode of the prisoner, not to soothe 
with spiritual hope, or bring to a better 
mood of thought by the solemn an- 
nouncement of spiritual dangers, but to 
ascertain whether the jail be sufficiently 
hard, the lash duly administered, the 
portion of food not too freely doled 
forth, the rope not too scantily called 
into operation. There are those on 
whom such offices fitly devolve, and 
by whom they are properly adminis- 
tered; but we do not think that they 
become the rank of one who sits with 
dukes, or the order of a preacher of the 
Gospel of mercy. Of that Gospel, 
however, not a word is mentioned in the 
archbishop’s book—not a passage can 
be found in it to indicate his persua- 
sion that man is better than a dog, or 
to be treated otherwise than as a dog. 
The design and purport of the Gos- 
pel was to elevate the human kind, to 
embue us all with sympathies one for 
another, and to teach us that each indi- 
vidual man is an object of care to the 
Almighty Creator of all. The design 
and purpose ‘of the archbishop’s book 
is to inculcate the necessity of con- 
sulting the convenience of “society” 
the prime end of every thing; ion 
that lis eyes never can soar. With 
him “ neither compassion, nor any other 


Sfeeling in our nature, is virtuous or vi- 


cious, but only so far as it is or is not 
under the controi of sound principle, and 
under the guidance of right reason.” 
A churchman might have been ex- 
pected to have looked to another sanc- 
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tion than the vague words, “ sound 
principle” and “ right reason.” But 
God is no where in the archbishop’s 
book ; and it is no wonder that his name 
should have been forgotten here. It is 
not worth while, however, to continue 
acriticism which we never should have 
begun but for the station of the writer. 
The work itself, catchpenny in form, 
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grovelling in style, cruel in sentiment, 
godless in feeling, absurd in reasoning, 
and, when the rank and order of its 
author is considered, revolting in choice 
of subject, calls only for attention as 
affording a lamentable proof that “ li- 
beral politics” may degrade an arch- 
bishop to a state of thought and feeling 
not higher than that of a hangman. 


NIGHT. 


A Fragment. 


* 


~ 


Nicut! on thy face of beauty I have gazed ; 
But ’tis not always thus—would that it were ! 


Thou hast thy terrors also. 


When thine eyes 


Of starry light are closed, and from thy throne, 

In the black womb of space, thou frownest grim— 
No beam upon thy forehead —then thou art 

An awful deity. The very calm 

In which thy darkness floats is terrible. 

Rocks, temples, mountains, whose huge outlines stood 
In bold relief against the azure sky, 

Are hidden in thy gulf, and cast no shade. 

Columns and towers, like guilty angels, stand 


Amid the gloom. 


The palaces of kings 


Dissolve from sight, as if they never were. 
Earth’s ruins are more ruinous—and Heaven 
With all her lights seems to have fled away, 
Affrighted, from the universal chaos. 


a 


* * 


Such art thou, O Night! 
A changeful spirit, veering in thy course 


From sad to beautiful. 


When thou puttest on, 


King-like, thy bridal garments, spangled o’er 
With stars for jewels, and upon thy crest 
Wearest the silvery moon —’tis then thou art 
Adored of Nature, and thy placid reign 


Gladdens the sons of men. 


But when with wrath 


Thy front is clouded, and thy lustrous gems 
Are laid aside—a fearful monarch thou ! 
Day is but thy creation! from thy womb 
He rises up, to scatter o’er the world 


His gaudy beams. 


His empire is but short. 


Like all things beautiful, he will decay ; 


While thou wilt last for ever ! 


The last trump 


Is his and Nature’s dirge —when into naught 
All things, save thy dark kingdom, shall dissolve! 
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ZOHRAB THE HOSTAGE.* 


*“ Harrep after hatred has been mani- 
fested by thee, O tyrant chief! and thy 
secret rancour has been revealed.” Such 
is the author’s epigraph to his amusing 
tale, which will enhance the literary 
character of Mr. Morier. We are un- 
der great obligations to this gentleman. 
He followed, in publishing Hajji Baba, 
in the wake of the author of Anastasius, 
the vivid descriptions and powerful 
delineations of which had awakened a 
general curiosity for further insight into 
the manners of the East. Mr. Hope was 
toostrong an antagonist tocope with,and 
Mr. Morier very sensibly aimed at a low- 
er mark; but as with all true modesty 
talent is usually combined, so Mr. 
Morier’s attempt was eminently suc- 
cessful, and he immediately established 
himself as a novelist. His journals, 
however, had previously thrown much 
light on Persia, which, taken with Sir 
Robert Ker Porter’s work, Sir John 
Malcolm’s History and Sketches, the 
Kuzzilbash, and the novel before us, 
enable the Englishman to acquire an 
extensive knowledge of the moral, po- 
litical, religious, and intellectual con- 
dition of the country, 

Mr. Morier confesses, that in the 
present novel the quantum of history 
is very small in comparison with that 
of fiction. “ It may be compared,” 
he says, ‘* to the small canal by means 
of which water is made to meander 
through a cultivated field in the East, 
fertilising the tract through which it 
passes, but without which it would be 
barren and without value.” We take 
all as he gives it—there may be little 
of truth and much of fiction in his nar- 
rative; but it contains a succession 
of personages, the modes of whose 
thoughts, actions, and deportment, 
tally with the strict letter of existing 
facts and circumstances in Persia. The 
narrative runs in an even, unpretend- 
ing style, yet forcible withal, and de- 
tailed in a masterly manner. The hero 
and heroine of the tale are fabulous ; 
but the Shah, the Humpback, and the 
faithful and generous Sadek, belong to 
history. The enormities committed 
by the royal troops at Asterabad have 
their parallel in the siege of Kerman, 
as set forth in Malcolm’s history. The 
country is faithfully described, and a 


clear insight given of society. Novels 
of this stamp and character are valu- 
able additions to literature, and worth 
a thousand of those frothy productions 
of slip-shod authors of whom Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley have been so 
vastly fond, and in whose society they 
have so foolishly, we think, for their 
own pockets, indulged. Time, we 
hope, will make one of them wiser and 
more prudent. Ie will then find us 
as ready to praise as we have hitherto 
been to condemn his labours. 


The morning sun had already be- 
gun to be sensibly felt in the close atmo- 
sphere of Tehran, when Sadek, a Geor- 
gian slave, the chief valet to Aga Maho- 
med, tyrant of Persia, with Hashim, 
his deputy, occupying a small room 
adjacent to the saloon wherein his 
master reposed, awoke out of his broken 
sleep in the greatest alarm. Beautiful, 
by the way be it observed, was the 
abode of the Shah, being one ofthe prin- 
cipal imarehs, an octagonal building, 
placed in the centre of a vast shrubbery, 
divided by extensive walks, shaded 
by avenues of tall poplar and large 
chenar-trees, and refreshed by ever- 
splashing fountains. The air around 
was impregnated with the balmy odour 
of rose-trees, of which thick plantations 
were scattered over the garden, and 
hence the lovely spot derived its name 
of Gulistan, or the Rose Garden. The 
octagonal building was the shah’s place 
of repose for the summer months: it 
was open on all sides by doors and 
casements, having in its centre a large 
saloon of curious construction, with 
many retiring corners, where the occu- 
pant could withdraw to enjoy the pass- 
ing breeze, from whatever quarter it 
chanced to blow, and surmounted by 
an ample cupola, rich in arabesques, 
and covered with paintings emblazon- 
ing the shah’s exploits. Herein lay 
the tyrant in uneasy slumber. 

Sadek should have watched the live- 
long night; but he had fallen asleep- 
an example which had been devoutly 
followed by his friend Hashim. The 
former had been a faithful servant to 
the shah and his family. He was a 
man of firm purpose and tried courage, 
a lover of justice, and holding in de- 


* By the Author of Hajji Baba. 3 vols. R. Bentley, late Colburn and Bentley 
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testation the cruelties of his master. 


His fidelity, however, he knew was of 


no avail against his master’s anger 
towards himself; so when he started 
from his inadvertent slumber, he shook 
his companion, and the two sat down 
on the steps leading to the shrubbery, 
until it should be time to awaken their 
lord. From their conversation we ga- 
ther that the shah was about to depart 
on a hunting excursion. The follow- 
ing extract contains a good description 

Aga Mohamed Shah, and of his 
gozoo or shaver, a humpbacked, plot- 
ting, keen- sighted, quick-witted, mali- 
cious, avaricious, conceited knave. 
This last character is not according to 
the letter of history ; the authors de- 
sign, We suppose, in portraying such 
an imp of darkness, is to lay before 
English readers a picture of concen- 
trated Eastern villany. Both charac- 
ters are admirably sustained through- 
out the whole narrative, without one 
false position or phrase, yet with 
exceeding dexterity and ease. The 
scene descriptive of the gozoo’s fate, 
in the third volume, is the work of 
a master-hand. The artist seems, so 
to speak, to have worked with a few 
simple colours, and to have given but 
a few strokes of the pencil—and lo! 
we have a consummation of appalling 
effect. Fatteh Ali Mirza is intended 
for the present shah of Persia. 


“ Nature, in forming Aga Mohamed 
Shah, intended to have installed a mind 
of uncommon vigour into a body c: apable 
of seconding its energies, by making it 
full of activity and strength ; ; but ‘the 
whole scheme was frustrated by the cru- 
elty of man. Whilst the sharpness of 
intellect was preserved, it became dis- 
eased with ill-humour and moroseness, 
for every time that his body became an 
object of contemplation, he entertained 
such disgust towards himself that the 
feeling finished by placing him at enmity 
with all mankind. What would other- 
wise have been tall and erect, was now 
bent with the curve of apparent age ;— 
what would have been strength of muscle 
and breadth of shoulder, seemed blighted 
and shrivelled. His face, particularly in 
a country where beards are universally 
worn, appeared like a blotch of leprosy q 
for it was almost tot lly hairless,— it 
could only boast of a few straggling 
bristles, which here and there sprouted 
at irregular distances, like stunted trees 
upon a poor soil, The skin which covered 
it resembled wetted parchment, hanging 
in baggy furrows down the cheeks, un- 
der the chin, and about the neck. This 
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spectral countenance, for so it might be 
called, was, however, lighted up by a 
pair of small grey eyes of more than 
human lustre, ‘which, from under two 
ragged curtains of eyelids, flashed all 
their intelligence abroad, and as they 
expressed rage, jealousy, or cruelty, 
made those who were exposed to their 
fire feel as if they were under the fasci- 
nation of some blood-seeking monster. 
But with all this there were moments 
when this face would smile, and would 
even relax into looks of pity and bene- 
volence ; but so treacherous were these 
symptoms esteemed, that at length they 
were only looked upon as signals of some 
extraordinary disaster, or as beacons to 
warn those in danger to be upon their 
guard. 


“ The shah had scarcely dismissed his 
attendant, before the humpback glided 
into the apartments, bearing in his hand 
the silver basin, the towels, and all the 
apparatus for shaving. There was in 
the appearance of this being something 
so mysterious, and at the same time so 
hideous, that it was generally supposed 
the shah had selected him for his im- 
portant office, in order to keep himself 
in good humour with his own deform- 
ities. His immense head, placed in a 
snug nook between his high shoulders 
and a protecting hump behind, supported 
on a pair of slender legs, and accom- 
panied by arms and hands of immense 
length and strength, put one in mind of 
an il- conditioned scarecrow. The ex- 
pression of his face was scarcely human 
—heavy eyelids giving protection to a 
flashing eyeball ; ‘lips ‘of the ape, over- 
shadowed by a profusion of hair; and a 
cunning and malignancy of smile which 
made the skin to creep and the heart to 
loathe. 

“ He went doggedly about his work, 
like one much at his ease though full of 
design,— it was the ichneumon waiting 
upon the crocodile. Being a sort of pri- 
vileged attendant, he was ‘the depository 
of many of his master’s secret thoughts, 
the instrument of many of his acts of 
tyranny, and was therefore hated as a 
spy, and dreaded as an informer. 

“The barber took possession of his 
master’s head as a commodity peculiarly 
his own, washed it, shaved it, trimmed 
it with a dexterity “and courage, consi- 
dering to whom it ‘belonged, which none 
but a being of his audacity could have 
ventured upon. Few words passed be- 
tween them, but such as were spoken 
were full of import, and characteristic of 
the terms upon which they were. 

** * Baba Khan goes to-morrow, 
the shah. 

“* AsIam your sacrifice, yes,’ 
the humpback ; ‘ he goes.’ 


’ said 


said 
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** * There is no harm in that boy,’ said 
the king. , 

** *« No, none, now,’ answered the bar- 
ber in a suppressed croak, laying some 
stress on now. 

“* And why now?’ said the shah. 

«« « He will soon feel that he is to be 
a king,’ said the humpback, ‘ and that 
makes a difference.’ 

«« © By the head of the shah,’ said the 
king, stopping the barber's hand, ‘ let 
him keep his eyes open; I allow none to 
be ambitious but myself in my kingdom. 
What crooked thoughts are passing in 
thy crooked carcass.’ 

*** Your slave spoke of those around 
him. The meat may be wholesome, but 
the garnish may be poison. 

““* You must ke ep watch upon those 
who surround him,’ said the shah, after 
a moment's thought; ‘ I must know who 
and what they are.’ 

«Upon my eyes be it,’ said the 
humpback ; ‘ there is one, however, of 
whom none but the shah can speak.’ 

*« « What words are these,’ said the 
king ; ‘ who is that ? 

*** He has a sister, 
nant imp. 

*** Hold your impious tongue, scoun- 
drel!’ exclaimed the monarch. ‘ Let 
none speak of the Lady Amima unless 
with that respect due to the only thing 
which the king loves upon earth. The 
dust of her feet 
eyes.’ 

‘«« The imp cast a sidelong look of ma- 
lice at his master, and having finished 
his operation, he stood before the king 
in an attitude of humility. ‘ May I be 
your sacrifice Am I dis- 
missed ?” 

«Yes: see that all things be in rea- 
diness for a week's absence. Let the 
chief astrologer come, and tell him that 
I mount my horse in an hour, and that 
the stars must be in readiness.’ 


said the malig- 


is collyrium for my 


! it is done. 


Long ere the dawn had broadened 
into daylig ht, the hunting procession 
left the lofty porticoes of the palace of 
Tehran. First came a richly equipped 
takhtaveran, shrouded over with crim- 
son cloth, embroidered with the sun 
rising behind a lion couchant (the royal 
emblem of Persia), and falling over a 
frame of gilded lattice-work. This 
was carried between two mules, superb 
in their rich caparison and housing of 
red cloth ; other mules were in attend- 
ance. The litter was spread over with 
the softest cushions, and guarded by 
several women on horseback, some clad 
in crimson cloaks, with the privilege of 
exposing their faces (which is a license 
allowed only to the females ofthe royal 
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household), while others were wholly 
covered by impenetrable veils of white 
muslin. Then followed, richly har- 
nessed, horses led by grooms, and 
mules bearing rich yackdars or trunks; 
and eunuchs, whose eyes were peering 
after any unhappy contemner of the 
Corook that had been proclaimed, 
which carries instant death to any au- 
dacious subject coming on the path 
of the shah’s women. Thus travelled 
Aga Mohamed’s niece, the Princess 
Amima. 

Next came the tyrant himself, with 
the fulness of barbaric pearl and gold, 
and oriental magnificence. As he issued 
from the gate of his palace, there was a 
general commotion: the grooms drew 
up their beautiful train of led horses in 
front; the running footmen were on 
the alert; the pipe-trimmers, shoe- 
bearers, cloak-bearers, spear-carriers, 
with officers and courtiers innumerable, 
were allin readiness. Next you might 
see the mounted guard of gholams, 
composed of young men of rank, in 
glittering attire, and on steeds of the 
choicest Arabian or Turcoman blood ; 
and then a body of 200 camels, called 
zamburek, each bearing a small swivel 
gun on its back, which were to be fired 
as the royal foot touched the stirrup. 
Further on were the mirzas, or men of 
the pen, being parcel of the secretary of 
state’s attendants; whilst the heralds 
and chief executioner’s officers were 
mustering the whole body and arrang- 
ing them in order. The hunting 
equipages had already proceeded — 
only a few favourite hawks were seen 
perched on the wrists of their keepers, 
hoodwinked and noosed, for the amuse- 
ment of the king, who was particularly 
fond of the sport which they afforded. 

Forward came the shah from the 
inner apartments with slow pace and 
solemn look. The vizirs, the secre- 
taries of state, the chief executioner, 
the governor of the city, the chief 
mollah, with his congregation of priests, 
and the locust crowd of courtiers, bent 
in adoration before him. He ap- 
proached his own horse, by the side of 
which stood the antrologes-soyel, look- 
ing intently on his watch, to give him 
the auspicious second when his foot 
should touch the stirrup. The second 
came—the shah vaulted into the sad- 
dle—the swivels from the camels were 
discharged —a multitude of drums, 
cymbals, and hautboys, poured forth 
their sounds, which were drowned by 
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the acclamations and prayers of his 
subjects. 

The hunting excursion is described 
in very animated terms, particularly 
the pursuit of the wild ass. The shah 
aims at one of these animals, which 
was standing on the very apex of a 
lofty rock, and misses it. Fatteh Ali, 
a lively and handsome youth, Amima’s 
brother and the shah’s nephew, aims 
a shot, and the animal comes tumbling 
to the ground. The anger of the tyrant 
was instantly enkindled, and the sports 
ceased. The youth was ordered from 
the field, while the shah with difficult 
swallowed his rage, which would have 
annihilated the audacious Fatteh Ali, 
had his uncle possessed any other re- 
lative who might be his heir. When 
he reached the encampment of Bagh 
Shah, he inquired after the prince, 
when he was told that he was passing 
the evening with his youthful compa- 
unions and servants in firing at a target. 
No information was worse timed. 

Aye, Bakbakht!’ he exclaimed, 
“oh, the ill-favoured youth, what dirt 
is he eating! Is it not enough that he 
should have bearded me to my nose this 
very morning ; and now he wishes to 
proclaim my defeat to the whole camp, 
by reminding them at every shot of his 
victory.” He orders Sade k to conduct 
him to his private tent, while he com- 
manded the humpback to place the 
box under his pillow in the tent of 
secrecy. 

Therein sat the shah, with two tapers 
before him, as the prince stepped in 
with all the innocence and confidence 
of youth. 


“ « Fatteh Ali,’ said the shah, in no 


very agreeable -toned voice, ‘ sit!’ This 
was an unheard-of priv ilege ; however, 
in obedience, he sat down. ‘ Fatteh 


Ali,’ repeated the king, with a strangely 
solemn air, ‘ you are young— you are 
heedless, ’tis true ; but young and heed- 
less as you are, you must be | taught that 
if you once lose respect for those to 
whom respect is due, you may in time 
commit acts of the most reprehensible 
nature,—acts which, if not rebellious, 
may border on rebellion, and leave me, 
your lord and ms ster, no other alternative 
than that one of depriving you of the 
power of so doing.’ 

“* For the love of the Prophet! for 
the love of Ali!’ exclaimed Fatteh Ali, 
‘ what words are these? I am your 
sacrifice, my uncle! Whose dog am I, 
that should think of rebellion ? By your 
sacred head, by your salt which | have 
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so long eaten, I was carried away by the 
ardour of the chase in what I did to- 
day—had I known that you would have 
been displeased, I would rather have cut 
my finger off than pulled that ill-fated 
trigger ; pardon —oh pardon!’ 

** « All this is very well, Fatteh Ali! 
but before we part, “I have something 
of importance to communicate to you. 
Prepare | yourself for a sight which will 

require all your fortitude to behold—this 

is no ¢ hild’s play — the king is in earn- 
est. And saying this, he drew forth a 
small though strongly secured box, at 
which he looked with an expression of 
malignity and mystery that no pe n can 
describe ; and applying a key to the 
padlock with which it was closed, drew 
forth a parcel wrapped in a silken hand- 
kerchief, 

“« Fatteh Ali expected at least some 
gem of value, or some curiosity precious, 
from the manner in which it was pre- 
served, His impatience was excited to 
the utmost, when wrapper succeeded 
wrapper, and still nothing appeared that 
in the least came up to his expectation. 
lt might be a choice Koran, which on 
his departure his uncle might be anxious 
to give him, knowing how careful he was 
to let the world understand that he was 
a zealous promoter of his religion, and 
one of the holy prophet’s most devoted 
sons. But no—the inside package had 
no appearance of any thing so substan- 
tial; or it might possibly be the jika, 
the ornamented jewel to wear on the 
head, the ensign of royalty, which, now 
that he was about more closely to repre- 
sent majesty in his new government, 
his uncle might be inclined to give him 
with his own hands,—this too did- not 
appear to be the object of so much care. 
The shah paused as he came to the last 
wrapper. It evidently was no gilt: 
kindness and gene rosity had nothing to 
do with the operation —the face of the 
actor bespoke neither — on the contrary, 
it bespoke passions of the most angry 
nature. At length, at one effort the shah 
pulled off the last covering; but what 
was the youth’s horror and surprise, in- 
stead of a splendid gift, to see an old 
handkerchief clotted with blood dis- 
played before his eyes. 

“ «Do you see this?’ said the king, 
as he deliberately unfolded the abomi- 
nable rag, his face at the same time 
taking an expression which would have 
appalled even a demon. Fatteh Ali, 
with fixed muscles and blanched cheeks, 
stared wildly at the horrid exposure. 

“<¢:* Bog?’ ‘said the king, with increased 
earnestness, ‘ does not this blood speak?’ 
Fatteh Ali could only answer with looks 
of astonishment. ‘ Speak, boy |’ said the 
tyrant, ‘ do you know this !’ 
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“« « God forgive me,’ he answered, the 
words almost choking his utterance, ‘ I 
know nothing of blood.’ 

«« « I)l-fated that thou art,’ exclaimed 
the shah, ‘ this blood is the blood of thy 
father.’ 

“« At this a deadly hue overspread the 
cheeks of the sensitive youth, and a 
tremour convulsed his frame. ‘ My 
father!’ he exclaimed. 

“«« Ay, thy father,’ said the despot, 
* and my brother! He was amiable, like 

thyself, therefore I loved him; he was 
thoughtless and heedless like you—I 
suspected him; he ae ambitious 
and rebellious, therefore slew him. 
There, go! Thou knowest i worst — 
thou knowest me—remember this night’s 
lesson. Such as | acted towards the 
father, so will I towards the son. As I 
treated my brother, so will I my nephew. 
Go ; you are dismissed — ponder deeply 
on this—and ere to-morrow's dawn be 
you on your road to Shiraz.’ 

“ During this speech, this victim of 
passion had exhibited symptoms of the 
profoundest feeling. As he described 
the love he bore. his brother, tears, 
actual tears, sprung from sources which 
had seldom known such weakness, and 
gave an indescribable expression of in- 
consistency of blended softness and 
harshness to a countenance which long 
habit had imprinted with nothing but 
the most uncompromising sternness. 
But he soon recovered himself — this 
transient gleam of the truth of nature’s 
feelings was quickly overclouded, and 
the youth, in looking up at his uncle's 
face, could discover nothing but its own 
usual impenetrable gloom. A long 
silence ensued. The astounded youth, 
swelled with every conflicting emotion, 
unprepared as he was for such a disclo- 
sure, his whole being appeared to be 
struck by imbecility—he would have 
spoken, but words stuck in his throat, 
and he rose to go; but so overcome was 
he by the misery of his situation, he 
said, 

*« * And am I thus to leave you, with- 
out one soft word—recollect I am father- 
less—my only hope is in God and you. 
Amima and | are orphans —we are the 
creatures of your bounty —we live by 
your countenance, and are less than the 
dust of the field if you deprive us of 
Bt 
This appeal to the name of the beau- 
tiful banou produced a change in the 
countenance of the eunuch monarch ; 
but his passion had not sufficiently sub- 
sided to leave space for acquiescence ; 
notwithstanding which, the prince im- 
plored him to grant = a short inter- 
view with his sister. But she was the 
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banou, the chief jewel of the Ande- 
roon, and it was not lawful that she 
should even see her own father face to 
face. “ Be it then, oh, my uncle!” 
exclaimed the youth, ‘* behind a cur- 
tain, or let her be veiled. I wish once 
more to hear the sound of her voice 
before we part for ever.” The shah’s 
mind was agitated, his jealousy —the 
never-failing companion of one consti- 
tuted as was this man —instantly took 
fire; for his love towards bis niece was 
ardent; but still, to suffer the youth 
to depart without an interview with his 
own sister, might perhaps be visited 
by severe upbraidings upon himself. 
He therefore consented to the meeting 
in the presence of the chief eunuch, 
and confined it to a certain number of 
minutes. Fatteh Ali was about to de- 
part, in joy of heart, when the shah, 
calling him close to him, and looking 
on him with eyes ready to annihilate 
him with their deadly wrath, he whis- 
pered, “ If ene word of what you have 
now seen or heard transpires, know, 
boy! that instant I am no longer your 
uncle, and you die !” 

The khajeh bashi accompanied him 
to the lodgings of the royal women. 
He was introduced into a small recom, 
carpeted with travelling furniture, 
which communicated with another by 
a door covered by a silken curtain. 
He interchanges with his sister vows 
of unfading love; and even, while the 
khajeh absents himself for a moment, 
endeavours to embrace his sister. He 
gains a half glimpse of her figure, 
which seemed the concentration of 
loveliness. He departs for his govern- 
ment of Fars, the capital of which is 
Shiraz, while the shah in state conti- 
nued his hunting excursion. He had 
come to the large village of Ferou- 
zabad, the frontier town to the wooded 
and forest-girt Mazanderan. In this 
neighbourhood are certain ridges and 
belts of rocky mountain, celebrated in 
ancient and modern times under the 
name of Pylz. The plain whereon the vil- 
lage is situated, extends, with some slight 
undulations, to the foot ofa perpendi- 
cular rock, acting like a curtain, that 
runs in a straight ‘line almost across it. 
Its elevation is so great, that it seems the 
dwelling for antelopes and wild goats 
only, with which the tract abounds ; 
but a rent or pass from top to base, 
and sufficiently wide for two horsemen 
to go abreast, opens an avenue to the 
traveller. This, after running 200 yards, 
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leads into a basin of narrow dimen- 
sions, surrounded by the same kind of 
rock. This again has another channel, 
broader and more beautiful than the 
last, containing a stream of purest wa- 
ter, fringed by refreshing verdure. This 
passage again leads into a basin simi- 
lar to the first, but of considerably 
larger dimensions. Here had the shah 
ordered the pavilion of the Lady Ami- 
ma to be pitched. The day had just 
dawned, and the heavens were suffused 
with the beautiful crimson peculiar to 
the skies of Persia, when a female form 
was making its last prostration, while 
another stood by in silence. 

“She was fast ripening into woman- 
hood, but her forms were almost infan- 
tine; different from the generality of 
her countrywomen, she was fair, at least 
she might be so called where all are 
decidedly dark ; her hair, flowing down 
her back and over her temples in the 
greatest profusion, was brown, but ren- 
dered auburn by a slight tinge of 
khenna; her skin was whiter, and ofa 
more delicate texture, than that of the 
most refined Circassian; and her eyes 
were of so dark a blue that they were 
occasionally taken for the usual black 
eye of the country, and being deeply set, 
they possessed a double force of expres- 
sion. Her movements were full of grace. 
There was an earnestuess in every thing 
she said, which enhanced the value of 
each word, and gave her an appearance 
of sincerity unusual to her countrywo- 
men. She richly though simply 
dressed in the costume of spring, that 
is, chiefly in shawls, which were dis- 
posed in folds round her person; whilst 
rows of buttons, each possessing a stone 
of value, drew tight to her shape the 
short but graceful vest which covered 
her body. Her head-dress was com- 
posed of a turban of shawl, of a round 
and picturesque form, two long tresses, 
after the fashion of Persia, falling from 
her temples in rich clusters nearly 
low as the swell of her bosom. This 
fair creature was the Princess Amima, 
niece of the shah, and sister to the Prince 
Fatteh Ali. Possessing an almost un- 
bounded sway over her uncle, she never 
took advantage of it but for the best of 
purposes, alwe ays tempering her zeal in 
favour of the unfortunate victims of his 
rage or ambition by a wisdom and ~ 
cretion beyond her years; and which, 
fact, was the secret of her een: 


was 


She was almost adored as a saint by the 
whole country, particularly by those who 
immediately surrounded the person of 
the monarch ; for if any one of them in- 
curred his displeasure, they always had 
to her 


recourse good offices, and she 
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seldom failed in restoring them to fa- 
vour. This young creature, as indeed 
all Persian girls do, had lived in such 
total seclusion from the world, that she 
had never spoken to man save her uncle, 
her brother, and the attendants of the 
seraglio, and consequently her heart had 
never known any stronger emotion of 
affection than for one or two of her own 
sex. Her mother had died when she was 
very young; her father, as we have 
seen, was said to have fallen a victim to 
his own ambition, and to the vindictive 
rage or policy of her uncle ; and, except- 
ing an old nurse, whom she always 
calle d Dedeh, and her companion or 
waiting-maid Mariam, both of whom she 
loved with the greatest affection, she 
had no attachments. 

‘* It was Mariam who was in the tent, 
watching her mistress as she prayed. 
She was about ten years older, and was 
as dark as her mistress was fair; with 
strong marked features, eyes full of fire, 
arched eyebrows, and hair of raven 
black. She was sister to Sadek, the 
shah’s valet, and acted towards her mis- 
tress more as companion than as ser- 
vant, being the confidant of all her feel- 
ings, and a partaker of her joys as well 
as of her griefs.” 


The two maidens having permission 
to stroll about without their keepers, 
proceeded from the pavilion and ex- 
plored the pass. Presently they came 
to a small projection, within which 
was a very narrow outlet, which had 
been hidden from their view, the rocks 
lapping over each other like the folds 
of an Indian screen, hiding what 
could only be seen on near approach. 
‘Through this they bent their steps, 
gradually ascending, until they stood 
on an eminence which overlooked an 
immense range of savage country. In 
the extreme distance were discerned 
the crests of the forest-trees, which, 
in an unbroken, impenetrable mass, 
clothed the sides of the mountains that 
surround the Caspian Sea, and form 
the boundaries of Mazanderan. A 
wild intermixture of low wood, rock, 
soil, and broken country, took up the 
intervening space, and were held in 
repute as a chase full of game, and 
often honoured by the presence of the 
kings of Persia. The majestic and 
snowy cone of Demawend was to the 
westward. The only sounds heard were 
theshrill scream of the hawk, or thedeep 
dull cry of the eagle. The first rays of 
the sun were glancing from hill-top to 
plain, and clothing all things with 
heavenly lustre. The maidens were 
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alarmed, and would have retreated, 
had not Mariam’s curiosity induced 
her mistress to proceed a little fur- 
ther, to a rock whence they hoped to 
obtain even a better view of the coun- 
try. They reached it, and turned an 
abrupt angle, when they were startled 
by the growl of a dog, which rose from 
the ground, and revealed a man’s form 
extended on the grass. A hawk, hood- 
winked, was perched over him. He 
was saaeasl by the noise made by 
the dog, and proved to be a fine hand- 
some youth. He rose and addressed 
them, and evinced by his manner his 
admiration for Amima. He informed 
them that he also was hunting, when, 
being benighted, he passed the night 
under the rock. The shah now came 
up with a party of horsemen, who had 
been pursuing an antelope, and in his 
rage at the transgression of the corook, 
and the impiety of a wretch polluting 
by his presence the eyes of Amima, he 
ordered the youth to instant death. His 
word is on the point of being obeyed, 
when the youth proclaims himselfto be 
Zohrab. Every weapon was lowered— 
the shah bursts forth into exultation, 
orders him to be bound and taken to 
the camp, whither he himself hurried, 
forgetful of his niece. She and her at- 
tendant effect their retreat, but not be- 
fore the youth has, by his look, shewed 
what an impression her beauty has made 
upon his heart. Then, letting loose his 
hawk, and ordering his dog away to 
Asterabad, a sign which the animal 
obeys, he allows his arms to be pin- 
ioned behind him. 

Zohrab was the son of Zaul Khan, 
who had long been a rival in power 
and ambition to the shah. During 
the wars of Kerim Khan and his suc- 
cessors, they had been allied for 
their mutual safety. Both were Kajars, 
a tribe holding its principal seat in 
Mazanderan, and they then looked on 
their alliance as a family compact. But 
Aga Mohamed, not only for his indi- 
vidual talents, but as a descendant of 
a family possessed of a right to the 
throne equal to that of Kerim Khan, 
had been regarded by Zaul Khan as 
his superior; though, as adventurers 
have immemoriably been occupants of 
the throne of Persia, he suffered his 
imagination to entertain the hope that 
even he might one day wield the sceptre 
of the shahs. He was celebrated for his 
strength, determination, and unwearied 
perseverance. To these qualities he 
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added vigilance, valour, and the arts 
of conciliation and negotiation. No 
wonder, then, that he acquired great 
influence among the Turcomans in- 
habiting the country bordering upon 
Mazanderan. 

Zaul had been greatly instrumental 
in placing the shah upon the throne. 
For this he received the government of 
Mazanderan, which, however, might be 
called an hereditary possession ; and he 
continued to reside, as he always had 
done, at Asterabad. The great king, 
however, became so puffed up with 
after-successes, that, forgetting his obli- 
gations to his former friend and bro- 
ther in arms, he vexed him with unjust 
exactions. These were resisted —the 
shah would have dispossessed Zaul of 
his government, when the latter openly 
defied the monarch, and repelled the 
approach of the governor. 

Zohrab was about two-and-twenty 
years of age, and the wonder of his 
countrymen for bravery, beauty, in- 
telligence, and strength. To obtain 
such a prize had been one of the ear- 
nest desires of the shah. His capture 
put an immediate stop to the sports, 
and all were ordered to return to the 
camp at Ferouzabad. The king de- 
spatched a special messenger to Tehran, 
to Hajji Ibrahim, his prime vizir, whose 
prudence, wisdom, and native goodness 
of heart, were the prop of the throne and 
the safeguard of the people, against the 
cruelties of the shah. Meanwhile, with 
some difficulty did the shah withhold 
himself from violence towards Zohrab. 
“ What!” he would exclaim, “is this 
burnt father’s whelp to beard me in 
my very camp—to defy my corook— 
to invade my territory, and to laugh 
at my beard, without receiving the pu- 
nishment due to his crime?” At length 
arrives the vizir, who advises moderate 
measures. 

«© « Who am I, that should venture to 
speak my mind before the king of kings !’ 
said the vizir,: ‘I am less than dust! 
Still the commands of the king are ab- 
solute. Your slave’s opinion ‘is this — 
that, instead of treating the Mazande- 
rani with violence, he ought to be treated 
with kindness; that he should be de- 
tained as a hostage, but that his de- 
tention should be made as agreeable 
to him as possible. Let your majesty 
give him some one to wife; let future 
advancement at court be promised to 
him; and he will probably be recon- 
ciled into a faithful servant, instead 
of being the means of keeping alive a 
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warlike spirit among a portion of your 
majesty’s subjects, whom it is for the 
interests of Iran should be conciliated. 
Your slave has spoken what he had to 


say ; for the rest, it remains in the royal 


breast to judge whether he has spoken 
wisdom or the contrary.’ * ° 

“If the prisoner were confided to the 
care of the shah’s chief executioner, Zerb 
Ali Khan, who would be responsible for 
his safe custody, to be for the first year 
confined to the walls of his house, until 
he was duly settled by marriage, and 
installed in office at the shah’s gate, the 
shah’s government would thereby be be- 
nefited. A hostage of his consequence 
requires more watchfulness and precau- 
tion than a common hostage.” 


The shah consents—sends for the 
chief executioner—places Zohrab un- 
der his especial charge, and commands 
him to give his own daughter in mar- 
riage, — a daughter beautiful, large- 
eyed, a person of great dignity, and 
the mistress of a good understanding.” 
The king then ordered the youth into 
his presence. Sadek, who had taken 
compassion on the prisoner, and whose 
office it was to introduce persons into 
the khelwet, or private apartment, fore- 
warned Zohrab of his fate, and cau- 
tioned him as to maintaining a pru- 
dential behaviour before the tyrant. 
When he appeared, such a torrent of 
personal abuse was levelled at him by 
the lips of the shah, that he hardly 
curbed his boiling wrath; but when 
he heard his father reviled, drawing 
himself up in the majesty of inno- 
cence and manly intrepidity, he an- 
swered— 


«« ¢T am in thy hands, ’tis true, an 
unprotected man, and thou hast the 
power to do with me what thou pleasest, 
but hearken to my words! Whatever 
thou hast said concerning me I forgive 
thee; thou mayest tear me to pieces, 
thou mayest make me food for dogs, or 
thou mayest give me up to thy slaves 
to be tormented, and I will not com- 
plain; but when thou abusest my father, 
he who is thy equal, and to whom thou 
partly owest thy elevation, he who, 
compared to thee, is as the finest gold to 
the vilest copper, then I will speak ; 
then I will tell thee, base dog! that I 
throw back thy odious words to thy face, 
and that I spit upon thy odious presence. 
And now do thy worst.’ ” 


The springing of a mine, or bursting 
of a voleano, were poor comparisons to 
the fury of the shah, who uttered every 
term of abuse that condensed anger 
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couldjsuggest. He halfrose up, grasped 
his dagger, and would have plunged it 
into the youth’s heart, had not the vizir 
entreated on his knees Aga Mahomed’s 
forbearance, arguing that the interests 
of his throne were too precious to be 
thrown away on so insignificant a life. 
He succeeded, and Zohrab was removed 
from the royal presence. What fol- 
lows we must give in the author’s own 
words : 


“It will be easily imagined, that in 
the temper which the shah then was, 
the vizir did not fail to enforce what he 
had to say in language the most palat- 
able to a despot’s ear. He succeeded 
in his object, but he did not go far, in 
allaying the storm of anger and mortifi- 
cation which the words of the youth had 
raised, and which would not fail to sink 
deeper and deeper in the tyrant’s mind 
as he dwelt upon them. In order to 
direct the current of his thoughts from 
their present channel, the vizir allowed 
applicants on business, or other pur- 
suits, to be admitted to the king’s pre- 
sence. Among others appeared the 
Shikar Bashi, or the chief huntsman, 
He was a heavy-headed man, with a 
copious appendage of black beard and 
mustaches, lurge eyes, and shaggy brows, 
mounted upon herculean shoulders : coarse 
and rough in manner, he little knew the 
forms of a court, and although the king 
in the field allowed much latitude in 
the quantum of homage which was due 
to him, yet in general he was very 
punctilious when seated on his musnud, 
being aware that half the terror attached 
to his high situation, among a people 
greatly alive to outward shew, would 
vanish were he ever to allow of one 
step which had-the appearance of inti- 
macy. 

‘In order to comprehend the nature 
of the chief huntsman’s present intrusion 
at court, the reader must be informed 
that it was frequently the custom among 
the kings of Persia, after a great and 
successful hunting party, in which game 
of all descriptions, such as antelopes, 
deer, wild goats, boars, and wild asses, 
were slain, to erect a pillar, upon which 
the heads of such animals were fixed, 
either in niches, or on exterior hooks, 
There is a specimen of one such pillar 
now to be seen at Guladiin near Ispa- 
han, the record of a hunt of the famous 
Shah Ismael, which, notwithstanding 
the lapse of centuries, still exhibits nu- 
merous skulls and horns of wild animals, 
Agah Mohamed Shah on this occasion 
had determined to leave a similar record. 
His hunting excursion, to the moment of 
Zohrab’s seizure, had been extraordina- 
rily successful ; and when this unlooked- 
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for piece of good fortune had befallen 
him, on the impulse of the moment he 
determined to erect a pillar of skulls, a 
kelleh minar, as it is called, in order that 
he might place the head of his prisoner, 
or, as one of his courtiers had called it, 
of his finest head of game, on the sum- 
mit ; thus to commemorate the great suc- 
cess of this eventful day. The order 
was given to the Shikar Bashi on the 
field, and not having been counter- 
manded, was so quickly executed, that 
the monument had been erected, and all 
its niches duly filled with the heads, 
before any fresh order on the subject 
could be given. An iron spike was seen 
to issue from the summit, as if waiting 
for its last victim. 

« As soon as the chief huntsman ap- 
peared before the shah, he made an 
iwkward prostration of the body, and, 
without taking off his boots, which, in 
fact, is etiquette for men of his profes- 
sion, began his speech before the king 
had even deigned to look upon him. 

«“ This want of respect put the match 
as it were to the still active combustion 
of the king’s mind, and set fire to a train 
of angry epithets, which burst forth in 
the followi ing manner: 

“« « Who art thou, dog ? whose cur art 
thou? why dost thou stand before me 
with that head of thine, which orght 
long ago to have been food for a bomb? 
Must the shah continue to partake of 
disrespect, as if he were a Jew or a 
Frank! Am I no one in my own do- 
minions? bearded by a Mazanderani 
boy—now butted at by a cow who would 
call itself a man! Speak, Merdiki, 
speak ! wherefore standest thou there ? 
‘Lhe rough forester, little expecting such 
a reception, stood like one impaled, with 
his tongue cleaving to the roof of his 
mouth, and at first could scarcely utter 
beyond his ‘ arsi mi kunum,’ until after 
various attempts, fear having almost 
pare alysed his senses, he exclaimed, 

‘ The pillar is ready to kiss your feet ; 
it is ready ; the skulls have all been 
placed ; there is only one skull wanting 
- the top — only one skull, by the head 
of the king ! only one skull.’ 

«“ Whether acting under the influence 
of a eunuch’s way wardness, or whether 
the king was struck by the coincidence 
of the chief huntsman’s exposition, 
‘ one skull, by the head of the king,’ is 
not to be explained; but certain it is, 
that he yielded at once to the temptation 
of spilling blood, which was circulating 
in the fullest vigour throughout his 
frame, and exclaimed, ‘ One head thou 
wantest ?” Yes,’ said the huntsman, 
«yes, one head, may it so please your 
majesty. ‘ What head can be better 
than thine?’ roared the tyrant, in savage 
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merriment. ‘ Here, off with his head. 
Ay, Nasackchi, executioner,’ he ex- 
claimed to a man of bloody deeds, who 
was always in attendance, here, go 
complete the minar.’ ‘There was a hesi- 
tation amongst the attending officers in 
the execution of this atrocious deed. 
The man called upon to act went dog- 
gedly to work, and innocence spoke so 
powerfully i in favour of the poor wretch, 
that every one present seemed to expect 
that so barbarous an order would be 
countermanded ; but, no! the animal 
was rife for blood, and blood it was de- 
termined to have. His horrid face broke 
into a demoniacal expression of fury 
when he saw that there was hesitation 
in obeying his commands, 
skin which fell in down his 
cheeks began to bloat; the eyes seemed 
to roll in blood, and the whole frame, 
from which in general all circulation 
seemed to fly, wore a purple hue; he 
would have darted from off his se at, and 
not only have executed the fatal sentence 
upon his victim himself, but would have 
extended his revengeful fury to those 
who had refused to be the ministers of 
it, had not the nasackchi bashi in person 
(worthy servant of such a master !), who 
had just reached the scene of action, 
with a light and cunning step, crept 
behind the victim, and with one blow 
of his deadly black Khor: assan blade, 
severed the unfortunate man’s head from 
his body. The heavy corpse fell with a 
crash on one side, whilst the head 
bounded towards the despot, the eyes 
glaring horribly, the tongue protrude xd to 
a frightful length, aud streams of gore 
flowing and spouting in all directions. 
pee vizir, who was upon the point of 

rain e nde avouring to allay the passions 
of his dangerous master, 


The ragged 
furrows 


“had been too 
late to stop the exec utioner’ s hand; but 
well was it for him that he did delay, 
for nothing but the appalling scene that 
now presented itself could have coun- 
teracted the violence of the king. The 
moment he saw blood, he seemed at once 
to be soothed into quiet. In the most 
wicked of our natures there must be a 
revulsion from evil to good. Conscience 
will raise her voice, although she may 
at first be refased a hearing. The lion 
gorged with his spoil, at once is tamed. 
This was the case with the shah.” 
Letters are despatched by the vizir 
to Asterabad, requiring Zaul’s submis- 
sion, on condition of his son’s release, 
by a gholam shah (king’s slave). The 
person is a dandy of the finest water ; 
submissive to his superiors, insolent 


to his equals, and to those beneath him, 
an intriguer, and a liar of 
Such characters 


a _ boaster, 
the first magnitude. 
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are common in Persia. Shir Khan 
Beg is his name. This personage is 
admirably drawn, and his exploits are 
an excellent contrast to the serious 
portions of the work. The inhabitants 
of Asterabad were already warned of 
something evil having befallen Zohrab, 
from his hound running into the city 
and into the harem, where he expires 
at the feet of Ayesha, the hero’s mother. 
The tidings which Shir Khan brings 
confirm the worst fears of Zaul and his 
friends, and they determine on using 
stratagem for the release of Zohrab. 
Accordingly they despatch the mes- 
senger with soft words, and a promise 
that Zaul, and his friends and relatives, 
will proceed and offer submission at 
the foot of the throne. 

Meanwhile, Zerb Ali Khan, the 
chief executioner, enters the prison of 
Zohrah, to inform him of the shah’s 
commands as to his marriage. But 
he refuses. Zulma, Zerb Ali’s daugh- 
ter, however, ardent in love and hate, 
passionate, beautiful, and of a ready 
wit, determines upon captivating him ; 
for she had at first fallen in love with 
the hero, for his marvellous exploits, 
which was confirmed when, screened 
behind a wall, her eyes had been lost 
in admiration at the handsome per- 
son of the youth, as he walked in 
the court-yard of his prison. Sadek, in 
compassion, allows Zohrab an attend- 
ant, who is Ali, the son of the butchered 
huntsman, and whose mother has been 
taken under Amima’s protection. From 
him he Jearus that he is not indifferent 
to Amima (who had fallen desperately 
in love with the hero), and, under this 
certainty, he resolves to brave the worst 
that the shah may ordain, rather than 
wed the executioner’s daughter. Zulma 
hearing of Zohrab’s resolve, purchases 
the assistance of the humpback ; hut 
he is of no avail. The shah orders the 
youth to be well beaten by the ferashes 
for his disobedience. They are about 
to obey his orders, when Zulma ap- 
pears, and obtains his release. He is 
sent back to prison, where he is joined 
by Shir Khan, who, after a multipli- 
city of fair words, informs him that 
the deputation from Asterabad is about 
to arrive, and he hopes that he may be 
appointed mehmandar to Zaul Khan 
and his party. The request is granted. 

Zulma obtains entrance into Zohrab’s 
prison ; and by every shew of wit, and 
her own personal charms, she endea- 
vours to win the affections of the hero, 
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but in vain. Meanwhile the deputa- 
tion comes to Tehran. The shah is 
seated on his throne, in all the shew 
of magnificence, to receive the em- 
bassy. The Asterabadis and Tur- 
comans arrive; are ushered into the 
royal presence; when the shah in fury 
cries out, that he is mocked, since Zaul 
Khan is not of the party. Mus- 
tafa, Zaul’s brother, alleges an excuse. 
Aga Mahomed, however, is about to 
order the whole party to instant exe- 
cution; when a mysterious dervish 
makes his appearance, convinces the 
monarch of his supernatural know- 
ledge, and is the means of obtaining 
a respite for the members of the de- 
putation, during which time it is hoped 
Zaul Khan will appear. Amima is 
consuming with secret love for Zohrab ; 
and the dervish, who had acquired ce- 
lebrity for his knowledge, is con- 
sulted as to the best means of curing 
her. He is allowed an interview, and 
tells her, to her consternation, of her 
love for Zohrab. After this Amima 
gets worse and worse ; and the faithful 
Mariam thinks of an expedient for 
curing her of her hopeless despondency, 
Ali, at her suggestion, brings in his 
mother to Zohrab’s prison, and cloth- 
ing him in woman’s attire, leads him 
into the harem, when an interview 
takes place between him and Amima. 
They are disturbed by the shah, 
whose officer tries the outer door; and 
not knowing where to hide Zohrab, 
they ascend to the top of the tower, 
where, after an affectionate farewell 
between the lovers, during which 
Amima gives the hero an armlet, as 
a pledge of love, Zohrab slings him- 
self down by a rope made of shawls 
supplied by Mariam. 

Zulma observes Zohrab floating in 
the air, and instantly suspects the 
cause. She is in despair, goes to the 
dervish for advice, and he prevails on 
her to introduce him to the captive’s 
cell, under promise of working a charm 
to accomplish her wishes. He is ac- 
cordingly introduced, and turns out 
to be Zaul Khan. He leads his son 
from prison, and by ropes the two 
descend from the towers of Tehran, 
and reach their own country in safety. 
As the youth, however, was about to 
leave his prison, he dropped thearmlet, 
and the humpback and Zulma find 
it; when they vow Amima’s destruc- 
tion, and the former presents it to the 
shah. 
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“The shah had no sooner received it 
into his own hand and cast his eyes upon 
it, than his whole nature seemed to un- 
dergo a quick revulsion. It was his turn 
now to tremble—but it was the tremor of 
jealousy, of rage, of abhorrence, of mad- 
dening fury. Breathing short, and evinc- 
ing much prostration of strength, he said 
slowly to the humpback, ‘ So you found 
this in Zohrab’s room ?’ 

«“* As I am your sacrifice,’ 
crafty wretch, ‘I did.’ 

*** And where?’ 

“** Near the youth’s pillow,’ answered 
he, with a significant look. The king 
drank these words as if poison had been 
mixed with them. He said nothing. His 
head sank dejectedly on his breast. 
Every sort of feeling, from the deepest 
tenderness to the most deadly revenge, 
ran in quick succession through his 
frame. At one moment his beautiful and 
retiring niece stood before his imagina- 
tion in all the modesty of her nature ; 
at another he saw her in the arms of his 
young prisoner, whilst he felt that he 
himself was the object of their derision. 
It was but a short time since, with his 
own hands, he had given her the armlet, 
which had belonged to her father: to 
find it restored to him in this manner, 
and with this story attached to it, was 
more than he could bear. His first im- 
pulse was to order instant execution 
upon her who had excited his wrath ; but 
so malignant were his present feelings, 
that he seemed to have pleasure in dwell- 
ing upon them, in order that he might 
devise a more sweet and perfect revenge. 
The pause, the awful pause, which en- 
sued during these his cogitations was 
felt by those present as if they stood on 
the verge of eternity—as if they were 
awaiting the signature of their death- 
warrant, so sure were they that none but 
the most dire results could accrue from 
the delay. The eyes of all present were 
turned towards the dreaded awarder of 
their fate, in deep and breathless silence ; 
it seemed as a mockery upon their misery, 
if the leaves of the surrounding trees 
even ventured to be agitated by the 
breeze, or the splashing fountains to 
throw out their refreshing waters. 

** At length rousing himself from his 
apparent stupor, like the deadly boa 
rising from torpor, and preparing for a 
fresh: victim, he wreaked the first effects 
of his rage upon the poor keshekchi. 
‘Strike his neck,’ he roared out to the 
full extent of his terrible voice, as he 
looked upon the offender. ‘Go, and let 
others know what it is to be negligent of 
the shah’s affairs.’ 

“Upon this a ferash ghazeb, a most 
ferocious monster, stepped up, and with 
one blow of his sword severed the 
wretched man’s head from his body. 


said the 
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‘«« We will spare our readers the horrid 
acts of cruelty which succeeded this ini- 
quitous execution. After he had begun 
the exercise of his power in his inner 
apartments, the tyrant transferred him- 
self to the great Dewan Khaneh, at his 
usual mid-day hour of giving audience, 

called the Selam i Aum, and there, clothe d 
in his blood-coloured cloak, he gave full 
scope to the sanguinary dictates of his 
nature. * * * 

‘« By this time the deputy of the khajeh 
bashi had also been brought in, and he 
being a man of nerve, said, with all the 
humility possible, that if any thing of the 
sort had taken place, it must hav e been 
when there was so much difficulty in 
making way to the turret- chamber through 
the banou's apartment, when the shah 
last visited the Lady Amima. 

‘«These words excited all the shah’s 
curiosity ; and when the chief guardian, 
upon recollection, confessed that he had 
seen a collection of shawls tied together, 
hanging from the window-frame in the 
turret, and that he had suspected that all 
was not right, conviction flashed upon the 
shah’s mind that the sacred precincts of 
his harem had been betrayed, and that 
his niece was guilty. 

** He required no further investigation 
—his mind was convinced—he dismiss- 
ed every one from his presence, and he 
seemed to court solitude as a relief ;— 
but far from being a relief, it was in- 
crease of pain. The fire which raged in 
his breast only burnt the more fiercely 
from the constant excitement of his own 
thoughts ——a thousand resolves passed 
in quick succession through his mind ; 
they all terminated in violence ; but no 
violence which he could devise appeared 
to him sufficiently seasoned by revenge. 
It must be said, that the sort of passion 
which he entertained for his niece was in 
no wise that of a lover for a mistress ; it 
was a devoted tenderness, a sense of 
gratitude towards her for allowing him 
to feel that at least there was one crea- 
ture in the world who cared for him. 
This hope he now learnt was a mere illu- 
sion of his brain; a false hollow senti- 
ment ; and the consequent reaction, added 
to that of the offended pride at the vio- 
lated sacredness ‘of his dignity, and of 
every other feeling which can most 
wound a Persian’s honour, worked him 
up almost to phrensy. ‘She dies — 
she dies!’ he was constantly repeating 
to himself, as he rested his head on his 
hands, occasionally rising from his seat 
and walking to and fro. He devised 
many schemes for putting his intention 
into execution, but none accorded with 
his feelings. He thought of the turret 
as a fitting place to hurl her from; but 
he dreaded lest her cries might alarni 
the harem, who would rise in her favour. 
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At one moment his fury roused him to 
do the deed himself. At another, he 
would have seen it perpetrated before 
his eyes, in order that he might enjoy 
her sufferings ; but when the moment for 
decision came, he found that in fact he 
was afraid of confronting her, so much 
did he feel how completely he was in her 
power when they were face to face. 

«At length he made up his mind as 
to the best mode of effecting his purpose, 
and this was, to order her destruction 
without again seeing her. Sadek was a 
man in whose fidelity he knew he could 
trust, for he had never deceived him. 
His dogged resolution and courage were 
proof against every thing, and to him 
he determined to intrust the accomplish- 
ment of this dark deed. Accordingly he 
summoned him, and when he had ascer- 
tained that they were entirely alone, and 
no ears within hearing, he caused him 
to approach almost within whispering 
distance, and then, in a low and sup- 
pressed tone, he said, with all that ear- 
nestness of manner for which he was 
famous — 

“«« Sadek,’ he said, ‘I have ever been 
satisfied with thy services. Thy king 
now requires a proof of thy devotion, 
which he can intrust to none other than 
thee.’ The words which he was about to 
utter appeared to choke him. Calling up 
a long-drawn sigh, and using great vio- 
lence upon himself, he said — ‘ Amima 
dies! 1 have said it. Take her hence 
this night— never let me see her more. 
Go—shew her this —(giving him the 
armlet) — it will explain all.— Go’— 

“* He would have said more, but respi- 
ration almost failed dim. Sadek, in wild 
consternation, would have answered and 
remonstrated at this cruel order ; but the 
king made him signs, such as belong to 
a maniac, to be gone; and knowing what 
the reaction might be if he pressed the 
matter too hard, he kissed the ground 
and left the presence.” 


Amima is summoned suddenly from 
her apartment, mounted on a horse, 
under the guidance of a figure muffled 
up, and forced to quit the city. Her 
conductor is Sadek, who had deter- 
mined on her rescue from death, and 
who leads her into the great salt desert, 
a wilderness of the most appalling na- 
ture. Here their speed was increased ; 
and, by break of day, he deposits the 
lady near a hut, where dwells a blind 
old man. This man turns out to be 
Amima’s father, who had been de- 
prived of eye-sight, and also delivered 
over to Sadek for execution ; but: the 
generous-hearted man had periled his 
life in saving that of Hussim Kuli, and 
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brought him to this wilderness, where 
he drawled out his days until some 
favourable charm should again restore 
him to the world. 

Mariam, the executioner’s wife, and 
Ali, make their escape to Asterabad, 
and carry the bloody news of Amima’s 
supposed fate to Zohrab. He is lost in 
affliction, when tidings arrive of the 
shah’s approach with a mighty arma- 
ment, having vowed the annihilation 
of the rebels. A diverting incident is 
introduced, in which figures the ad- 
mirable Shir Khan, who, in the dis- 
guise of a wayworn and ragged tra- 
veller, gains admittance into Asterabad, 
sticks up the shah’s firman against the 
mosque, bribes Mirza Shireen Ali, the 
moonshee of Zaul Khan, and some 
mollahs, and then makes his escape. 
For this exploit he is rewarded by his 
master with a dress of honour, a jewel- 
led dagger, and the command ofa thou- 
sand men. Zaul Khan and Zohrab, on 
the other hand, send by the hands of 
Ali a bribe to the gozoo. 

On the shah proceeds—his army is 
routed—and guns taken and spiked by 
a sudden assault of the Asterabadis, 
headed by Zohrab. The shah appre- 
hends treason; and his suspicions are 
confirmed. Zohrab had again des- 
patched Ali to the humpback. 

“‘The day was drawing to a close. 
Ali was perplexed what to do; he felt 
inclined to address the woman, who 
would inform him where the humpback 
was to be found; still, he had misgivings 
that in so doing he might fall into diffi- 
culty; for women, he knew, were crea- 
tures of impulse, and a cry of alarm 
from a female voice, he knew might make 
itself heard from afar, and he might be 
seized. However, all things considered, 
he determined to approach her, whoever 
she might be, and endeavour to interest 
her in his behalf. This he did not ven- 
ture to do at once and by surprise, but 
when within hearing distance, he began 
to exercise his axe upon the root of a 
tree, a habit natural to a Mazanderan 
peasant, and at the same time sang an 
air common to the Persians. These 
sounds attracted the woman’s attention, 
who turning towards him, in a tone of 
encouragement, asked him who he was, 
and whence he came? 

** Ali, pleased with his success, an- 
swered, ‘ I am a poor lad, sent by a sick 
mother to seek a doctor. As ye be a 
true believer, tell me, where lives a 
certain gozoo, who is said to perform 
marvellous cures ? 

** Zulma, for she it was, having ap- 
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proached the youth, with that quickness 
of apprehension for which she was fa- 
mous, at first glance discovered that it 
was Ali himself, and without betraying 
the smallest emotion, the true object of 
his coming at once revealed itself to her 
mind. She did not allow him to perceive 
that she disbelieved his story. On the 
contrary, she encouraged him to think 
that she espoused his interests, and with 
dexterity led him on to give her his 
confidence, enchanting him by the soft- 
ness of her voice, and: the fascination of 
her manner. His youthful blood was in 
a ferment at a reception so flattering 
from one so charming ; for although she 
studiously avoided shewing her face, yet 
she so advantageously put forth all her 
arts, that she had secured his admiration 
before he knew whether he stood upon 
heaven or earth. Gradually she drew 
him from the rock towards her tent ; he 
willingly followed, still adhering to his 
first story of a sick mother. When they 
had reached it, he found another woman 
within the tent, a maiden whom Zulma 
had brought with her as her servant and 
guide. 

««« By your soul now,’ said she to Ali, 
© describe the ailments ‘of your mother ; 
for we, by the blessing of Allah, are 
skilled in medicine, and perhaps may 

stand in lieu of the gozoo. 

*** AsT am your slave,’ said the youth, 
“we also have women practitioners in 
our village, and my mother too knows 
much of simples, but it is not that we 
want ; it is the skill of man, and of this 
man, who is said to be equal to Galenus 
himself.’ 

“¢ Jn truth,’ said Zulma, ‘he is all 
that, and a great deal more. Although 
his back be crooked, he has the straight- 
est head of any man in Iran, and, as you 
have probably heard, can tell you what 
your mother requires, as well from this 
mountain, as if he were by her bedside ; 
but I am his scholar; he has taught me 
his art, and when you speak to me, you 
speak to him, W hat do you want more?’ 

*¢¢] should want nothing more,’ said 
Ali, ‘if it depended upon your slave, 
and a talisman written by your hand 
would not only cure his body, but make 
his soul touch the skies ; but, (he speaks 
with respect,) he fears that his mother 
the woman would not be so satisfied.’ 

“ Zulma, finding him too wary to be 
driven out of his story, burned with curi- 
osity to know what could be the object 
of his errs and, certain in her mind that 
he was despatched by Zohrab. She de- 
termined to ascertain this, even should 
she be obliged to use force, denounce 
him to the shah, and extract from him 
the object of his visit. 

“Then turning to Ali, she said, ¢ 








will be difficult to find the gozoo, and 
should you go among the troops you w ill 
be siezed and ill-treated. Sty Ly here, and 
I will send for him. Upon ‘which she 
whispered a few words to her maid, who, 
wrapping herself up in her veil, left the 
tent, whilst Zulma continued to throw 
the net of her fascination over him. She 
led him on to talk of Asterabad ; and he 
had begun to give some account of their 
mutual idol Zohrab, when three ferashes, 
the strongest and most powerful of their 
kind, rushed in and seized upon the 
unsuspecting Ali. To throw him down, 
to tie his hands behind his back, and to 
secure his person, was but the business 
of a few seconds; and when this was 
done, Zulma said to him, with the same 
kind manner—‘ And so, Ali, your mother 

is sick, and you want a talisman. Boy, 
you may have deceived us once, but do 
not hope it a second time. Now tell me, 

what is your business with the hump- 
back? Speak the truth, and not a hair 
of your head shall be touched ! Delay 
but for an instant, and you die !’’ 

The prisoner is searched, Zohrab’s 
letter is discovered, and, in exultation 
at speedy vengeance on the gozoo, 
Zulma hurries to the tent of the shah. 
The barber is hanged. 

We have not space to follow up 
minutely the remainder of the story. 
Asterabad falls by the treachery of 
Zaul Khan’s moonshee ; Zaul is slain, 
his body carried off by the son; and he 
is himself, after a series of desperate 
acts of bravery, and having slain ~ 
traitor Mirza Shirem, taken, bound, 
nominiously tre: uted, and ees 
to death. The city is abandoned to a 
general massacre, and every cruelty 
usual to oriental warfare is free ly exer- 
cised on the inhabitants. At this mo- 
ment arrives Fatteh Ali, ignorant of 
his sister’s fate; and the tyrant is puz- 
zled as to the mode of informing him 
what has happened. 

*« «Come forward,’ said the shah, as 
he entered, the shah being seated in 
the corner of a small room, lighted up 
by only two long tapers in the midst, 
and covered with a cloak of a dark 
colour. 

***€ You have no doubt heard where- 
fore we have called you to our pre- 
sence,’ said he, in a tone very different 
from what a nephew might expect from 
so near a relation, 

***¢ As I am your sacrifice,’ said the 
prince, ‘the reason has not been made 
known to me.’ 

** «Has no one by the road-side hinted 
the reason of your recall ?” 

‘© «By the head of the king, no!’ he 
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answered. ‘ Not till this very morning 
was your servant aware that he had in- 
curred the shah’s displeasure. In the 
administration of his province he has 
followed every instruction which he has 
received, and, by the blessing of Allah ! 
the plains which were before uninha- 
bited are now flourishing ; the shah’s 
maliat or revenue has increased; and, 
owing to the royal wisdom, men are 
happy at Shiraz. If the t tardy arrival 
of your slave is the reason, by the salt 
of the king, and by the head of the pro- 
phet, I swear that I never tarried longer 
on the road than to rest myself and 
horses ; that I did not even abide a day 
at Ispahan ; that I did not go to Tehran, 
where I might have heard some account 
of my sister, for whom alone I think life 
worth the keeping ; and that I came on 
in the greatest possible haste, as soon as 
I heard of the state of the war in Astera- 
bed. What more can your servant say?’ 
The king sat in silence for some 
time, uncertain even to the last in what 
manner to break the horrid intelligence 
to his 1 nephew. He was disappointed 
that he entertained not even a suspicion 
of Amima’s death, and found that he had 
to undergo the whole misery of a first 
disclosure. At length, crushing every 
good feeling, which in spite of himself 
would rise to the surface of his thoughts, 
he determined to have recourse to his 
constant refuge in all difficulties of con- 
science, —to assert the despot and the 
tyrant. 

“« «The reason of your recall has no re- 
ference to the business of government,’ 
said the shah ; ‘ upon that head we have 
nothing to say— but it is one which 
touches you still nearer. It is the con- 
duct of your sister.’ 

“¢ Ajlah! Allah!’ cried the astonish- 
ed youth, ‘ what can she have done ?” 

“*Hear!’ said the shah, evidently 
much agitated: ‘1 have treated you 
both as my children: you as the heir 
to my throne—she as the head of my 
house, my companion, and my confi- 
dant. What did I ever keep se cret from 
her? Did she not know my inmost 
thoughts? Did she not even lead me 
asachild? Was there a favour which 
lever refused her? Had she not her 
will in every way? and in that most ill- 
fated event, when she met the unsainted 
Mazanderani youth—aproceeding which, 
according to the rules of Mahomedan 
life, would have carried her condemna- 
tion with it in any other harem—did I 
not forgive her freely, and bury every 
thing in oblivion ?” 

““*As Mahomed is the prophet of 
Allah, this is all new to me!’ said the 
astounded Fatteh Ali. 


‘Give ear and have patience,’ said 
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the king. ‘ What will you say when I 
tell you, that notwithstanding this in- 
dulgenc se, in the very face of he sr duty to 
me, “of her obedience to the injunctions 
of our holy prophet, she was convicted 
(can I find words to say it?), she was con- 
victed of receiving this very Mazande- 
rani in her apartments ! ! 

*‘ That I declare,’ roared out the 
prince in a voice of thunder, ‘is false! 
Amima has refused to embrace me, her 
brother—would she debase herself with 
one she knew not?’ 

««*« Hold, young man,’ said the shah, 
having been. sufficiently roused by the 
violence of his ) nephew’ $s manner ; ‘ hear 
me to the last.’ 

«What have you done with her? 
said the prince, with a tone in which 
contempt and tenderness were mingled. 
‘ Have ye murdered her ?” 

*** As you value your own life, be 
silent,’ said the king, his passions kind- 
ling into a flame. ‘ Your sister has paid 
the forfeit of her crime—she is no more!’ 

*** Curses be on your head, murderer 
of your own blood!’ said the indignant 
and grief-stricken youth, his words chok- 
ing his utterance, and | leaning against the 
wall from sudden weakness: ‘ May the 
maledictions of an orphan fall upon your 
head! Slayer of my father and your ‘bro- 
ther, murderer of my sister, add my mur- 
der to the list of your crimes, and it will 
be well!’ And without further thought 
concerning the dreaded man before whom 
he stood, he turned his back upon him, 
and left his presence. 

‘ The shah’s excited passion by this 
time had broken out into one of the most 
violent paroxysms of a tyrant’s fury ; ; his 
face was convulsed —his frame shook 
with rage—words could not issue from 
his eager mouth. At length, the last act 
of the prince’s contempt restored him to 
his full utterance; and, roaring out in 
the voice of a demon to his attendant 
officers, he said, ‘ Seize him! bind him! 

Sadek, as you value your life, go thrust 
that dog’s son into utter darkness. By 
the head of the shah, we will have re- 
venge! After all, am I not a king?” 

** With the greatest reluctance, Sadek, 
accompanied by two ferashes, took the 
heart-broken prince into custody, at the 
same time shewing him every respect in 
their power, whilst he followed without 
exhibiting the smallest resistance.” 


Fatteh Ali cares nothing for death ; 
but the supposition of his sister's dis- 
honour rankles in his breast like a 
poisoned atrow. Sadek is ordered to 
assassinate Fatteh Ali: “* Do you hear?” 
said the shah; “ from thee the shah 
requires his blood.” Upon hearing 
these words, the naturally impassive 
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slave fell rudely and boldly at the 
shah’s feet, and said, “ Your slave is 
too great a lover of his shah to commit 
such an act. Let the shah kill him, 
but let him stay his hand from the 
blood of the innocent youth.” 

Restored to the solitude of his cham- 
ber, the shah becomes convinced of 
disaffection prevailing among his sub- 
jects. 


“« Drawing forth from under the pil- 
low where he sat the calemdiin* usually 
deposited there, with a roll of paper, on 
a slip he entered a list of those whom he 
determined to destroy, at the head of 
which he inscribed the name of Sadek, 
adding his assistant the young Hussein, 
being determined to change “those ser- 
vants who were immedi itely about the 
person. He then inscribed others whose 
influence was prejudicial to him. Hajji 
Ibrahim, his vizir, he also added and 
then erased, as wishing still to acquire 
some further conviction of his disaffec- 
tion. The prince’s name was separate 
from the others.” 





aye d had he done this, ere Sadek 

entered, and the shah hurriedly hid 
the paper under the pillow, and then, 
forgetting it for the moment, pro- 
ceeded to the harem. Sadek, in pre- 

aring his master’s couch for the even- 
ing, finds the paper, and immediately 
forms his determination. That night, 
assisted by Hussein, he stabs the ty- 
rant to the heart. Then, taking the fatal 
list from the shah’s pockets, severing 
the head from the body, and wrapping 
it ina napkin, he proceeds to the grand 
vizir’s apartment, and silently places 
the burden near his couch. He then 
departed from the city—was soon lost 
in the gloom of the forest—Fatteh Ali 
is proclaimed king—Zohrab is released 
by the youthful shah in person, and re- 
ceived into friendship. Sadek hastens 
into the wilderness to Amima. 


“It was her custom, at the close of 
day, to ascend the mound under which 
was situated their hut, and after having 
offered up her evening prayer, there to 
watch the gradual descent of the sun 
into the extended and unbroken horizon, 
her eyes passing over that long region 
of wilderness which she had crossed with 
such rapidity on the night of her arrival. 
She constantly turned her eyes and her 
thoughts in that direction, frequently 
indulging in the fond hope that per- 
chance some kind being, hearing of her 
situation, might find his way to her, and 
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make her recollect that she still belonged 
to the community of man; she often 
mistook some reed that thrust its head 
more prominently into the air than an- 
other, for a living being, and watched 
it with all the ardour of intense hope and 
expectation. 

** Often and often as her hopes had 
been disappointed, still she continued to 
gaze. It was at the close of an oppres- 
sive day, when the sultry south wind 
had blown with more than usual violence, 
accompanied by the most dispiriting 
howling, that Amima had taken post as 
usual on the hillock. The clouds threat- 
ened a stormy night, and long streaks 
of lightning were throwing uncertain 
gleams over the bleak wilderness, when 
her eyes of a sudden fixed themselves 
upon a small black spot on the very 
verge of the horizon. She had too long 
been deceived by the deceitful appear- 
ances of the reeds, to mistake this for 
one, and as she had studied their bear- 
ings and distances, she was certain on 
this occasion she could not be mistaken, 
particularly as she remarked that it 
changed its position, sometimes disap- 
pearing altogether, at others re-appear- 
ing, whilst it increased in size at every 
moment. At first she imagined it to be 
an illusion, for frequently had she gazed 
and gazed until she could bring herself 
to believe she could see a whole army 
approaching ; but still the object was 
there, a dark spot, changing place and 
increasing in size. At length she be- 
came quite certain that it was some live 
thing. Was it a wild beast—or a stray 
horse—or a lost camel? She conjec- 
tured that it might be any thing, save 
one of her own species. She did not 
venture to hope so much happiness. But 
still it approached, and there seemed in- 
telligence in its action. It appeared to 
be making for the mound. At length, 
all doubt having vanished, the blood 
forsook her face, and trickled in cold 
channels through her veins, when her 
astonished and delighted eyes beheld 
distinctly a cavalier urging on his steed 
in a straight line to where she sat. Her 
step faltered as she rose to retreat, and 
her eyes were suffused by sudden dim- 
ness, until they were relieved by tears. 
As soon as she could walk, she hurried 
onwards to her home, and with great 
eagerness called to her father. ‘ In the 
name of Allah,’ she said, ‘ come, father, 
come !—a horseman speeds towards us 
from the west.’ 

“«*« How!’ said the old man, with in- 
tense agitation ; ‘is there one who knows 
how to find the broken Hussein ? 

‘“‘ They had scarcely said these words, 
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when the unusual sounds of horses’ hoofs 
confirmed Amima’s words, and were 
heard trampling towards the door of the 
hut. The youth, Ali Murad, rushed out 
to see who it might be, and soon the 
stern and hollow voice of a stranger was 
heard. 

“¢¢ Where is the khan ?— Where is the 
lady banou ? said the voice. 

“The boy led the stranger in. He 
was a tall figure, his dress greatly wea- 
therworn and dusted, and he was armed 
at all points. The last gleams of day 
scarcely glanced into the dark room, and 
there was difficulty in distinguishing his 
features. The stranger’s first impulse 
was to rush towards the old khan, to 
seize his hand, kiss his knee, and then 
bow himself before Amima, exclaiming 
at the same time, ‘ Selam alekum, peace 
be unto you!’ 

*“*« That is Sadek’s voice,’ said the 
blind prince, ‘ as I live, that is the voice 
of an old servant.’ 

««« Allah preserve us,’ exclaimed Ami- 
ma, as she looked upon him, ‘it is in- 
deed Sadek! Welcome to you—wel- 
come, Sadek Beg—long have we expected 
you—what news? Sit.’ 

“Her agitation strongly manifested 
itself as she spoke, tears trembling in 
her eyes, and the nervousness of tears 
giving agitation to her voice. 

“The feeling was communicated to 
the rough man before her, and he could 
scarcely speak, from the variety of sen- 
sations which at once pervaded his breast. 
Assassin of his king, he became the sa- 
viour of the beings before him. He was 
voluntarily throwing himself into exile, 
when at the same time he restored them 
to the world, its delights, and its honours, 

“« The news I bring,’ said he, ‘is this: 
the shah is dead — Fatteh Ali reigns — 
and Zohrab lives. I come to conduct 
thee to Tebran.’” 


All is joy in Tehran. The last cere- 
mony of the king’s inauguration is 
about to take place. 

“Every one was struck with the 
beauty of the young shah, of his grace, 
his inimitable, attractive manner, and the 
felicity of his expressions, as he pre- 
sented the emblematic sugar to each 
congratulating noble. All were happy 
to behold their favourite grand vizir 
among them again. ‘ But who,’ said 
they, ‘is the youth who rides on the 
right of the king? Who ever before saw 
so noble a countenance, so Rustam a 
form, and such charm of appearance ? 
As soon as they knew him to be Zoh- 
tab,—the great and celebrated Zohrab, 
all others were neglected to gaze upon 
him, and never had Tehran seen a sight 
mM every way so agreeable—a young and 
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beloved king, a wise vizir to direct his 
councils, and an invincible warrior to 
guard his throne. 

** The cavalcade proceeded with great 
dignity, amidst the joyful cries and happy 
faces of the multitude. The king crossed 
the threshold of the city at the proper 
hour prescribed by the astrologer in chief, 
and seated himself upon the throne, 
amidst the roar of cannon, the din of the 
nokara, and the prayers of the assembled 
ullemah. 

**The next day was appointed for the 
formal investiture of the sword of state 
by the mushtehed, who had come expressly 
from Kom, his usual seat, for that pur- 
pose, as well as to bind on the armlets of 
royalty, and to present the crown. 

“« The day came with all its solemni- 
ties. The great court, situated before 
the open hall, supported by columns, in 
which was placed the marble throne, 
was early crowded by the principal offi- 
cers of state in their most brilliant bro- 
cades, arms, and jewels; every avenue 
to the palace was lined by troops ; the 
samburek camels, with their gaudiest 
trappings, were placed in long rows in 
the maidan; the elephants were astonish- 
ing the crowd, their rich howdars glit- 
tering with mirrors and trappings of 
cloth of gold. The whole city was ga- 
thered in and about the palace at noon ; 
when the young king appeared stagger- 
ing under the splendour of his dress, 
covered with jewels of such astonishing 
value that every other sovereign might 
blush for poverty. The mushtehed, an 
old man of dervish-like appearance, his 
white beard sweeping his breast, was 
brought forward, together with a bril- 
liant sword, which he buckled on the 
side of the king, uttering a prayer for 
its success. The armlets, the celebrated 
koh noor and deriah noor were then fas- 
tened on his arms, and the crown placed 
upon his head; and then, when fairl 
seated on his throne, the Fatheh was 
pronounced, and the ceremony con. 
cluded by the din of artillery and the 
shouts of the multitude, which told the 
city and Persia that they now possessed 
a king installed with every due for- 
mality.” 

“During the ceremony, Zohrab, in 
the dress of a soldier, stood on one side 
of the throne, and the grand vizir on 
the other. The shouts of joy were still 
ringing through the air, when a sensa- 
tion of stir and curiosity was felt through- 
out the assembled courtiers, by the ap- 
pearance of an old blind man, leaning on 
a staff, slowly making his way through 
the crowd, conducted by a youth of lowly 
appearance, and followed by a female 
who, though closely veiled, exhibited 
the most beautiful and attractive form. 
RR 
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This little group was allowed to proceed, 
headed by an officer of the household, 
who with a voice of authority ordered a 
passage to be cleared. It gradually made 
its way to the throne. The sensation it 
produced became stronger and stronger 
at every moment. Some of the older 
soldiers and attendants recognised the 
once famous Hussein Kili Khan in the 
stranger, and ran to kiss the skirt of his 
garment. The cry of ‘ Hussein Kuli 
Khan,—the king’s father,—Aga Maho- 
med’s brother!’ rose little by little, and 
at length struck the ear of the grand 
vizir. The young king soon caught the 
sounds; Zohrab’s eye fell at once upon 
a form too strongly imprinted upon his 
memory ever to be forgotten ; and almost 
with one consent they jointly hastened 
towards them. ‘ My father, my father !’ 
cried Fatteh Ali, and his brilliant and 
graceful figure was seen to rush forward, 
and fall upon the old man’s neck, with 
all the ecstasy of filial love.” 


Sadek departs, to spend the re- 
mainder of his days in his native village 
in Georgia— Zulma in despair marries 
Shir Khan—while the nuptials of Zoh- 
rab and Amima are performed in a 
style of magnificence unknown even to 
the East. 

We trust that Mr. Morier will, ere 
long, treat us with another oriental ro- 
mance ; and further do we wish that 
Mr. James Baillie Fraser, our name- 
sake, would leave off inditing vapid 
descriptions of smuggling and hunting 
in the Highlands, and give us some- 
thing in the shape of the Kuzzilbash. 
As for Mr. Bentley, we remember that 
his excuse for publishing the parcel of 
trash with which for two years he has 
been inundating the public, was, that he 
was obliged to make good engagements 
entered into by his partner. We now 
speak to him in terms of friendship, 
and advise him to be cautious about 
what he does publish. A few sterling 
good volumes are better than a hun- 
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dred of flimsy construction or perni- 
cious tendency ; and the extended cir- 
culation of the few will reward him 
better than the poor sale of the many. 
The Quarterly Review has, we are 
happy to find, at length taken notice 
of novels of fashionable life—to con- 
demn them. We have been doing so 
for some considerable time ; and the 
Quarterly has been rather too tardy 
in its duties as censor morum. We 
remember well the effect. produced by 
our first strictures against fashionable 
novels. Some laughed at us for our 
ignorance -—others jeered us for our 
impudence—while a third party at 
once put down our animadversions to 
the score of envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness. We were, how- 
ever, nothing daunted —we continued 
the even tenour of our way, amid faint 
laudation and considerable abuse, and 
we have the proud satisfaction of knew- 
ing that our opinions have had great 
effect upon general taste ; and that pub- 
lishers have not had so ready a mar- 
ket for the trash which they were ac- 
customed to palm upon over-credulous 
readers. We are proud in these labours 
to receive the assistance of the Quar- 
terly, and beg to direct the attention 
of our subscribers to the admirable ar- 
ticle on the subject under consideration. 
That novels of fashionable life have 
done mischief to morals, we are certain; 
they have painted in too glowing colours 
the laxity which prevails in the aristo- 
cratic circles, and made the nobodies 
of the day emulous of the vices of their 
betters; they have dissipated the at- 
tention and time of the public; they 
are bad specimens of art, because writ- 
ten by men who scribble books from 
necessity, and without previous exercise 
in composition. A change, however, 
is operating ; and it shall be our effort 
to ameliorate the taste of the public in 
these matters as much as possible. 
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THE FREE-TRADE QUESTION 


BY JOHN GALT. 


Letter I. 
To Oliver Yorke, Esq. 


Sir, 

Ir will be held hereafter 
among the remarkable things of this 
innovating age, that, although tle ques- 
tion of free trade has excited an interest 
only less universal than that of the re- 
form, no compendium of the principles 
upon which it has been advocated has 
yet been laid before the public, nor have 
the adversaries of the policy been more 
considerate for their adherents. I do 
not propose to supply this desideratum, 
but only to offer a few general obser- 
vations, that may be read by both 
parties with some advantage. 

To the theory of the free-tradist ob- 
jections cannot well be made, for the 
truths from which it is deduced are 
as indestructible as the radical prin- 
ciples of the rights of man, and as im- 
practicable, too, in the present state of 
society, and the condition of the com- 
munities into which the world is di- 
vided. 

The variety of endowment which 
distinguishes individuals is a demon- 
stration by Providence that the estab- 
lishment of the abstract right of equality 
is obnoxious to society. The simple fact, 
that a law which would attempt to en- 
force it could not be carried into effect, 
inasmuch as its tendency would be to 
make legal criminals of those marked 
out by nature with any superiority, 
sufficiently proves the truth ; all, there- 
fore, necessary to a right understanding 
of the radical question is, to consider 
the measures that would be requisite 
to be accomplished, before effect could 
be given to the establishment of such 
alaw. The utter impracticability of it 
demonstrates the absurdity of imagin- 
ing the thing possible. 

Something akin to individual en- 
dowment, is that inequality in the 
condition of nations which renders the 
attempt to establish the policy of free 
trade among them as preposterous as the 
attempt to introduce laws derived from 
radical doctrines into the usages of so- 
ciety; but, before I endeavour to point 
out the similarity between the radico- 
political question and that of the radico- 
commercial, it is necessary tosay a little 


more as to the former; for, unless the 
similarity is made very unequivocal, it 
will not be in my power to make my 
observations so perspicuous as a sub- 
ject so much agitated, and of so much 
importance, requires. 

It admits of no debate, that all men 
inherit equal rights; Nature, in the 
question of rights, shews no partiality ; 
some men are born with different quali- 
fications — some with greater strength, 
others with greater talent; some with 
one species of intellectual ability, others 
with another ; some with activity, others 
with indolence ; 


“While some affect the sun, and some 
the shade, 
Some flee the city, some the hermitage ; 
Their aims as various as the roads they 
take 
In journeying through life.” 
Brair. 

The effect of this contrariety and 
mixture of different elements is the so- 
cial system—as much a development of 
the co-operative effect of the qualities 
of individuals on each other, as the 
result of any chemical process in which 
different ingredients produce a new 
substance. The social state is as much 
the consequence of the several natural 
qualities of man, as the fruit is the off- 
spring of the seed: it would be just as 
wise to treat the bud with the same 
tenderness as the full-grown fruit, as to 
apply to man in the social state the 
same principles of government that he 
requires in a state of nature, or to regu- 
late the manners of savages by the 
etiquettes that smooth the intercourse of 
polished life. It is the object and the 
nature of society to refine itself by 
science and the arts which reflection 
and genius suggest for improvement, 
and to improve the fittings of those 
restraints or social obligations which 
from time to time are found requisite 
to be assumed. 

The restraints alluded to take the 
names of usages, customs, and laws, 
which the development of circumstances 
regulate and modify. No two epochs 
in respect to them are exactly alike. 
In the feudal time the Jaws which 
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were most efficacious, and in their pur- 
pose worked with the best effect, be- 
came, in the course of succeeding ages, 
causes of oppressive bondage. It was 
not until the utility of the feudal 
system had declined, that the usages 
and customs under it were deemed de- 
trimental to mankind ; but it did not 
follow, that because-it had been once 
beneficial, that it should therefore be 
upheld. It has been the study of the 
wisest legislators, not to continue what 
is ancient so much as to adapt it to 
the change that has tended to impair 
its efficacy. 

The feudal system, for example, may, 
about the time of William the Conque- 
ror, have been in harmony with the 
social notions and habits of that age ; 
but its usages, customs, and laws, could 
not in the present time be revived. It 
is not, however, a judicious philosophy 
that makes reform consist of substitu- 
tion, that is, of removing the old to 
make room for the new. The tact of 
the statesman consists in discerning 
the degree of change which is neces- 
sary from that which may happen to 
be demanded, and the wisdom of his 
measures lies in the justness of his 
adaptations. It is not obvious, in 
discussing the questions which arise in 
such a crisis as the present, that we 
should go back to natural principles, 
as the French did in their revolution ; 
it is only necessary to ascertain, in the 
first place, what dilapidations or cor- 
ruptions have taken place in those 
things which require reform; and, in 
the second, to make such repairs upon 
them as the spirit of the age requires. 
If we do more—if we run before the 
age—confusion and anarchy must in- 
evitably ensue; for we are no longer 
under the dictates of nature, but the 
rules of society; and our danger does 
not so much arise from the extent of 
change that the multitude require, as 
from the substitution of something new, 
founded on natural right. The com- 
munity of mankind is a flowing stream, 
always seemingly the same identical 
element, but for ever depositing its 
original component parts, and deriving 
new qualities from every fresh tribu- 
tary,—always apparently the same, but 
ever changing. 

Man in society has no rights ; he has 
only such privileges as the community 
to which he belongs chooses to allow. 
In passing from the natural state to the 
social, he exchanges all his natural 
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rights for the privileges and protection 
of society ; and until he can persuade 
his compatriots to improve their cir- 
cumstances, he must submit to those 
usages, customs, and laws, which they 
had previously established. 

It is not with reference to the natu- 
ral rights of man that the value of po- 
litical immunities should be estimated ; 
the social privileges and protection en- 
joyed are the criteria. Impartiality is, 
however, as essential to the laws of 
society as equality is to those of nature; 
but society admits of many things 
which nature does not recognise. So- 
ciety, for example, in this country, con- 
siders orders, ranks, and classes, as ne- 
cessary to its well-being, whereas na- 
ture does not recognise them at all. In 
considering, therefore, what is for the 
advantage of the community, we are 
not to look at what nature suggests, 
but to what society requires. Nature, 
for example, abhors, as she does a va- 
cuum, the order of nobility; yet the 
genius of our society not only consi- 
ders it as necessary, but even conse- 
crates the members of the order with 
superiorities, and bestows upon them a 
condition and privileges which make 
them almost another species in the ge- 
nus of man. 

But to return from this digression, 
which I have chiefly introduced to ap- 
prise the reader how close the simi- 
larity is between the doctrines of the 
Jree-tradists and those of the political 
revolutionists. I shall now attempt to 
shew, that it is quite as inconsistent 
with the nature of things that the na- 
tural habit which time and circum- 
stances have given to commerce, should 
be altered by law, as that society should 
be changed from its nature by the same 
process. 

It is a fact not admitting of dispute, 
that the world consists of different in- 
dependent communities under the 
name of nations. These communities 
resemble the individuals of which a 
society consists; some of them are 
stronger, others weaker—some more 
intelligent, others the reverse — some 
industrious, others indolent—and so 
forth. Now, the community of nations 
is an existence as definite as any com- 
munity of men ; but it so happens, that 
the community of nations has as yet 
made very little approximation to the 
state of a community of men regulated 
by law; it is a community but little 
removed from that condition in which 
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we consider society when in the savage 
state. The strong nation treats the 
weak as remorselessly as the strong 
savage does the weak—the industrious 
seeks advantages from the indolent, and 
the intelligent from the ignorant. It is 
not necessary to prolong the compari- 
son, the reader can do this for himself. 
The inference, however, is very obvious. 
Without the majority of the commu- 
nity of nations acknowledges an autho- 
rity that shall be predominant over 
them all, it is clear that any attempt 
to lay down a law that all shall obey, 
must be as futile as the endeavour of 
an individual in a society where the 
law is infirm, attempting to regulate his 
neighbours by his will. For, granting 
that what he proposes be wise, there 
must exist in those he addresses a de- 
gree of knowledge which will enable 
them to appreciate that wisdom. Thus, 
before there can be any thing esta- 
blished like a reciprocal system, such 
as that of the free-tradists, there must 
be previously, if not a supreme tribu- 
nal to which all nations can appeal, 
a code which all nations must obey. 
Nothing can be more evident; and yet 
the practice with the free-tradists has 


been in contempt of this truth. They 
have proceeded upon the idea, that we 
were the most intelligent, the most in- 
dustrious, and the most powerful of all 
nations ; and they have offered to all 
nations a free participation in what we 


possessed. No doubt, other nations 
were pleased enough to partake of what 
we were thus generously disposed to 
give, no obligation being laid on them 
to allow us to share with them in what 
they possessed, but only a supposition, 
that because we opened our ports to 
them they would open theirs to us. 
This was the spirit of the policy, what- 
ever was the practice. I do not say 
that there was actual guilt in this po- 
licy; but I assert that it could only 
have been induced by the greatest ig- 
norance of human nature. Nations 
are actuated by the collective spirit of 
their people ; and gratitude, which is 
the only obligation on which we rely, 
is among individuals one of the least 
obligatory. But it is needless to en- 
large on the unphilosophical minds 
which conceived the free-trade system, 
and to which the very nature of man is 
necessarily opposed. Let us therefore 
leave the abstract question, and look at 
its natural operation. 

Circumstances which require no il- 
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lustration have laid very heavy burdens 
upon this nation; far heavier, indeed, 
than those under which any other 
equal number of individuals on the 
face of the earth suffers. These burdens, 
or taxes, must be raised from our com- 
merce, some by direct imposition on ar- 
ticles prepared for consumption abroad. 
The price at which these articles sell, 
and the cost of the raw material, with 
the other charges to which they are 
liable before they can be sold, consti- 
tute the grounds of a fund from which 
many of the taxes or burdens are sup- 
plied. It is, therefore, an object to go 
with our goods to where they can be 
best sold, rather than to those countries 
from which we take articles not essen- 
tially necessary. For example, we have 
ships, colonies, and commerce, by which 
we obtain the materials of the fund al- 
luded to; I should therefore be glad to 
learn how our ships can be increased 
by permitting the ships of foreigners to 
come to our shores, and buy those arti- 
cles in our ports, which our own ships 
used to carry to theirs, without consent- 
ing to a diminution of our shipping. 
We used to send our colonial produce 
by our own vessels to, we shall say, 
Rotterdam ; by the free trade, the 
Dutch send their own ships to our 
ports to take to Rotterdam the very 
same goods that would have been 
freightage to ours. Does not this sys- 
tem clearly shew, that our shipping 
must be damaged by the process! and 
as certainly as three subtracted from 
six will only leave three? One ex- 
ample is as good as a thousand; and 
therefore I infer from this, that in every 
case where we give the foreigner leave 
to compete with us, no matter in what 
article, we must be sufferers. Or, in 
other words, as every country which 
requires colonial produce must be sup- 
plied, to a very great extent, from us, it 
clearly follows, that if they employ their 
own means of conveyance for the remo- 
val, our means must be thrown aside, 
as obsolete rubbish or useless lumber. 
It is no answer to say, that under this 
system our shipping on the whole has 
increased since it was established ; for 
that may be owing to our participation 
in the general increase of the commerce 
of the world; but inasmuch as a fo- 
reign vessel now carries goods from our 
ports, which she could not have done 
before, so must our shipping interest 
suffer in proportion. Whatever the 
purchaser carries from the market in 
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his own cart, is a saving to him, at our 
expense, of the freightage which he for- 
merly paid to us; which freightage went 
towards the formation of that general 
fund already spoken of, but which be- 
ing thus reduced, the supply for it 
must be drawn from some other source 
within ourselves; but in this question, 
example is better than precept, and 
therefore I would beg leave to quote 


In 1826 the No. of vessels was 1719 of 


or nearly a decrease of half the vessels, 
and more than half the tonnage, since 
1826. Is that decrease to be attri- 
buted to the free-trade system? I 
think it is; for the increase in the 
commerce of the world is notorious; 
and why should there be this decrease 
in the commerce of the British empire, 


Tons. 
2,540,216 
2,429,999 


Vessels. 
24,605 
22,297 


1826. 
1830. 


being no less than a decrease per 
register of 2308 vessels, containing 
110,217 tons and 16,517 men; and 
yet in some branches of our trade with 
foreign countries, and with our own 
colonies, it is well known there has 
been an increase. But although there 
has been an increase in branches, there 
has been, without doubt, a decrease 


1826. 
British. 
Sweden. . 11,709 
Norway . . 7,834 
Denmark . 22,650 
Prussia . 100,918 


Foreign. 
15,349 
73,588 
56,544 
112,656 


258,157 
Decrease of British . . 
Increase of Foreign . . 


143,111 


These tables demonstrate the exist- 
ence of two facts: ist, that since the 
year 1826 there has been a decrease 
in British tonnage and an increase of 
foreign tonnage ; and 2d, that, notwith- 
standing the decrease of British ton- 
nage, there has been an increase in the 
commerce of the world with which 
the shipping of Britain formerly con- 
tended. These facts cannot be denied, 
and those consider but lightly the ef- 
fect produced who look only at the 
difference of tonnage and the decay of 
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from the very able speech of Mr. George 
Richard Robinson, in the House of 
Commons, May 22, 1832, on the trade, 
commerce, and navigation of the Bri- 
tish empire. 

He states, from a return shewing the 
number and tonnage of vessels built in 
the British empire during the last six 
years, that 


206,636 tons. 
144,812 
166,396 
140,913 
116,872 
103,031 


were it not to be attributed to the in- 
troduction and patronage of the free- 
trade system? But in addition to that 
statement, Mr. Robinson backs it with 
another which is still more terrific : he 
finds, by an account which he quotes, 
that we had on the 31st December, 


Men. 


163,535; and on the 3ist Dec. 
147,018 


upon the whole. Mr. Robinson does 
not rest his evidence of facts upon the 
documents we have quoted, but he 
goes on to prove the encroachment on 
our commercial marine by those states 
with which reciprocity treaties have 
been concluded, and refers to the fol- 
lowing table of British and foreign 
tonnage entered inwards : 


1831. 
British. 


11,007 
2,649 
6,552 

78,783 


Foreign. 

37,276 
106,247 

62,190 
136,244 
98,991 341,957 
44,120 
83,820 


shipping. But precisely in the time 
that British. tonnage has been de- 
creasing, and that of the nations with 
which we have concluded reciprocity 
treaties increasing, it has so happened 
that the well-ordered realm of England 
has been shaken to its centre by nightly 
insurrection. Do we ascribe, it will 
be asked, these tumultuous proceed- 
ings to the free-trade system! I at 
once say Yes! and I defy the advo- 
cates of this ruinous policy to contra- 
dict me. I do not say that the rioters 
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who have bred such alarm in the king- 

dom were the first who felt the effects 

of the free-trade system; but I assert 
and maintain, and court contradiction, 

if it be possible, that the evils arising 

from the free-trade system have pressed 

upon the vitals of the empire, and have 

caused the outbreaking of the sores and 

calamities which we so much deplore. 

It may be said by those who look at 

the sores alone, and do not see that 

they are the result of morbid and deep- 

seated causes, that they are not owing 

to the free-trade system, but spring 

from other state ails which the Reform- 

bill will cure. Shallow politicians ! 
ascribe to one cause effects which are 

manifestly owing to another! But I 

demand of them to shew that so great 

a decrease as that which has taken place 
in our shipping would not affect other 

interests. Could 16,517 seamen be 

added to our sufficiently numerous 

labouring classes without any effect? 

and yet we know that that has been 

the case. Was that number not cal- 

culated to diminish the employments 

of others in the various lines of la- 

bour? Was it not calculated to dimi- 

nish the enjoyments of the whole, or 

rather, let me say, to increase the pri- 

vations of all that class who have but 

their labour to depend upon? And yet 
I speak but of the sailors, I have not 

said one word of the various artisans 
employed in the fabrication of the 
110,217 tons which have fallen off—I 

have spoken but of the sailors ; and all 

the tradesmen and all the labourers who 
made their bread by the 2,308 vessels 
I have not once alluded to. But I 

crave from the friends of that consum- 
ing system, the free trade, an answer 
to the question. The 16,517 sailors 
were consumers of our produce and 

manufactures; their wives and their 
children were also consumers of our 
produce and manufactures. Has 
their absence in the markets produced 
no effect? Have they done nothing 
to swell the number of paupers who 
must be maintained on the property of 
their more opulent neighbours? And 
where is the profit of the merchants 
that was derived from that multitude 
when they were buyers in the market ? 
Is there any thing in the Reform-bill 
that can cure this evil, unless it be that 
under it we shall obtain wiser states- 
men and parliaments that will not be 
cajoled by the speeches of theorists and 
mere orators. 

I will now refer to the first part of 
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this paper, where I draw some compa- 
rison between society as it exists and 
the existing community of nations. 
You will recollect that I then made this 
distinction between them: a society or 
nation I described as a body of mankind 
acknowledging one head and one sys- 
tem of usages and law; but the com- 
munity of nations I described as not 
yet having attained to this state, or, 
rather, I considered them as in the 
savage state, where individual strength 
has a natural predominance. Now, if 
there is any truth in this distinction — 
or, rather, let me say that the practice 
which we apply to society fails when 
we would apply it to nations — the 
means do not exist by which they can 
be regulated, like society, according to 
law ; and until we shall have established 
among them, as in society, an autho- 
rity to which all may appeal, our logic 
is defective when we would represent 
the community of nations as similar to 
the society of a nation; and I think 
that the great error which the free-trad- 
ists have committed, is not in keeping 
this distinction sufficiently in view. 

I do not deny to them science, but 
I deny to them art. There is a wide 
difference, for example, between the 
science of political economy and the 
art of governing politically. This dis- 
tinction cannot be mistaken. But the 
whole error, in my opinion, has origin- 
ated in confounding them together ; 
and thus it has happened, that the the- 
ories of the political economists have 
been substituted for the expediencies of 
managing mankind. Nothing is more 
certain than that it may not be conve- 
nient or requisite to explainan expedient 
of government ; and yet, for the ends of 
good government, that inexplicable ex- 
pedient may be necessary. In the same 
manner, nothing may be so difficult 
as to point out a fault in theory, and 
yet nothing may be more impracticable 
than to establish that theory. Without, 
therefore, inquiring whether the theory 
of the free-tradists is right or wrong, it 
is maintained that, as the world is con- 
stituted, the rightness or the wrongness 
of the theory is not the question, but 
only whether it is adapted to the exist- 
ing circumstances of the world; and 
all that we have to consider is that 
point. Itis not contended by the poli- 
tical economists that a wrong theory of 
commerce cannot be introduced and 
acted upon by any nation: on the con- 
trary, they maintain that the theory of 
all nations has hitherto been wrong, 
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and that it cannot be too soon set 
aside, chiefly because they see that it 
does not harmonise with their radical 
notions. Now, those who are opposed 
to the free-tradists think differently. 
We do not at all say that your theory 
is wrong: we even go so far as to allow 
that it may be scientifically right ; but 
we say that it is not adapted to the 
existing system of the world, and 
therefore cannot be established under 
that system without entailing faults in 
policy that disgrace the art of govern- 
ment. 

But we go further, and say to the 
free-tradists, that whatever may he the 
merits of your theory, it is but a part 
of the system that we require ; -— we 
require, in addition, a system adapted 
to the existing subdivisions of man- 
kind, and cannot, as the world is con- 
stituted, appeal to it but as a code of 
abstract principles by which the modi- 
fied principles which regulate society 
may be appealed to. In a word, we 
would banish from the discussion all 
theory, and have recourse alone to 
practice. You allow that the world is 
divided into nations or communities ; 
you also allow that there is neither law 
nor tribunal which these nations or 
communities can appeal to against the 
aggressions of another. The common 
sense of mankind may, it is true, op- 
pose some check on the arrogance and 
injustice of the strong, for the protec- 
tion of the weak ; but all history shews 
that this is an inefficacious restriction, 
and that there is no presiding authority 
in the concerns of nations as a commu- 
nity. If this be clear, as we maintain 
it is, then, we add, the theory of free 
trade is impracticable in the present 
constitution of the world, merely be- 
cause, if one nation choose to adopt it, 
there is no power in existence by which 
the remaining nations may be coerced 
into the practice, at all equivalent to 
that force which exists in society, com- 
pelling one man to accede to the laws 
which all other men in the same society 
have acceded to; and therefore, till we 
are able to make all the trading com- 
munity of nations accede to the same 
rules of commerce as ourselves, it is 
but an idle waste of paper to make 
enactments on the subject. It no 
doubt must be conceded, that recipro- 
city treaties will have the effect of in- 
creasing the commerce of the world: 
we do not dispute this; but we say, 
that in that increase the poor nations 
gain absolutely ; and we aver that the 
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rich do not gain the same advantages. 
We even go further: we assert that the 
poor gain something at the expense of 
the rich, and that the benefits of the 
reciprocity go all on one side. Itisa 
curious fact, and deserving of the great- 
est consideration, that all the nations 
with which we have concluded recipro- 
city treaties are among the poorest in 
the commercial world. Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Prussia, are the 
countries with which we have con- 
cluded reciprocity treaties, and from 
them we do not want one single ar- 
ticle. We are even obliged to bolster 
up the errors which we have commit- 
ted in allowing them to participate in 
our good things at the expense of our 
colonies. Our statesmen, for exam- 
ple, to conceal the error which they 
committed in permitting these poor 
countries to frequent, with their ship- 
ping, our ports, on the reciprocal 
system, were compelled to bring for- 
ward that wooden measure with respect 
to the North American colonies — we 
mean the timber-duties —to conceal 
the effect of their ignorance that: the 
world consisted of separate communi- 
ties which acknowledged no paramount 
law. 

Every nation which has had any thing 
to spare, either for our consumption or 
materials for our manufactures, has re- 
jected our reciprocity system, because 
they well knew that we should in our 
own vessels bring home the articles with 
which they supplied us by their vessels 
when they prohibited the entrance of 
ours ;—this, too, under the heavy bur- 
dens with which, in debt and taxes, 
they knew we were weighed down. 
But the cause is obvious: these coun- 
tries are rich in every thing but ves- 
sels; they furnish every thing for car- 
goes, but no nautical stores; and the 
consequence is, that the cost of their 
vessels, to their means, is nearly as great 
as the burdens which we must bear are 
to ours. Look at the map, and see if 
this be not the case. Shall we, then, 
persevere in an error at variance with 
the system of the world, and which so 
many things openly condemn? But, 
with all this, remember that we do not 
condemn the free trade as a scientific 
doctrine; while we insist that it is not 
fit for the present circumstances of the 
world, that the introduction of it was 
foolishness, and that perseverance in it 
betrays at once ignorance and guilt. 

Yours, Ke. 
Joun Gat, 


Stanzas by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


STANZAS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


To* * * * * 


Tue serpent is shut out from paradise — 
The wounded deer must seek the herb no more 
In which its heart-cure lies: 
The widowed dove must cease to haunt a bower, 
Like that from which its mate with feigned sighs 
Fled in the April hour. 
I too must seldom seek again 
Near happy friends a mitigated pain. 


Of hatred I am proud —with scorn content ; 
Indifference, that once hurt me, now is grown 
Itself indifferent. 
But not to speak of love, pity alone 
Can break a spirit already more than bent. 
The miserable one 
Turns the mind’s poison into food,— 
Its medicine is tears——its evil good. 


Therefore if now I see you seldomer, 
Dear, gentle friend! know that I only fly 
Your looks, because they stir 
Griefs that should sleep, and hopes that cannot die : 
The very comfort that they minister 
I scarce can bear—yet I, 
So deeply is the arrow gone, 
Should quickly perish if it were withdrawn. 


When I retura to my cold home, you ask 
Why I am not as I have ever been. 
You spoil me for the task 
Of acting a forced part on life’s dull scene— 
Of wearing on my brow the idle mask 
Of author, great or mean. 
In the world’s carnival I sought 
Peace thus, and but in you I found it not. 


Full half an hour to-day I tried my lot 
With various flowers, and every one still said, 
“ She loves me—loves me not.”* 
And if this meant a vision long since fled — 
If it meant fortune, fame, or peace of thought — 
If it meant,—but I dread 
To speak what you may know too well: 
Still, there was truth in the sad oracle. 


The crane o’er seas and forests seeks her home ; 
No bird so wild but has its quiet nest, 
Whence it no more would roam ; 
The sleepless billows on the ocean’s breast 
Burst like a bursting heart, and die in peace, 
And thus at length find rest. 
Doubtless there is a place of peace, 
Where my weak heart and all its throbs shall cease. 


* See Faust. 
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I asked her yesterday if she believed 


That I had resolution. 


One who had 


Would ne’er have thus relieved 
His heart with words — but what his judgment bade 
Would do, and leave the scorner unreprieved. 
These verses are too sad 
To send to you, but that I know, 
Happy yourself, you feel another's wo. 








Tuty who have possessed themselves 
of the last edition of the Waverley 
Novels, should forthwith purchase the 
illustrations furnished by our friend 
Tilt—a man of great enterprise and 
good, sound, solid taste as a publisher. 
Herein we see exemplified, by pencil 
and burin, the picturesque conceptions, 
the high and wild imaginings of the au- 
thor of Waverley. His, reader! was a 
pure soul—and deeply, dearly, enthu- 
siastically did he love to commune 
with nature, and with the mystic spirit 
of antiquity. Sir Walter was born in 
a dismal corner of the city of Edin- 
burgh+—his father having his abode at 
the head of the College Wynd, a nar- 
row alley leading from the Cowgate to 
the gate of the college. His dwelling 
was in the third story. Early oppor- 
tunities, however, were afforded to the 
infant poet for beholding the opening 
beauties of mountain and of lea, and 
the blue expanse of the dome of heaven, 
which in after-years were to be sources 
of inspiration to his heart. Delicacy 
of constitution obliged his removal ; 
and he lived for a considerable period 
at Sandy Know, under the care of his 
paternal grandfather. The old gentle- 
man held this farm, which was situated 
on high ground near the bottom of 
Leaden Water, and overlooking a large 
portion of the Vale of Tweed. In the 
immediate vicinity stood the border 
fortlet of Smailholm Tower. This was 
the earliest pastoral scene in the recol- 
lection of Scott, and beautifully has he 
recurred to it in the introduction to 
the third canto of Marmion, inscribed 
to his friend William Erskine :— 


“‘ Thus, while I ope the measure wild 
Of tales which charm’d me when a child, 
Rude though they be, still with the chime 
Return the thoughts of early time ; 

And feelings roused in life’s first day 
Glow in the line, and prompt the lay. 


* Published by C. Tilt, Fleet Street. 2 vols. 
t Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, Supplement, Oct. 6. 
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Then rise those crags, that mountain 
tower, 

Which charm’d my fancy’s wakening 
hour. 

Though no broad river swept along, 

To claim, perchance, heroic song — 

Though sigh’d no groves in summer gale, 

To prompt of love a softer tale— 

Though scarce a puny streamlet’s speed 

Claim’d homage from a shepherd's reed, 

Yet was poetic impulse given 

By the green hill and clear blue heaven. 

It was a barren scene, and wild, 

Where naked cliffs were radely piled ; 

But ever and anon between 

Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 

And well the lonely infant knew 

Recesses where the wallflower grew, 

And honeysuckle loved to crawl 

Up the low crag and ruin’d wall. 

I deem'd such nooks the sweetest shade 

The sun in all its rounds survey’d ; 

And still I thought that shatter’d tower 

The mightiest work of human power ; 

And marvell'd as the aged hind 

With zome strange tale bewitch’d my 
mind, 

Of foragers, who, with headlong force, 

Down from that strength had spurr’d 
their horse, 

Their southron rapine to renew, 

Far in the distant Cheviot’s blue ; 

And, home-returning, filled the hall 

With revel, wassel-rout, and brawl. 

Methought that still with trump and 
clang 

The gateway’s broken arches rang ; 

Methought grim features, seam’d with 
scars, 

Glared through the window’s rusty bars; 

And ever, by the winter hearth, 

Old tales 1 heafd of wo or mirth— 

Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms, 

Of witches’ spells, of warriors’ arms— 

Of patriot battles, won of old 

By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold— 

Of later fields of feud and fight, 

When, pouring from their Highland 
height, 

The Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 
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While, stretch’d at length upon the floor, 

Again I fought each combat o’er ; 

Pebbles and shells, in order laid, 

The mimic ranks of war display’d ; 

And onward still the Scottish Lion bore, 

And still the seatter’d southron fled be- 
fore. 

Still with vain fondness could I trace 
Anew each kind familiar face, 

That brighten’d at our evening fire, 

From the thatch’d mansion’s gray-hair’d 
sire— 

Wise without learning, plain and good, 

And sprung of Scotland’s gentler blood ; 

Whose eye in age quick, clear, and keen, 

Shew’d what in youth its glance had 
been ; 

Whose doom discording neighbours 
sought, 

Content with equity unbought ; 

To him the venerable priest, 

Our frequent and familiar guest, 

Whose life and manners well could paint 

Alike the student and the saint. 

Alas! whose speech too oft I broke 

With gambol rude and timeless joke ; 

For I was wayward, bold, and wild, 

A self-will’d imp, a grand-dame’s child ; 

But half a plague and half a jest, 

Was still endured, beloved, caress’d.” 

Here, in the fulness of boyish glee, 
he dwelt beloved by all who saw and 
knew him ; while in deep observation 
he treasured in his mind the remem- 
brance of every fitful change in the 
heavens—the bloom of every heath- 
flower that peered in modest beauty 
from its mossy couch—the thrilling 
cadence of every sweet songster of the 
grove—the gleam of the azure waves of 
the beautiful river, while it hurried on- 
wards to give its tribute into the lap 
of ocean — or the scream of the hawk 
as it hovered over the ivy-clad towers 
of the gray fortlet. All these things 
were seen and noted by the quick eye 
of the youthful poet. We see every 
where in his after-years these treasured 
recollections of boyhood, enriched by 
the accessions of advancing period, la- 
vishly scattered among the pages of all 
the labours of the novelist. 

Every man who sits down to the 
perusal of Sir Walter’s works, let him 
select at random from poetry or prose 
as he please, must shut the volume 
with the deep conviction that the author 
was, in the fullest sense of the term, a 
good man. In point of religion, the 
writer does not intrude one word of 
sceptical import to mar the solemn 
conviction of the devout and pious. 
On the contrary, he mentions the name 
of God with heart-moving reverence. 
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He is full of love to his Maker, and 
love to that Maker’s creatures. Per- 
fect nobility of soul was his character- 
istic. He was conscious of his own 
dignity as a man—conscious of his de- 
pendence on a beneficent Providence 
—conscious of the duties he owed 
to his fellow-man, according to the 
behests of that charity which Pro- 
vidence has enjoined to all its crea- 
tures. These were the blots on Byron 
and Shelley. Scott was meek and 
modest, kind-hearted, humane, benevo- 
lent, generous, hospitable. Allan Cun- 
ningham, in a short memoir that he 
has given of his life in the Atheneum, 
introduces the following simple and 
moving passage : — “ His great genius 
hardly equalled the kindliness of his 
heart and the generosity of his nature. 
I do not mean that he stood foremost 
in all subscriptions which were likely 
to be advertised : I mean that he aided 
the humble and the deserving; he as- 
sumed no patronising airs, and wished 
rather to be thought doing an act of 
kindness to himself than obliging others. 
To his friendship I owe so much, that 
I know not the extent of what I owe. 
Through him two of my sons are en- 
gineer-officers in the East India Com- 
pany’s service; and he did this, ‘ be- 
cause,’ said he, complimenting and ob- 
liging me in the same sentence, ‘one 
Scottish makker (poet) should aid ano- 
ther.’ I never heard him say an un- 
kind word of any one; and if he said 
a sharp one, which on some occasions 
he did, he instantly softened the im- 
pression by relating some kindly trait.” 
Regard him in all the private relations 
of life, and his conduct is worthy of 
praise and imitation. As a husband 
and father, he should possess the ad- 
miration and love of all men; as a 
subject, he was a true Tory, like our- 
selves; and as one overwhelmed with 
misfortunes, he is the very prototype 
of honour. To his anxiety for dis- 
charging debts which were not of his 
own contracting, he sacrificed his life. 
Look where you will in his works, and 
you will find traits of a noble disposi- 
tion at peace and charity with all men, 
and of a heart overfraught with the 
cherished affections of humanity. 

He who is enamoured of the beau- 
ties of nature must of necessity be a 
good man. In the contemplation of 
the magnificence of heaven and of 
earth, man must feel his own insignifi- 
cance, and be humble ;—humbled, he 
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must feel his own dependence on a 
greater power, and on the creatures of 
that power ;—feeling this dependence, 
his bosom must be the receptacle of 
virtue. Wonderful and simple, though 
true, is the philosophy taught by our 
religious Wordsworth, who works on 
the idea set forth by Pliny in his His- 
tory, “ Rerum natura tota est nusquam 
magis quam in minimis.” 


* And though to every draught of vital 
breath 
Renew’d throughout the bounds of earth 
or ocean 
The melancholy gates of Death 
Respond with sympathetic motion ; 
Though all that feeds on nether air, 
Howe’er magnificent or fair, 
Grows but to perish, and intrust 
Its ruins to their kindred dust ; 
Yet, by the Almighty’s ever-during care, 
Her procreant vigils Nature keeps 
Amid the unfathomable deeps, 
And saves the peopled fields of earth 
From dread of emptiness or dearth. 
Thus, in their stations, lifting tow’rd the 
sky, 
The foliaged head in cloud-like majesty, 
The shadow-casting race of trees sur- 
Vive ; 
Thus in the train of Spring arrive 
Sweet flowers— what living eye hath 
view’d 
Their myriads? —endlessly renew’d, 
Wherever strikes the sun’s glad ray— 
Where’er the subtle waters stray— 
Wherever sportive zephyrs bend 
Their course, or genial showers descend! 
Mortals, rejoice! the very angels quit 
Their mansions unsusceptible of change, 
Amid your pleasant bowers to sit, 
And through your sweet vicissitudes to 
range !’ 
O, nursed at happy distance from the 
cares 
Of a too-anxious world, mild pastoral 
Muse! 
That to the sparkling crown Urania wears, 
And to her sister Clio’s laurel wreath, 
Prefer’st a garland cull'd from purple 
heath, 
Or blooming thicket, moist with morning 
dew,— 
Was such bright spectacle vouchsafed to 
me? 
And was it granted to the simple ear 
Of thy contented votary 
Such melody to hear? 
Him rather suits it, side by side with 
thee, 
Wrapt in a fit of pleasing indolence, 
While thy tired lute hangs on the haw- 
thorn tree, 
To lie and listen, till o’er-drowsied sense 
Sinks, hardly conscious of the influence, 
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To the soft murmur of the vagrant bee. 
A slender sound! yet hoary Time 
Doth to the soul exalt it with the chime 
Of all his years — a company 
Of ages coming, ages gone 
(Nations from before them sweeping, 
Regions in destruction steeping) ; 
But every awful note in unison 
With that faint utterance, which tells 
Of treasure suck’d from buds and bells, 
For the pure keeping of those waxen 
cells, 
Where she, a statist prudent to confer 
Upon the public weal a warrior bold— 
Radiant all over with unburnish'd gold, 
And arm’d with living spear for mortal 
fight— 
A cunning forager 
That spreads no waste—a social builder— 
one 
In whom all busy offices unite 
With all fine functions that afford delight, 
Safe through the winter storm in quiet 
dwells !” 


Sail upon the placid bosom of the 
lake—such an one, for instance, as Bar- 
ret has, in the Illustrations before us, 
set forth in his delineation of Mirkwood 
Mere —and look upon the distant 
mountains, the tops of which the set- 
ting sun has anointed with the glow 
of sapphires ;—follow the ray as it de- 
scends from crag to crag, over heather 
and broom, and proud-topped larches, 
and pensile birch-trees, and young 
hardy pollards, until it enclothes the 
banks with a show of light and glory; 
—look around you, the luxuriant 
woods shew forth a thousand colours, 
while the bushes that overhang the 
rounded banks are reflected in the blue 
wave ; and as you gaze into the depths 
you see depicted a smiling and magical 
world—a dwelling-place for happy and 
reposing spirits;—hark to the loud 
scream of the mighty eagle, as he 
wheels his majestic flight in the air, fa- 
tigued with the circuit of some thousand 
miles, and sails towards his eyrie, 
perched on the loftiest pinnacle of. the 
distant mountain :—look on a scene, a 
scene like this, and will you not feel 
your heart melt with every cherished 
and affectionate remembrance ? — will 
you not feel your heart lighten as it 
beats with more jocund movement !— 
your limbs more pliant as the blood 
more freely circulates, and comes warm 
and gushing to the heart?—will you 
not feel your being depurated of its ac- 
customed weaknesses and faults ?—will 
you not feel you walk as a man, and be- 
come more sensible of the dignity and 











duties of humanity? If you, a casual 
visiter, shall feel these emotions, what 
think you were the feelings of the man 
whose imagination conceived, fancy 
enlarged, and hand described such 
scenes as Sir Walter has in the fervour 
of language? If you feel you are a 
better man for witnessing such scenes, 
to him who described them goodness 
must have been habitual; for, look 
at any, or all, of his descriptions, and 
there is no forced expression, or hard- 
ness, or knottiness in the sentences, or 
hammering at ideas ; but the train of 
language runs in a smooth and po- 
lished yet fervent and heartfelt tone. 
Take, for instance, the following spi- 
rited scene from Redgauntlet, illus- 
trated with inimitable softness and 
beauty by Copley Fielding. 


« T mentioned in my last, that having 
abandoned my fishing-rod as an unprofit- 
able implement, I crossed over the open 
downs which divided me from the mar- 
gin of the Solway. When I reached the 
banks of the great estuary, which are 
here very bare and exposed, the waters 
had receded from the large and level 
space of sand, through which a stream, 
now feeble and fordable, found its way 
to the ocean. The whole was illuminated 
by the beams of the low and setting sun, 
who shewed his ruddy front, like a war- 
rior prepared for defence, over a huge 
battlemented and turreted wall of crim- 
son and black clouds, which appeared 
like an immense Gothic fortress, into 
which the lord of day was descending. 
His setting rays glimmered bright upon 
the wet surface of the sands, and the 
numberless pools of water by which it 
was covered, where the inequality of the 
ground had occasioned their being left 
by the tide. 

“« The scene was animated by the ex- 
ertions of a number of horsemen, who 
were actually employed in hunting sal- 
mon. Ay, Alan, lift up your hands and 
eyes as you will, 1 can give their mode 
of fishing no name so appropriate ; for 
they chased the fish at full gallop, and 
struck them with their barbed spears, 
as you see hunters spearing boars in the 
old tapestry. The salmon, to be sure, 
take the thing more quietly than the 
boars ; but they are so swift in their own 
element, that to pursue and strike them 
is the task of a good horseman, with-a 
quick eye, a determined hand, and full 
command both of his- horse and weapon. 
The shouts of the fellows as they gal- 
loped up and down in the animating ex- 
ercise—their loud bursts of laughter when 
any of their number caught a fall, and 
still louder acclamations when any of the 
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party made a capital stroke with «his 
lance—gave so much animation to the 
whole scene, that I caught the enthusiasm 
of the sport, and ventured forward a con- 
siderable space on the sands. The feats 
of one horseman, in particular, called 
forth so repeatedly the clamorous ap- 
plause of his companions, that the very 
banks rang again with their shouts. He 
was a tall man, well mounted on a strong 
black horse, which he caused to turn and 
wind like a bird in the air; carried a longer 
spear than the others, and wore a sort 
of fur cap or bonnet, with a short feather 
in it, which gave him on the whole ra- 
ther a superior appearance to the other 
fishermen. He seemed to hold some sort 
of authority among them, and occasion- 
ally directed their motions both by voice 
and hand ; at which times I thought his 
gestures were striking, and his voice un- 
commonly sonorous and commanding.” 


So in Rob Roy; with a few touches 
of his pen we have the scenery of Loch 
Ard placed before us. The illustia- 
tion, by Robson, is eminently beautiful, 
shewing forth the enchanting variety of 
the scenery with fidelity. So, of end- 
less passages from the author’s novels. 
Let the reader turn to where he will, 
and he must be satisfied of the justness 
of our observations. It were useless to 
quote passages and scenes familiar to 
every one. 

It has been observed of Homer, that 
any one of his descriptions will afford 
ample materials for the labours of a 
painter. Homer, no doubt, in this ex- 
cellence transcends every poet of anti-« 
quity. No description existed in lite- 
rature for him; with discursive eye 
was he compelled to note down the 
lineaments of nature’s face—the varied 
beauties of her glowing form, and il- 
lustrate them in his deathless pages: 
It is remarkable, that the earliest poets 
of all countries have been conspicuous 
for this power, while it seems to have 
faded as civilisation and corresponding 
indolence advanced. Lucretius, Dante, 
Chaucer, have all expatiated on the 
beauties of nature with unerring hand: 
In this Scott was an exception to the 
rule. His pictorial expositions are 
worthy of the Homeric touch, and seve- 
rally convey a conspicuous image of 
light and shadow, of freshness and har- 
monious_ eolouring, to the minds of 
the least congenial of readers. In the 
pages of Scott is transfused as diversi- 
fied knowledge. as has fallen to the 
lot of one man to acquire. In parti- 
cular branches of knowledge or learn- 
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ing, he may have been second-rate ; 
but in no one man do we remember 
having witnessed such a perfect com- 
bination of what imagination, pure 
poetic feeling, and intense study and 
investigation, could collect. Genius, 
unaided by personal labour, is too fre- 
quently doomed to wither—certainly 
never to acquire pre-eminence. Years 
of hard study aided Milton and Dante. 
Sir Walter Scott in his youth was 
slow to learn, and of an idle habit. 
No one would have prognosticated his 
greatness. Even Burns, when he pro- 
nounced “ that the lad would be heard 
of yet,” seems, in our opinion, to have 
done so in the spirit ofcompliment, and 
not of sober seriousness. So much 
the better, think we. Too much cul- 
tivation of the young plant would have 
adapted it only, perchance, to the at- 
mosphere of the hot-house : too much 
praise has been worse than hemlock 
to the youthful mind. Genius depends 
wholly on the circumstances of life. 
Byron is the least exemplificator of 
this. Whatayouth shall be, depends 
on his own industry and his own re- 
sources. Genius, if left to itself, un- 
aided by circumstantial appliances, is 
like a fair flower unsheltered, and ex- 
posed to every change of the atmo- 
sphere. It may flourish or may fade— 
the dews of heaven may irradiate it 
with beauty—the fatal blight may 
scorch up its moisture and rob it of 
loveliness and life. Knowledge of all 
kinds is necessary to its strength, and, 
thus aided, no task will be difficult of 
performance. Thus are poets formed, 
and they must of necessity become the 
most accomplished of characters. A 
true poet, like a true prophet, must be 
essentially a good man; the operations 
of his mind are destructive of all 
wicked thoughts or purposes ; for it 
dwells not on the cloudy tabernacle of 
the world; it ranges from earth to 
heaven, and from heaven to earth— 
identifies itself with all knowledge, all 
created objects. These it seizes upon 
and appropriates to its own uses,—in 
its soaring career it defies the malici- 
ous attempts of the mundane spirit that 
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rules over the material and prosaic 
world,—it consecrates every thing it 
approaches with the sunshine of its bo- 
som. All these observations apply to 
Sir Walter Scott, and we mnailiie him 
second only to Shakespeare. 

Of the Illustrations before us, which 
have called forth these observations, 
we have to speak in terms of unquali- 
fied praise. Turn where you will, the 
eye is delighted at the fancy of the poet 
and the skill and workmanship of the 
artist. We have turned up at random, 
and we have before us Fielding’s illus- 
tration of the dead waste of Cumber- 
land. The theme was uninviting to 
the author and the painter; but both 
have seized on its characteristics with 
fidelity. It is a wild and uncultivated 
tract of country near the borders. The 
hills are neither high nor rocky, but 
the land is all heath and morass—the 
huts poor and mean, and at a great 
distance from each other: immediately 
around them there is generally some 
little attempt at cultivation; it is, 
nevertheless, dull and barren in the 
extreme. “If India,” says the author, 
in Guy Mannering, “ be the land of 
magic, this, dearest Matilda, is the 
country of romance. The scenery is 
such as nature brings together in her 
sublimest moods; sounding cataracts 
—hills which rear their scathed heads to 
the skies—lakes which, winding up 
the shadowy valleys, lead at every turn 
to yet more romantic recesses.” So 
speaks he of Windermere and the ad- 
jacent country; and Mr. Westall has 
done ample justice to the heavenly 
scenery. 

Unlike Schiller, whose descriptions 
in William Tell ave entirely the effect 
of reading and research, Sir Walter 
always visited the country which his 
pen was about to illustrate. While he 
thus gathered stores for his novels, 
these communings with silent and uni- 
versal nature made him a better and a 
wiser man. From a multiplicity of 
contributions 6n the subject we have 
selected two of the effusions to the me- 
mory of the deceased, which we hope 
will be acceptable to our readers. 


Tuy wand, O Magician! is broken — 
Thy book in the ocean is buried — 
The spell of thy soul hath been spoken — 


And thine angel to heaven hath hurried ! 
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His last lay the Last Minstrel hath chanted — 
The last words of the Chieftain are over; 
And Silence still lists, as if haunted 
.With the sounds that it heard, like a lover. 


Thy Genius, Romance! is seen weeping 
By yon abbey in ruin majestic, 

Where the Wizard of Scotland is sleeping, 
’Mid the wilds that to him were domestic. 


His soul was at home on the mountains— 
His heart in the caves had much treasure ; 
By rivers, ravines, vales, and fountains, 
He wander’d with Fancy and Pleasure. 


No more shall the visions of faery, 

No more shall the dreams of the Highlands, 
From chambers ancestral and aery, 

People continents, oceans, and islands. 


O England! thy language his spirit 

Long, long will enshrine and shall cherish ; 
And thy sons and thy daughters inherit 

What their sires have decreed shall not perish. 


O Scotland ! revere the Departed — 

Forget not the fame he hath brought thee ; 
To thy offspring too often false-hearted, 

By his glory be gratitude taught thee. 


What mother in death has forsaken 
Her hero in battle victorious? — 
O Scotland! with shame thou art taken, 


If the Dead shall in vain have been glorious! 


Then joy to the soul of the Poet! 
Haste away to the land of the leal! 
Thy country reveres thee—O, know it, 
Where the happy alone is the real! 


A MONODY 
ON THE DEATH OF SIR WALTERSCOTT. 


Our fathers boasted ("twas an honest pride) 

The muse had done her best when Shakespeare died ; 
Told us that other bards would rise in vain, 

For none would look upon his like again: 

The Muse, half-piqued, their boasting to belie, 
Another moulded ere she broke the die; 

Once more her mighty energies brought forth, 

And gave a second Shakespeare to the north. 


Oh! who but they could soar from zone to zone, 
And paint alike the cottage and the throne ; 
Joy in her wildness, anguish in her throes, 
The rich man’s splendour, and the poor man’s woes; 
Nature, the same in all her various climes, 
The picture of all countries, and all times ; 
Feelings that still from every bosom flow, 
Yet flowed the same a thousand years ago — 
Warming each heart to soar on fancy’s wings, 
And making peasants intimate with kings. 


Be this his highest praise,— by Shakespeare’s side, 
To sail on fame’s illimitable tide : 
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Though: past from hence, his own proud song denies 
That nature’s worshipper, the poet, dies ; 

His spirit lingers on his native shore, 

Though there the minstrel’s footsteps rove no more. 
Oh! as each tale came pictur’d from his pen, 

What interest hung on each sequestered glen ; 
Enraptured thousands, kindling as they read, 
Desert the banks of Arno for the Tweed. 


Thousands must fall to build a nation’s fame— 
Yet living thousands swell the hero’s name ; 
’Twas his a country’s glory to uprear, 
Unstained by blood, unsullied by a tear! 


All are his debtors !— not that land alone 
O’er which he sheds a halo, all his own ; 
His name is blazed in many a distant land, 
By foreign tongues his magic words are scanned ; 
Millions unborn, those raptures to partake, 
Shall learn the language for the poet’s sake : 
Him, too, shall virtue mourn, whose muse forgot 
“ No line which dying he could wish to blot ;” 
Who mingled in those tales so wild and bright 
A love of goodness,— where he flung delight ; 
The master-spirit, whose unequalled mind 
Could draw the sympathy he leaves behind ! 


Now from the bard a moment turn, to scan 
The softer virtues that adorn the man ! 
Kind to the meanest, courteous to the end, 
Of humbler worth the never-varying friend ; 
Even in the close of life, when racked with pain, 
Whose blame or praise was never asked in vain ; 
He who could lull, with most peculiar art, 
The poet’s envy, or the critic’s smart ; 
And boast, ’midst all the fame that man can know, 
He passed through life without a single foe ! 


Oh! had ye seen him heave the generous sigh, 
Where anguish groaned, and death stood threatening by ; 
Seen how his glance in gentlest pity fell, 

To soothe those pangs his pen could draw so well; 
Or, where the circle closed around the fire, 

Known the fond husband, and the indulgent sire ; 
Warm from your hearts would flow the kind regard, — 
Ye’d love the Christian as ye prize the bard ! 


Even when he wandered on a foreign shore, 
To seek that health that must return no more, 
Even then, from that worn frame no groan was rung, 
No fretful murmur faultered on that tongue ; 
But one-fond wish his native land to reach, . 
And fix his dying eyes on that loved beach ; 
That land his childhood roamed his manhood prized, 
The land Ais genius has immortalised ! 


Peace to the minstrel !—little recks his dust, 
Who rears the storied urn or imaged bust ; 
Yet, if his shade, from yonder fields of bliss, 
Can deign to glance upon a land like this ; 
May not his spirit look complacent here, 
Where thousands shed the homage of a tear ! 
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Tue appearance of yet another edition 
of the works of William Wordsworth 
fills us with much pleasure. Pretty 
things are these four little volumes to 
look at. There is some hope for poetry 
while such things are. Yes, we have 
poets in these days!—a_ gratifying 
circumstance this; for we hold with 
A. W. Schlegel, that, although our 
admiration of the ancients as excellent 
models of composition is not to be 
condemned, yet that it may be, and 
has been, carried to a pernicious ex- 
treme. ‘* The learned,” he says, 
“ maintained that nothing could be 
hoped for the human mind but in the 
imitation of the ancients; and they 
only esteemed in the works of the 
moderns whatever resembled, or seem- 
ed to bear a resemblance, to those of 
antiquity.” To this prejudice the best 
poets have been fain to submit; but 
the greatest among them — Dante, 
Ariosto, Spenser, Milton—at the same 
time were careful to vindicate their 
own originality ;—hard task, but well 
achieved. Yet we may remark with 
the German critic, that “‘ what preserves 
the heroic poems of a Tasso and a 
Camoens to this day alive in the hearts 
and on the lips of their countrymen, 
is by no means their imperfect resem- 
blance to Virgil, or even to Homer; 
but in Tasso the tender feeling of 
chivalrous love and honour, and in 
Camoens the glowing inspiration of 
patriotic heroism.” 

Inferior poets, however, have been 
crushed by the weight of authority ; 
and, in particular, the poets of France, 
being apparently deficient of natural 
power and original genius for poetry, 
possessed little more than what they 
acquired from classical sources. The 
practice of our earlier poets might have 
taught their successors that such autho- 
rity was not altogether without appeal, 
and might even be departed from with 
advantage ; and that the models which 
it exhibited were not incapable of addi- 
tional grace and imaginative improve- 
ment. The circumstances of the times, 
however, had for a while obscured 
those morning stars of our literary 
firmament. The puritanic spirit was 


opposed to the cultivation of fine art 
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and liberal study ; and the tastes and 
pleasures of the court of Charles II. 
were as inimical to pure poetry as to 
sound morality. Poetry, divorced from 
religion — with which naturally it is so 
intimately connected, and by which, 
it would appear, it was originally ani- 
mated —lost depth and elevation ; and 
only the surfaces and shadows of things 
were left, to which it condescended to 
accommodate “‘ the desires of the mind,” 
instead of “ submitting to them,” as is 
demanded by Lord Bacon, “ the shews 
of things.” Not only were they alien 
from Nature’s God, but to Nature her- 
self also they made themselves stran- 
gers. Nature they forsook, not for a 
retined art, but for the most sensual 
indulgence and the most wanton dis- 
sipation, which were deemed not unfit 
subjects for a shameless muse that, no 
longer careful of “ moralising her song,” 
made melody in her heart unto Belial, 
and sang a joyful hymn to Bacchus. 
Dryden might well exclaim — 


‘* How far have we 
Profaned the heavenly gift of poesy! 
Made prostitute and profligate the Muse, 
Whose harmony was first conceived above 
For tongues of angels !” 


Meanwhile, however, the purer mo- 
dels of our elder poets had vanished 
from the memory of a degenerate age. 
“So faint and limited,” Mr. Words- 
worth rightly remarks in one of his 
prefaces, “was the perception of the 
poetic beauties of Shakespeare’s dramas 
in the time of Pope, that, in his edition 
of the plays, with a view of rendering 
to the general reader a necessary service, 
he printed between inverted commas 
those passages which he thought most 
worthy of notice.” The writers of his 
day were merely imitators; they de- 
pended not on their own perceptions 
or feelings, but “ looked at nature 
through the spectacles of books ;” and 
regulated their expressions, not by 
their emotions, but by their reading. 
Not seldom they used the language of 
passion when none was felt, and the 
diction proper for representation of the 
sublime and beautiful in thought and 
thing, when neither had been present 
to their imagination ; their works, in 
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fact, being merely productions of the 
understanding, that, referring chiefly 
to a system of verbosity, dealt almost 
exclusively in collocations of phrase. 
They were, for the most part, composed 
of centos, from the remains of antiquity, 
both of style and subject. 

Pope himself had a taste for imita- 
tion, and too frequently indulged it in 
his own productions, and expressed 
every thing with a certain mechanical 
uniformity of rhyme, rhythm, and ex- 
pression. But he was the machinist of 
our poetical diction, and an accom- 
plished artist in the balancing of his 
numbers and the construction of his 
periods ; and devoted his life to the 
polishing of our verse, with a patience 
and a success which not to praise 
would betray either ignorance or envy. 

The exclusive attention paid to 
metrical arrangement, however, has 
tended to induce ordinary readers to 
conceive of poetry no otherwise than 
as verse, and many only as rhyme. 
But verse and rhyme are merely the 
ornament of poetry. What poetry it- 
self is, most writers have found it dif- 
ficult to define. The orator, the philo- 
sopher, the priest, the fabulist, may be 
poetical in the mode of treating their 
appropriate subjects ; and we are al- 
ways ready to acknowledge the presence 
of the attribute thus induced upon their 
productions. But it is not of poetry 
as a quality that we find it necessary to 
inquire, but what it essentially is. As 
a quality, we easily understand it; 
hence our readiness to recognise poeti- 
cal diction as poetry, and, in days 
when there is a dearth of genius, to ac- 
cept it for more than a substitute for 
the power, whose pleasure it was to 
appear thus apparelled to the grosser 
senses of ordinary humanity. The 
Telemachus of Fénélon, and the ro- 
mances of Sir Walter Scott, though 
not metrically written, are conceived 
in the spirit of poetry. It is not to be 
expected that the perception of every 
individual shall be capable of detect- 
ing the creative principle, which, like 
the principle of life, escapes the knife 
of the dissector the very moment it is 
‘approached. We know not, indeed, 
whether the eye of the philosopher be 
most competent to the trial,—for di- 
vine poesy requires a poetical eye — 
one “ that has the senses in the sight 
to relish what it sees,”—to be suscep- 
tible of its peculiar beauties and more 
delicate distinctions. 
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Mr. Wordsworth, however, as both 
a poet and a philosopher, clearly com- 
bines in his own person the attributes 
which are requisite to enable an indi- 
vidual to detect and apply the prin- 
ciples of poetry and criticism. _ Mr. 
Coleridge, also, a fellow-iabourer in 
the same vineyard, has endeavoured, 
and we hope not in vain, with drops of 
“ true poetic dew,” to soften the rug- 
ged bark of metaphysical disquisition. 
Of these authors, we have a right to 
mention the names in connexion, they 
having co-operated in the production 
of the lyrical ballads, which led to the 
discovery of the philosophical laws by 
which their school of poetry is dis- 
tinguished, but which existed before in 
the works of the great poets of all ages 
and countries, and in none more than 
in those of Spenser, and Shakespeare, 
and Milton, although overlooked by 
men who were afraid of trusting to their 
own impulses, and contented with the 
imitation of inferior models,—the works 
of taste rather than of genius. 


It has been asserted that “ allusions 
from the intellectual world to the 
material are more pleasing than from 
the material world to the intellectual.” 
Mr. Stewart illustrates this by two ex- 
amples. ‘ Mason, says he, in his 
Ode to Memory, compares the in- 
fluence of that faculty over our ideas, 
to the authority of a general over his 
troops: 

‘ thou whose sway 
The throng’d ideal hosts obey ; 
Who bidst their ranks now vanish, now 
appear,— 
Flame in the van or darken in the rear.’” 


“ Would the allusion,” he asks, “ have 
been equally pleasing, from a general 
marshalling his soldiers to memory and 
the succession of ideas ? 

“ The effect of a literal and spiritless 
translation of a work of genius has been 
compared to that of the figures which 
we see when we look at the wrong 
side of a beautiful piece of tapestry. 
The allusion is ingenious and happy; 
but the pleasure we receive from it 
arises not merely from the analogy it 
presents to us, but from the illustration 
it affords of the author’s idea. No one, 
surely, in speaking of a piece of ta- 
pestry, would think of comparing the 
difference between its sides to that be- 
tween an original composition and a 
literal translation.” 

In opposition to these two examples, 
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we would adduce an instance from 
Lord Byron’s Childe Harold, ¢. iv. 
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** The hell of waters! where the 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
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s. 69—72, inclusive. He is writing 
of the cascade of Velino, which he calls 





howl and hiss 


Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 


And mounts in sprays the skies,” 


* How the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yields in chasms a fearful veut 


To the broad column which rolls on!” 


«* Look back ! 


Lo! where it comes like an eternity!” 


«* But on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn ; 

Resembling, ’midst the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien.” 


We ask with confidence whether 
there is nothing pleasing in this refer- 
ence from the scene of tumult occa- 
sioned by a magnificent waterfall to 
the world of thought and passion,— 
“ endless torture” and “ great agony,” 
—and “ pitiless horror,”—and “ de- 
lirious fierceness,”—and “ eternity,” — 
and “dying hope,” — “ distraction ” 
and “ serenity,” —“ love” and “ mad- 
ness?” It may be a proof of the 
genius of Lord Byron; but this in- 
Stance appears to us to form an uncom- 
mon and most complex example of 
imaginative power. It is impossible to 
read the passage without emotion and 
delight. The instances adduced by 
Mr. Stewart are but ordinary speci- 
mens of fanciful analogy. The original 
comparison of the tapestry is good ; 
but it is unfair merely to transpose the 
circumstances: it is not in reality giv- 
ing us the converse of the coin, but 
only the rough model without the 
workmanship. A writer of genius, by 
means of the poetical diction before 
recommended by the author, might 
render the comparison equally pleasing. 
He has laid before us the materials 
and slumbering elements of art, omit- 
ting that genius wherein is the spark of 
animation,—that divine energy which 
pervades, exalts, which wakens into 
life, and invests with power. Had 
this sacred vigour worked about the 





comparison alluded to, it would have 
kindled it into the beauty whence 
pleasure is derivable. But then the 
comparison would have been rather a 
subject for the imagination than the 
fancy, as we could demonstrate, if this 
were the proper place, or there were 
occasion for it. 

If poets are to be deprived of all 
privilege of reference to the intellectual 
world, we should be obliged to take 
away from Mr. Wordsworth the cha- 
racteristics by which he is particularly 
distinguished. In truth, the essence 
of his poetry (and indeed of all poetry) 
consists in a perpetual reference from 
all that is mutable and material to 
something better,— more permanent 
and perfect, in the realms of thought ; 
it may be sometimes not expressed, it 
is always implied. But the examples 
of this exercise of the imagination are 
not confined to the works of the mo- 
derns,— ancient poetry is impregnated 
with this spirit, and the mythology of 
the old world is but an emanation 
therefrom. “ An Iris sits,” said Byron, 
in the passage we quoted, “ amidst 
the infernal surge.” But Iris was a 
deification of the rainbow,—the latter 
being only a material phenomenon, but 
the goddess a creature of the intellect, 
to which it was referred by the ima- 
gination of the “ mighty poets dead.” 

A reference to the states of the mind 
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in the act of dreaming is a favourite one 
with our author. The following is an 
instance, from the White Doe of Ry/l- 
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stone: the passage is valuable also, as 
intimating one of the principles on 
which his poems are written. 


“« Then, too, this song of mine once more could please, 
Where anguish, strange as dreams of restless sleep, 
Is temper’d and allay a with sympathies 
Aloft ascending, and descending deep 
Even to the inferior kinds ; whom forest trees 
Protect from beating sunbeams, and the sweep 
Of the sharp winds ;—fair creatures, to whom Heaven 


Lately, the comparison with dreams 
has been adopted by many versifiers, 
and some poets. Mr. Proctor, better 
known by the name of Barry Cornwall, 
an elegant, and frequently a powerful 


A calm and sinless life, with love has given.” 





poet, in his Maid of Provence, has a 
pleasing instance of this allusion, — 
it having, as it would seem, become 
common property in the republic of 
verse. 


** While on a reedy stream, 
Which murmur'd and far off was heard to fall, 


With the Roman poets, it was usual 
to designate whatever was happy by the 
metaphor “ white,”—a form of speech 
adopted by some of our own classical 
poets. Here it is introduced finely, 
and invests with much beauty and 
effect an allusion that, from its frequent 
use and abuse, would else have been 
“ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable,” 
and, in two words, blends the material 
and intellectual worlds, giving form and 
colour to the dim creations of sleep, 
and to the queenly walker of the 
waters the shadowy loveliness and 
peace of a felicitous vision. It was 
probably suggested by the following 
passage from the White Doe of Ryl- 
stone, in which this interesting creature 
is thus described :— 


** Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 
Comes sliding in serene and slow, 
Soft and silent as a dream, 

A solitary doe! 

White she is as lily of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon, 

When out of sight the clouds are 
driven, 

And she is left alone in heaven ; 

Or like a ship some gentle day 

In sunshine, sailing far away ,— 

A glittering ship that hath the plain 

Of ocean for her own domain.” 


Wordsworth frequently refers the 
meanest forms of the material world to 
the sublimest resemblances in the in- 
tellectual. Byron sometimes, as_ in 


Don Juan, reduces the noblest sympa- 
thies, the purest feelings, to a level 
with the basest propensities, the most 
polluted passion, or to an apathy worse 
than all. 


Now he “ opes the sacred 








The swan went sailing by, like a white dream.” 





source of sympathetic tears,” and un- 
seals the fountain of living waters but 
to mix them in his enchanted cup with 
the poison-juice of madness and the 
lymph of death, though not of ob- 
livion. Now he disturbs, as it were, 
the dark floods of Styx, and, plunging 
into its sanguine billows, enters by 
that gloomy passage the regions of 
his poetical paradise. Situations of 
anguish and agony are to him motives 
for mirth and occasions of laughter. 
Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
would extract from the ridiculous itself 
emotions of a contrary character. So 
far from laughing in a vale of tears, he 
would weep at the jokes of a clown, 
and find matter of solemn musing in a 
Christmas gambol and a morris-dance. 
To him a scene of the broadest humour 
would suggest the most serious re- 
flections. With true imaginative power, 
every thing he touches he exalts, 


‘* And with the lofty sanctifies the low.” 


It will not be uninteresting, per- 
haps, if we record here the original 
occasion which conduced to the publi- 
cation of the Lyrical Ballads. 


** During the first year,” says Mr. 
Coleridge, “ that Mr. Wordsworth and I 
were neighbours, our conversation turned 
frequently on the two cardinal points of 
poetry »—the power of exc iting the sym- 
pathy of the reader by a faithful ‘ad. 
herence to the truth of nature, and the 
power of giving the interest of novelty 
by the modifyi ing colours of imagination. 
The sudden charm which accidents of 
light and shade, which moonlight or 
sunset diffused over a known or familia: 
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landscape, appeared to represent the prac- 
ticability of combining both. These are 
the poetry of nature. The thought sug- 
gested itself (to which of us I do not re- 
colle ct), that a series of poems might be 
composed of two sorts. In the one, the 
incidents and agents were to be, in part 
at least, supernatural ; and the excellence 
aimed at was to consist in the interesting 
of the affections, by the dramatic truth of 
such emotions as would naturally accom- 
pany such situations, supposing them 
real. And real in this sense they have 
been to every human being who, from 
whatever source of delusion, has at any 
time believed himself under supernatural 
agency. For the second class, subjects 
were to be chosen from ordinary life ; 
the characters and incidents were to be 
such as will be found in every village 
and its vicinity, where there is a medita- 
tive and feeling mind to seek after them, 
or to notice them, when they present 
themselves, 

“In this idea originated the plan of 
the Lyrical Ballads, in which it was 
agreed that my endeavour should be di- 
rected to persons and characters super- 
natural, or at least romantic ; yet so as to 
transfer from our inward nature a human 
interest, and a semblance of truth suffi- 
cient to procure for these shadows of 
imagination that willing suspension of 
disbelief for the moment which consti- 
tutes poetic faith. Mr. Wordsworth, on 
the other hand, was to propose to him- 
self as his object, to give the charm of 
novelty to things of every day, and to 
excite a feeling analogous to the super- 
natural, by aw akening “the mind’s atten- 
tion from the lethargy of custom, and di- 
recting it to the love sliness and the won- 
ders of the world before us—an inex- 
haustible treasure, but for which, in 
consequence of the film of familiarity and 
selfish solicitude, we have eyes, yet see 
not, ears that hear not, and hearts that 
neither feel nor understand.”® 


Of these things of every day, not the 
least neglected is the animal creation ; 
and against some particular class of 
animals, indeed, there appears to be an 


almost inveterate prejudice. Readers 
of taste, who would willingly consent 
that the White Doe should be linked 
with their ideas of “ the heavenly Una 
and her milk-white lamb,” will object 
to the introduction of the pony and the 
ass, and other creatures of like humble 
character. 

This difference is principally to be 
accounted for by the law of association. 
In the beginning, all the objects of 
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nature must have been equally capable 
of becoming poetical; but from these 
objects the earliest poets could not do 
otherwise than make a selection. This 
selection was governed, no doubt, by 
the mode of society and way of life in 
those first ages, which were of a pas- 
toral character. Having been adopted 
by human genius, and identified with 
human interests, the objects thus ses 
lected would be rendered more poeti- 
cal; and they accordingly formed the 
sterling subjects of metrical composi- 
tion. In process of time, as men with- 
drew from the presence of nature into 
towns and cities, these subjects became 
the property of poetry with such as 
wrote according to precedent, rather 
than by the light of their own inspira- 
tions. In later days poets have de- 
lighted to revert to those pastoral times, 
and attempted their description. In 
this attempt they trusted not to any 
original exertion of imagination, but, 
on the contrary, were confessedly 
guided by the authority of Theocritus 
and Virgil. The lamb is peculiarly a 
pastoral object, and is invested with 
abundantly numerous associations, not 
only poetical but religious, by both of 
which the emblematic companion of 
“the heavenly Una,” in her wander- 
ings, is hallowed and endeared. 

But such objects as did not happen 
to come within the observation of the 
poets of old, are for the most part bare 
of poetical, and altogether devoid of 
classical, associations. They could not, 
therefore, be expected to obtain a place 
in the imitative productions of what has 
been not inaptly termed the Augustan 
age of English literature, or the Augus- 
tan age itself. But it is clear, that if 
our poetry is not to deal with other 
objects than those already consecrated 
by ancestral intellect, the most that we 
can do is to repeat what has already 
been accomplished in language, per- 
haps, more concise or elegant. This 
is exactly what was done in the eras 
of which we have spoken, and shews 
that, in each country, the poetic art 
had then arrived at a certain stage of 
progression. But it was impossible 
for the mind to stop there—it must 
have something new, and it wil create ; 
for even in imitation it is not satisfied 
with a mere copy. Imitation has its 
limits, but creation has none. There 
is more to be found in nature than in 
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all the books that have ever been writ- 

ten. Genius, therefore, soon felt the 
desire to disenthral itself from the 
boundaries of imitation, and dared to 
expatiate freely over the universe of 
matter and spirit. It is to this stage 
of progression that poetry has now 
arrived ; and it is laying up materials, 
for a future age to refine the rude, and 
to contract the diffuse. 

Our associations are not only fre- 
quently inveterate, but deal as much 
with words as things. To words we 
attach from habit feelings of the grave 
or the gay, the lively or severe, the 
ludicrous or solemn, whereto the things 
of which they are the signs are not 
intrinsically liable. We are prepared, 
by the sublime descriptions in Job 
and Homer of the war-steed, to wel- 
come his introduction into verse as an 
object of high poetical interest ; and in 
the mere annunciation of his name all 
that is majestic and spirit-stirring is at 
once awakened ; but it is with very 
different feelings that we hear or read 
of the humble pony, a creature of no 
pretensions but on the score of utility. 
If there were no objection to the pony 
from the meanness of its nature and 
employments, still its name is such as 
to suggest images of the ludicrous to 
the fancy, which, however capricious 
in its mode of operation, contents itself 
with objects that are definite and fixed, 
which it combines without effecting 
any change in their composition. The 
general reader, in his perusal ofa poem, 
will be found to exert this faculty most, 
which may be accounted for both from 
its inferiority and its greater activity. 
In treating familiar objects, or such as 
we are accustomed to contemplate with 
a certain degree of contempt, as de- 
serving not only of serious meditation, 
but as appropriate subjects for elevated 
poetry, the poet has an important in- 
convenience to overcome, which is 
much increased if any sense of degra- 
dation attach to the appellative by 
which they are distinguished, which is 
not seldom the case. The rhyming 
words of the following verses by 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, in the School 
for Scandal, produce of themselves a 
ludicrous effect : 

«« Sure never were seen two such beauti- 
ful ponies ; 
Other horses are clowns, but these 
macaronies.” 
But in the ballad of the Idiot Boy, 
the poet determines to lift this incon- 
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siderable animal above the rank which 
it commonly holds in vulgar estimation, 
by the influence of his own “ imagi- 
native will”—a task in which he has 
succeeded better than might have been 
anticipated. For this purpose he en- 
deavours to elevate it in our regard by 
every possible means, and to subdue 
all associations inimical to a favourable 
impression. Itisa 

** Pony that is mild and good, 

Whether he be in joy or pain, 
Feeding at will along the lane, 

Or bringing faggots from the wood.” 


And he is careful to inform us, that 


** Of this pony there’s a rumour, 
That should he lose his eyes and ears, 
And should he live a thousand years, 
He never will be out of humour.” 


And adds— 
** But then he is a horse that thinks.” 


Of the ass it has been said, that 
“ the degradation of its name will for 
ever prevent it from attaining in the 
works of our English poets the rank 
which is secured to it on the canvass.” 
If this be true, it is no Tess strange 
than true, for it is remarkable that its 
picturesque interest is altogether of a 
poetical character. “ Its agency in the 
fables of Esop, and in the exploits of 
Don Quixote—the comparisons with 
it in the similes of Homer—the fre- 
quent allusions to it in Holy Writ— 
the pictures which it recalls to us of 
the bye-paths in the forest, where we 
have so often met with it as the beast 
of burden, and the associate of the 
vagrant poor, or where we have stopped 
to gaze on the infant beauties which it 
carried in its panniers ;—in fine, by the 
circumstances which have called forth 
in its eulogy one of the most pleasing 
efforts of Buffon’s eloquence,— its own 
quiet and inoffensive manners, and the 
patience with which it submits to its 
life of drudgery”—invest it with so 
much poetical interest, that it is justly 
said, that “few nimals have so power- 
ful an effect in awakening associated 
ideas and feelings.” Mr. Stewart fur- 
ther observes that, “It is worthy of 
remark that this animal, when we meet 
with it in painting, is seldom the com- 
mon ass of our own country, but the 
ass ennobled by the painter’s taste, or 
copied from the animals of the same 
species, which we have seen in the 
patriarchal journeys, and other Scrip- 
ture pieces of eminent masters.” From 
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the thajority of these premises, however, 
one, we think, should be rationally led to 
a different conclusion than his regarding 
its applicability to poetical purposes. 
Mr. Wordsworth, at any rate, has 
made the experiment, and we shall 
shortly see how far he has succeeded, 
if at all ; and shall endeavour to explain 
the reason of his occasional failure, 
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where we may find cause for suspect- 
ing that he has fallen short of complete 
success. 

But our poet is not without pre- 
cedent for the introduction of this 
animal in English poetry. The hea- 
venly Una not only leads in a line a 
milk-white lamb, but even rides upon 
an ass— 


** A lovely lady rode him fair beside, 


Upon a lovely ass more white than snow, 
Yet she much whiter, but the same did hide 
Under a veil, that wimpled was full low ; 
And over all a black stole she did throw, 


As one that inly mourned ; so was she sad, 

And heavy sate upon her palfrey slow ; 

Seemed in heart some hidden care she had, 

And by her, in a line, a milk-white lamb she led.” 


In this passage the ignoble nature 
of the beast does not, as it at least 
appears to us, interfere with those lofty 
feelings with which we come to the 
perusal of the Faery Queen. This in- 
clines us to suspect that the fault lies 
not so much in the pony or the ass, 
as in the human beings with whom 
they are connected. We can scarcely 
conceive any thing more difficult than 
to execute the subjects of Mr. Words- 
worth’s choice, so as to satisfy the 
writer’s judgment and the reader's 
taste. In Mr. Wordsworth’s case the 
task was peculiarly arduous. He had 
to divest himself of all classical pre- 
possessions, and the objects of his 
study of all adscititious associations, 
whether of the lively or severe, and, 
in their place, to impute 

‘* A sense of joy 
To the bare trees and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field.” 


He denuded nature of all the drapery 
with which humanity had invested her 
from the dawn of the creation, and 
contemplated her in her nakedness ; 
and he divested ey of the gorgeous 


clothing in which her immortal limbs 
had been arrayed, ever since she was 
recognised as “ the language of the 
gods.” Thus unassisted, he dared to 
trust his almost unembodied creations 
with a public that had for a long time 
been in the habit of esteeming the form 
above the substance, and sacrificing the 
spirit to the letter. To a contrary course 
Mr. Wordsworth’s religious faith and 
feeling gave his genius a decided ten- 
dency. This tendency, however, he 
was willing to counteract, for purposes 
laudable in their origin and beneficial 
in their effects. 


Whatever the rank or condition of 
life poesy elects to work upon, it is 
its duty, no less than its privilege, to 
select the “happiest attitudes of things,” 
and represent them rather as they are 
in the idea than in the reality. Every 
thing, therefore, that tends to give them 
too much the appearance of being mat- 
ter of fact should be avoided. For this - 
reason we should decidedly object to 
the name of Betty Foy, and the de- 
scription of anile dotage, when the 
workings of the maternal affections in 
humble life might have been equally 
as well depicted in an action of more 
dignity. Such characters and actions 
appear to us insufficient to their own 
support ; they may answer well as re 
liefs to a more weighty argument, but 
do not seem of enough importance-to 
form the subject of a detached poem. 
Davie Gellatly, in the novel of Warer- 
ley, is an idiot boy ; but he is modified 
by the other characters, and pleases by 
contrast. The author, also, has not 
thought it fitting to deprive him of 
every vestige or indication of intellect, 
but gives him a shrewdness which re- 
deems him within the limits of our 
intellectual sympathy. It is with the 
gleams of intellect that we sympathise ; 
from the unmitigated gloom of idiocy 
and insanity we must turn with aver- 
sion, and no art of the poet can render 
it agreeable. Mind can only sympa- 
thise with mind; and it is a pleasure 
to detect even a few glimpses of it, as 
exceptions to the prevailing obscurity, 
which in fact lends them a vividness 
that they do not naturally possess : 


“‘ Brightest of all the sun’s bright beams, 
When between storm and storm he 
gleams.” 
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We would therefore hold, that though 
for the very smallest manifestations of 
intellect we may feel an interest, yet 
that the entire absence of mind is not 
to be contemplated with any pleasure. 
This is our feeling; but we confess 
that the benevolence of that poet must 
have been divinely extensive that could 
despise these disadvantages, and with 
any delight endeavour to pierce “ the 
dim-discovered tracts” of an idiot’s 
mind. ‘This benevolence cannot be 
too much admired; and the genius 
must be great, in proportion to the 
difficulty of the task, that could grope 
its way in so dark a chamber. But we 
are afraid that the light which can be 
let in upon it is very little either by phi- 
losophy or poetry. 

We acknowledge, however, that it 
is from the imbecility of our imagina- 
tions and the defect of our sentiments, 
as readers, that we do not properly 
appreciate the heart of that poet who 
can embrace even human beings so low 
in the scale of life and intellect, not 
only as his brethren and kinsfolk, but 
as worthy of lyrical celebration. It is 
with the same feeling, also, he selects 
the lowest forms of nature, that he may 
demonstrate to such as are capable of 
perceiving the truth, that nothing is 
insignificant in itself. The meanest 
flower—as the daisy, 


“* Which oft alone in nooks remote, 
We meet there like a pleasant thought, 
When such are wanted.” 


A nun demure of lowly port, 
Or sprightly maiden of Love’s court, 
In thy simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations ; 
A queen in crown of rubies drest ; 
A starveling in a scanty vest ; 
Are all, as seems to suit thee best, 
Thy appellations. 


A little Cyclops with one eye, 

Staring to threaten and defy,— 

That thought comes next, and instantly 
The freak is over ; 

The shape will vanish, and behold, 

A silver shield with boss of gold, 

‘That spreads itself, some fairy bold 
In fight to cover!” 


—the small celandine, or common pile- 
wort, which he thus apostrophises — 


«A prophet of delight and mirth, 
Scorn’d and slighted upon earth — 

While the patient primrose sits, 
Like a beggar in the cold, 

Thou a flower of wiser wits 

Slipp’st into thv shelter’d hold ;’— 
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—the briar-rose —and the “ little care- 
less broom” that survives the haughty 
oak, which she had rebuked with this 
moral lesson — 


‘* Disasters, do the best we can, 
Will reach both great and small ; 
And he is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise at all ;"— 


—the humblest creature—as the rep- 
tile glow-worm, that is likened to those 
“‘ slow-worms of the earth, who, having 
shone meekly amid their native dust, 
shall ride transfigured through that 
fresh abode, when the spangled floor 
of ancient ether shall have vanished ” 
—the butterfly, the historian of the 
poet’s infancy —the redbreast, 


“ pious bird, 
Whom, by some name or other, 
All who know thee call their brother ;” 


and the green linnet, that seems “a 
brother of the leaves”——the skylark, 
the “drunken lark, who soars to his 
banquetting place in the sky, 


*« Joyous as morning, 
Laughing and scorning,— 
Happy, happy liver, 
With a soul as strong as a mountain 
river, 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty 
Giver !” 


—the pet-lamb, to which little Bar- 
bara Lethwaite sang the song, which, 
when the poet repeated it, “ seemed 
as if but half of it was her’s” — the kit- 
ten, playing with the fallen leaves—the 
nightingale, 


“ A creature of a fiery heart” — 
—and the stock-dove, 


“« Whose voice was buried among trees, 
Yet to be come at by the breeze ;”— 


—are alike to him objects of intense 
interest and meditation. “ He finds his 
wisdom in his bliss,” and would 
“* Keep the sprightly soul awake, 
And have faculties to take, 
Even from things by sorrow wrought, 
Matter for a jocund thought.” 


The very sparrow’s nest, with its 
“bright blue egys,” awakens associa- 
tions of thought and feeling worthy of 
being preserved in verse, of which 
he was afterwards bold enough to 
write, 
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“ And in this bush our sparrow built her 
nest, 
Of which I sang one song that will 
not die.” * 


One particular characteristic of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s poems, (and which his 
parodists have found it convenient to 
overlook,) is, that they, however simple 
the subject, invariably involve a purpose. 
We would distinguish, as peculiarly 
entitled to admiration, “ The Old Cum- 
berland Beggar,” “ The Matron of Jed- 
borough and her Husband,” “ Lucy 
Gray,” “ Ellen Irwin,” “ Louisa,” “The 
Last of the Flock,” “The Affliction of 
Margaret,” “The Emigrant Mother,” 
and, though last not least, the exquisite 
poem of “ Ruth.” 

The tale of Peter Bell is of a more 
elevated order than most of these, and 
of greater length than any. It is not 
properly liable to any of the objections 
that have been advanced against the 
Idiot Boy. The hero is an agent of 
considerable interest, and the argument 
is of much importance. This poem, 
not inappropriately, is addressed to 
Mr. Southey, as a contrast to the 
Thalaba and Kehama, “ having been 
composed under a belief that the 
imagination not only does not require 
for its exercise the intervention of 
supernatural agency, but that, though 
such agency be excluded, the faculty 
may be called forth as imperiously, 
and for kindred results of pleasure, by 
incidents within the compass of poetic 
probability, in the humblest depart- 
ments of daily life.” 


“« Long have I loved what I behold,— 
The night that calms, the day that 
cheers : 
The common growth of mother earth 
Suffices me; her tears, her mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears. 


“ A potent wand doth Sorrow wield ; 
What spell so strong as guilty Fear ! 
Repentance is a tender sprite ; 
Ifaught on earth have heavenly might, 
’Tis lodged within her silent tear.” 


Peter Bell, a potter, or hawker of 
hardware—a wild and woodland rover, 
having a dozen wedded wives—was 
travelling, one beautiful November 
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night, alone, along the banks of the 
river Swale. Chancing to espy a path 
that promised to shorten the way, he 
left the common road; which path, 
instead of leading to the road again, 
ends at an old quarry; through which 
he presses, and arrives at a little field 
of meadow-ground —a deep and quiet 
spot, encompassed with rocks, under 
which, noiseless and invisible, flows 
the river Swale. Here he finds a soli- 
tary ass, which the loneliness of the 
situation excites a desire in him to 
steal. He leaps on the poor creature’s 
back, but cannot, either by kicking or 
beating, induce him to move ; the only 
motion to which he can compel him is, 
to “turn round upon the pivot of his 
skull his long left ear.” At length, 
yielding to his ill-treatment, the un- 
complaining ass dropt on his knees, 
then fell on his side, and lay by the 
river’s brink, patiently turning his 
shining hazel eye on his persecutor, 
whose further cruelty is unavailing to 
make him rise. He now perceives that 
the poor animal is gaunt, and lean, 
and wasted to a skeleton, and is almost 
irritated to throw him into the river, 
but is alarmed by the braying of the 
ass. He, however, consoles himself, 
that should any one come and see him 
there, they will think he is helping the 
dying brute; but, stooping again to 
seize the ass’s neck, he is startled by 
a sight in the pool, which strikes him 
with such terror, that, after giving a 
loud and frightful shriek, he drops 
down apparently lifeless. 

Awaking from his trance, our hero, 
having raised himself on his elbow, 
surveys more curiously the drowned 
man, whose apparition had thus over- 
come him. He endeavours to raise 
the corse from the water, whereat the 
faithful ass instantly regains all his 
animation, and stands close by Peter’s 
side, until the body is recovered. Then 
the meagre shadow knelt, in order that 
Peter might mount on his_ back. 
Though the miserable beast had passed 
four days and nights fasting, he bears 
Peter onward with a firm step and a 
stout heart towards the cottage of his 
master. Turning aside into the thicket, 


* There is an incorrect rhyme in this poem of the Sparrow’s Nest :— 
‘* She look’d at it as if she fear’d it,— 
Still wishing, dreading to be near it.” 
This offends our critical ears. Mr. W., in the present collection of his poems, has 


re-written, in a more elevated style, his poem entitled Beggars. We wish he had 
corrected these lines. 
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the rover is startled by a burst of dole- 
ful sound ; it proceeds from “ a bloom- 
ing woodboy,” the son of the drowned 
man, who has wandered forth to seek 
his father. ‘To the listening ass, “ that 
intense and piercing cry” has “ some 
intermingled notes that plead with 
touches irresistible ;” but to Peter it 
seems to threaten a vengeance and a 
visitation worse than ever had befallen 
him before. He is sorely conscience- 
stricken ; the surrounding scenery ap- 
ars to change countenance. The 
aintly-rustling sound of a dancing 
leaf disturbs his too sensitive appre- 
hensions, and Peter exclaims,— 


** Where there is not a bush or tree, 
The very leaves they follow me, 
So huge hath been my wickedness.” 


And a drop of blood on the ground, 
proceeding from a wound where he 
had struck the ass’s head, throws him 
for awhile into a comfortless despair. 
He thought of the poor creature’s 
master, who had been seized with sud- 
den death, and of the faithful animal ; 
and darting pains passed and repassed 
through his bosom. 

The spirits of the mind are active 
with Peter Bell. He endeavours to 
reconcile himself to his situation by 
the reflection, that the poor man never 
but for him could have had Christian 
burial, and that he is not the man who 
could have thought that an ass like 
that was worth the stealing. But while 
knocking in a light and careless way 
upon the lid of his tobacco-box, he is 
appalled by a singular incident. The 
ass turned round his head —and grin- 
ned; but Peter grinned in his turn, 
and shewed his teeth in jocose defiance. 
The muffled noise and rumbled sound, 
made by a troop of miners some twenty 
fathoms under the earth, disturbed his 
temporary satisfaction ; he 


‘* Believed that earth was charged to 
quake 
And yawn for his unworthy sake.” 


They reach a spot, 


*« Where, shelter’d by a rocky cove, 
A little chapel stands alone, 
With greenest ivy overgrown, 
And tufted with an ivy grove. 
‘* Dying insensibly away 
From human thoughts and purposes, 
The building seems, wall, roof and 
tower, 
To bow to some transforming power, 
And blends with the surrounding 
trees.” 
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And Peter recollects that in such a 
ruin he married his sixth wife. They 
pass an inn, brimful of a carousing 
crew ; but their drunken joys, once 
gladsome and welcome, now, with a 
stifling power, compress his frame. 
The following stanzas deserve perusal : 


“ Now, turned adrift into the past, 
He finds no solace in his course ; 
Like planet-stricken men of yore, 
He trembles, smitten to the core 
By strong compunction and remorse, 


‘‘ But more than all, his heart is stung 
To think of one almost a child,— 
A sweet and playful highland girl, 
As light and beauteous as a squirrel, 
As beauteous and as wild. 


‘A lonely house her dwelling was, 
A cottage in a heathy dell ; 
And she put on her gown of green, 
And left her mother at sixteen, 
And followed Peter Bell. 


‘* But many good and pious thoughts 
Had she; and, in the kirk to pray, 
Two long Scotch miles, through rain 

or show, 
To kirk she had been used to go, 
Twice every sabbath-day. 


** And when she followed Peter Bell, 
It was to lead an honest life ; 
For he, with tongue not used to falter, 
Had pledged his troth before the altar 
To love her as his wedded wife. 


‘* A mother’s hope is hers; but soon 
Shedroop’d, and pined, like one forlorn ; 
From Scripture she her name did 

borrow,— 
Benoni, or the child of sorrow, 
She call’d her babe unborn. 


‘« For she had learn’d how Peter lived, 
And took it in most grievous part ; 
She to the very bone was worn, 
And, ere that little child was born, 
Died of a broken heart. 


«* And now the spirits of the mind 
Are busy with poor Peter Bell ; 
Upon the rights of visual sense 
Usurping with a prevalence, 
More terrible than magic spell. 


‘* Close by a brake of flowering furze 
(Above it shivering aspens play) 
He sees an unsubstantial creature, 
His very self in form and feature, 
Not four yards from the broad high- 
way. 


«« And stretched beneath the furze he sees 
The Highiand girl—it is no other; 
And hears her crying, as she cried, 
The very moment that she died, 

* My mother ! oh, my mother!’ 
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“ The sweat poured down from Peter’s 
face, 
So grievous is his heart’s contrition ; 
With agony his eye-balls ache 
While he beholds by the furze-brake 
This miserable vision.” 


While Peter is thus afflicted and 
conscience-stricken, he hears the voice 
of a fervent Methodist, clamorous as a 
hunter’s horn, re-echoed from a naked 
rock :— 


“ Repent ! repent! he cries aloud, 
While yet ye may find mercy ; strive 
To love the Lord with all your might; 
Turn to Him, seek Him day and night, 
And save your souls alive! 


“ Repent ! repent! though ye have gone 
Through paths of wickedness and woe 
After the Babylonian harlot, 

And though your sins be red as scarlet, 
They shall be white as snow!” 


These words melt Peter into tears, 
and he 
“ grew mild 
And gentle as an infant child, 
An infant that has known no sin.” 


Then it was that he noticed the cross 
scored on the shoulders of the meek 
beast which bore him. At length they 
approach the poor man’s house, and 
meet his little daughter Rachel. 


“ She to the meeting-house was bound 
In hope some tidings there to gather ; 
No glimpse it is—no doubtful gleam— 
She saw —and uttered with a scream, 
‘ My father ! here’s my father !’ 


“ The very word was plainly heard, 
Heard plainly by the wretched mo- 
ther— 
Her joy was like a deep affright ; 
And forth she rushed into the light, 
And saw it was another! 


“ And instantly upon the earth, 
Beneath the full-moon shining bright, 
Close at the ass’s feet she fell !” 


Having raised her up, Peter tells 
his tale— 


** A piercing look the sufferer cast 
Upon the beast that near her stands ; 
She sees ’tis he, that ’tis the same, 
She calls the poor ass by his name, 
And wrings and wrings her hands. 


‘“* Beside the woman Peter stands, 
His heart is opening more and more ; 
A holy sense pervades his mind ; 
He feels what he for human kind 
Had never felt before.” 


The woman sends her daughter to 
borrow a horse from the first friend 
she meets with. 
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“ Away goes Rachel, weeping loud ; 
infant waked by her distress, 
Makes in the house a piteous cry, 
And Peter hears the mother sigh— 
‘ Seven are they, and all fatherless !” 


«« And now is Peter taught to feel 
That man’s heart is a holy thing ; 
And nature through a world of death 
Breathes into him a second breath, 
More searching than the breath of 

spring. 

‘** Upon a stone the woman sits, 

In agony of silent grief — 

From his own thoughts did Peter start, 
He longs to press her to his heart, 
From love that cannot find relief, 

“« But roused, as if through every limb 
Had passed a sudden shock of dread ; 
The mother o’er the threshold flies, 
And up the cottage stair she hies, 
And to the pillow gives her burning 

head, 


‘«« And Peter turns his steps aside, 
Into a shade of darksome trees, 
Where he sits down, he knows not 
how, 
With his hands pressed against his 
brow, 
And resting on his tremulous knees. 
‘* There, self-involved, does Peter sit, 
Until no sign of life he makes ; 
As if his mind were sinking deep 
Through years that have been long 
asleep ! 
The trance is passed away—he wakes. 
‘* He turns his head, and sees the ass, 
Yet standing in the clear moonshine, 
* When shall I be as good as thou ? 
* Oh would, poor beast, that I had 


now, 
‘ A heart but half as good as thine !’” 


The little orphan boy, who had been 
out to seek his father, returns, and, 
without any misgiving, fondles the 
gentle ass; and with his affectionate 
action so touches the feelings of Peter 
Bell, that he sobs even like a child. 
These incidents have such an effect 
on his mind and heart, that after ten 
months’ melancholy he became a good 
and honest man. 

It is impossible to read the tale of 
The Waggoner, without being forcibly 
reminded of Tam o’Shanter. Ben- 
jamin, like Tam, is a “ frail child of 
thirsty clay ;” by his infirmity he had 
once before lost the command of his 
waggon; but his master finding that 
“jolly team” would work for nobody 
else, restored them to the mild guid- 
ance of their old driver, who, along 
Rydal Mere and over Dumnaile-raise, 
conducted them safely, without vexing, 
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or straining, or forcing them to bear 
unworthy stripes. The poem recounts 
another trespass of this waggoner, which 
led to his final separation from the 
wain, and indeed to the loss of the wain 
itself; for no guide after him could be 
found sufficient to the task. The perils 
into which his ebriety betrays him, are 
not of the supernatural kind as in Tam 
o’Shanter, and are therefore more pro- 
bable or humanly interesting, unless 
we understand Burns to have intended 
his machinery as being shaped forth of 
the drunken brain which is fuller of 
such fancies than the sober one, and 
more apt at projecting them into a state 
of objective reality, and giving them 
outward form and body. We have no 
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“warlocks and witches in’a dance’— 
no “ auld nick in shape o’ beast”—no 
“ winsome wench and waly” among 
the “ withered beldames, auld and droll, 
rig-woodie hags ;”—but we have, in- 
stead, the sailor’s wife and her baby, 
—and the lame and limping rough ve- 
teran himself, with his ass and his ship 
“ of lusty size—a gallant, stately man- 
of-war,”—“ and fifty things beside ;”— 
and Benjamin’s famous team, and the 
ill-conditioned mastiff, on whose head 
the half-incensed ass inflicted the fatal 
hoof-mark, which occasioned the dis- 
missal of the charitable Benjamin. 

The following description, atthe open- 
ing of the poem, of a sultry June even- 
ing, is very beautiful : — 


“Tis spent —this burning day of June! 
Soft darkness o’er its latest gleams is stealing ; 
The dor-hawk, solitary bird, 
Round the dim crags on heavy pinions wheeling, 
Buzzes incessantly a tiresome tune ; 
That constant voice is all that can be heard, 
In silence deeper far than that of deepest noon. 
Confiding glow-worms, ’tis a night 
Propitious to your earth-born light ! 
But where the scattered stars are seen, 
In hazy straits the clouds between, 
Each, in his station twinkling not, 
Seems changed into a pallid spot. 
The air, as in a lion’s den, 
Is close and hot; and now and then 
Comes a tired and sultry breeze 
With a haunting and a panting, 
Like the stifling of disease : 
The mountains rise to wondrous height, 
And in the heavens there is a weight ; 
But the dews allay the heat, 
And the silence makes it sweet.” 


Burns was rather the poet of feeling 
—Wordsworth is rather the poet of in- 
tellect. Burns had more of the heart— 
Wordsworth has more of the head of a 
poet. Burns transmitted the impres- 
sion immediately as he received it— 
Wordsworth lays it up in his representa- 
tive treasury, to be excogitated as his 
own thought on some future occasion. 
Thus Burns always speaks from present 
sensation — Wordsworth from know- 
ledge. There is the freshness of new 
feeling about the former—the glisten- 
ing tear in the eye of wonder irradiates 
its perceptions, like the dew upon the 
morning leaf, and nature is a perpetual 
novelty ; but in Wordsworth there is 
the sobriety of more advanced day ; 
and the glories of the morning are but 
as “ recollections of early childhood,” 
which, having endured unto the deep 
still noon, more than suggest ‘‘ intima- 
tions of immortality.” The peetry of 








Burns is that of a man who has sur- 
rendered himself to the allurements of 
sense, being, at the same time, worthy 
of better things ; but, in despair ofattain- 
ing them, determining to make the most 
of what he has, and turn necessity into 
a virtue. That of Wordsworth is of one 
to whom “ years have brought the phi- 
losophic mind ;” and who, under better 
discipline and happier circumstances, 
has worked in the freedom of a noble 
nature and thé wise spirit of an en- 
lightened will. Burns constructs his 
poetry out of the infirmities of human 
conduct, and detests hypocrisy worse 
than he dislikes license —Wordsworth 
celebrates what is excellent in man, and 
urges him on to perfection; or, when he 
condescends to other themes, as in the 
Two Thieves, it is to excite pity for 
the condition of those who are reduced 
to such desperate straits, and to fortify 
himself and his readers in better pur- 
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poses. This comparison rather affects 
their characters as moralists than as 
poets ; but whether as either, we can 
as little part with the one as the other. 
For, as Wordsworth well observes, in 
his letter respecting Burns: ‘ It is the 
privilege of poetical genius to catch, 
under certain restrictions, of which per- 
haps at the time of its being exerted it 
is but dimly conscious, a spirit of plea- 
sure wherever it can be found, in the 
walks of nature and in the business of 
men. The poet, trusting to primary 
instincts, luxuriates among the felicities 
of love and wine, and is enraptured 
while he describes the fairer aspects of 
war; nor does he shrink from the com- 
pany of the passion of love, though 
immoderate—from convivial pleasure, 
though intemperate—nor from the pre- 
sence of war, though savage, and re- 
cognised as the handmaid of desola- 
tion. Thus raising a poetic on the basis 
of his human character, Burns, as in 
Tam o’ Shanter, like a true poet, pene- 
trating the unsightly and disgusting sur- 
faces of things, has unveiled with ex- 
quisite skill the finer ties of imagina- 
tion and feeling, that often bind these 
beings to practices productive of so 
much unhappiness to themselves, and 
to those whom it is their duty to cherish; 
and, as far as he puts the reader into 
possession of this intelligent sympathy, 
he qualifies him for exercising a salu- 
tary influence over the minds of those 
who are thus deplorably enslaved.” 
There is a moral purity in the writ- 
ings of Wordsworth, which perhaps 
may find no sympathy in the bosom 
of many of his detractors, but which 
will meet with a congenial echo in the 
hearts of the “gentle and the good ;” 
and a philosophical majesty in his ideas 
to which the conceptions of few can be 
elevated. In his works, poetry and 
philosophy, too long divorced, and too 
seldom conversing, are reconciled and 
wedded in a happy and immortal mar- 
riage. He has risen “to truth and mo- 
ralised his song,” and made an essay 
more important and extensive than any 
hitherto attempted in the proper study 
of man, investigating the springs of 
action and the mysteries of character, 
with a felicity seldom equalled, and 
never surpassed, except by Shakspeare. 
But it is not the changeable and ex- 
ternal in human motives and manners 
that he prefers to portray, but the per- 
manent and primitive ; he desires not 
to expose the mere animal mechanism, 
but the spiritual arcana: and it is in 
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this sense, and this only, that he can be 
roperly called a metaphysical poet. 
Je reduces our nature to its elements, 
examines them in their simplicity, and 
presents them, thus analysed, to our 
contemplation. He is, however, not 
the worse poet for being a philosophi- 
cal one; metaphysics have not had the 
effect on him that they had on Schiller. 
They impede not the freedom of his 
movements, nor does he work the less 
in the liberty and light of nature. The 
reason of this appears to be, that he 
was born as much a philosopher as a 
poet ; that his reason and imagination 
were coevally manifested, or nearly so. 
Schiller’s philosophy was acquired ; he 
was not a genial metaphysician ; it was 
“an art” which he desired to convert 
to “a second nature.” His peculiar 
defects have no reference to the system 
in which he studied, but to the fact of 
his having studied a metaphysical sys- 
tem; and the reason that this sort of 
knowledge prejudiced his later poetry 
was, that neither “the gods” nor nature 
had made him metaphysical; but he 
endeavoured to make himself so, and, 
to speak the truth, not in vain. His 
fault was, that he wished to effect at 
the latter end of his life what was suffi- 
cient to occupy, and has occupied, the 
largest term of human existence. Not 
so with Wordsworth. [is principles 
sprung out of his freshest feelings, and 
those suggestions from within which 
speak most plainly in early life. He 
perceived at once the instruments about 
which his mind was employed, in the 
exercise of that art to which his boy- 
hood was devoted. He looked into 
his own heart and into his own mind, 
not into any theory contained in a 
book, and called “ the invisible stars 
from their hiding-places” in the soul; 
he penetrated the recesses of his being, 
and made discovery of the forces and 
laws by which it was impelled and 
governed. The knowledge thus ac- 
quired he proceeded to harmonise in 
verse, and illustrate in fable. Imagi- 
nation gave it shape and form, and 
fancy, by means of her innumerable 
associations and analogies, consistency 
and fellowship with the realities of 
being and of nature. It should never 
be forgotten, that there is no essential 
contrariety between poetry and philo- 
sophy: of the ancient philosophers 
many were also poets; and Milton 
was no less philosophical than poetical 
when he wrote— 
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“« Know that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties that serve 
Reason as chief; among these Fancy next 
Her office holds ; of all external things 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, airy shapes, 
Which reason joining or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion.” 


Shakspeare also happily blends the characteristics of both kinds of genius in 
the following passage :— 


‘* I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains 
And shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact ! 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold— 
That is the madman ; the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt ; 
The poet’s eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 





And, as imagination bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination, 

That if it would but apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy, 

Or, in the night imagining some fear, 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear ?” 


Mr.Wordsworth holds some peculiar 
opinions relative to the diction proper 
for poetical composition. There, how- 
ever, seems to be as much reason that 
verse should differ from prose, as that 
eloquence should differ from familiar 
conversation ; and in fact, upon exa- 
mination, it will be found, that the dic- 
tion of Wordsworth is not of the low 
and rustic kind that some pseudo critics 
seem to imagine. He, indeed, proposes 
to purify the common language of 
ordinary life from all rational occa- 
sions of disgust; he reserves to him- 
self the right of selection and the order 
of arrangement—a reservation which 
would only make it differ from clas- 
sical language inasmuch as it was less 
copious. But the diction of Words- 
worth is remarkably copious: he must 
therefore have added, to the vocabulary 
of rustic life, words derived from the 
works of philosophers, and the conver- 
sation of polished society. This is, 
in truth, what he has done. If that 
which appeared so plausible in theory 
had been practicable in execution, still 
we conceive the author would have 
been in error, for insisting on the gene- 
ral adoption of the language of rustic 
life. To rustic life it might be appro- 





priate; but surely would not be so in 
poems in which higher agents were 
introduced and loftier arguments de- 
veloped. But we are confident that 
this writer has been misunderstood ; 
his only intention was to redeem our 
poetry from an arbitrary and capri- 
cious diction, extrinsic to the passion 
which it pretended to represent, to a 
language which should be dependent 
on the thoughts and feelings of the poet. 
In so far as he has accomplished this 
object, he has effected a benefit for our 
national poetry, for which he deserves 
the gratitude of the present age, and 
will obtain that of posterity. Indeed, 
the theory, when understood, reduces 
itself to a few truisms, which only re- 
quire to be properly expressed to be 
immediately acknowledged. These are: 
1. That the language of passion should 
not be used when none is felt. 2. That 
personifications of abstract ideas should 
not be introduced as mere mechanical 
artifices of style. 3. That words should 
be fitted to the importance of the ideas 
to be conveyed. 4. That all descrip- 
tions should be true to the object pro- 
fessed to be described; and, 5. That 
such expressions, though beautiful in 
themselves, as have been foolishly re- 
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peated by bad poets, till inexpressible 
feelings of disgust are associated with 
them, should be avoided. This is the 
extent of the theory. These rules, as 
they are those of good writing in ge- 
neral, are common both to prose and 
verse; and only so far can they be 
identified, and no farther. Divine 
thoughts demand a divine dialect; and 
there is a spontaneous harmony that 
will accompany the expression of sub- 
lime ideas, and break forth in an elo- 
quent vehemence, of which there is 
music in the very rumbling of the 
thunder. They are not to be expressed 
in pedlar’s language ; and if it were 
Mr. Wordsworth’s desire to reduce 
them to its capacity, we have only 
to read the Excursion, to be satisfied 
that they will have a diction of their 
own, and snatch at phrases which no 
pedlar ever conceived, and are illus- 
trated by associations existing in none 
but classic minds. 

Mr. Wordsworth’s theory, however, 
was particularly deserving the notice 
of the pastoral writers in our language. 
The system of this kind of composition 
in general precluded the representation 
of the pastoral manners of any but a 
classic age and country; it might de- 
scribe how shepherds conversed in Ar- 
cadia or Sicily; but with their way of 
life and conversation in the valleys of 
“merry England,” it left the reader 
undelighted. The rural manners of 
our native land were objected to, be- 
cause they were deficient in the lan- 
guage and associations of antiquity ; 
but if Theocritus and Virgil had argued 
in the same way, the language and as- 
sociations of ancient Greece and Rome 
would never have become classical. In 
fact, there was a conspiracy to render 
the very feeling for a national pastoral 
ridiculous ; but the Eclogues of Gay, 
in which this was attempted, produced 
a contrary effect. It is only neces- 
sary to refer to Mr. Southey’s English 
Eclogues, to demonstrate the practica- 
bility of producing a British pastoral of 
high poetical interest and much dra- 
matic value. Some of the new poems 
in the edition under notice are of great 
beauty, and others written in a style of 
fancy more lively and less recondite 
than usual with the author. The tale 
of Vadracour and Julia, however, gave 
us such a conception of the rest of the 
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poem,* that we shall not be easily sa- 
tisfied with any inferior effort of his 
genius, until we have the pleasure of 
perusing the whole of this great pro- 
duction. In the meantime, our recol- 
lections recur to those perfect speci- 
mens of English pastoral, The Two 
Brothers, Michael, The Old Cumber- 
land Beggar, and The Female Vagrant, 
— poems written in a sustained and 
elevated style, upon subjects of which 
the perusal will make the reader wiser 
and better. He has in this collection 
made many alterations, as it would ap- 
pear, in some instances, for the purpose 
of elevating his style; in others, for the 
amendment of the subject. Of some of 
the latter class of corrections we ap- 
prove; most ofthe former do not please 
us. The poems are chiefly valuable as 
specimens of the peculiar style that the 
poet originally proposed to exhibit ; 
though, doubtless, also meritorious as 
displaying the working of the affections 
and the procedure of the faculties. 
There is a little alteration of this sort 
in the Sailor’s Mother, in the last 
stanza. The original, speaking of her 
son’s singing-bird, runs thus— 

‘* He to a fellow lodger’s care 

Had left it to be watched and fed, 

Till he came back again.”’ 

Our author now writes, instead of 
the line last quoted, 

“* And pipe its song in safety.” 

Our readers will at once feel, that 
the reference to the sailor’s return to 
his home is more touching than to the 
safety in which the bird might pipe 
its song. 

The poem entitled Beggars, has re- 
ceived more extensive correction, in 
some instances judiciously; but the 
first line, as it is now printed — 

“* Befure me as the wanderer stood,” 


is unmeaning when compared with the 
original one— 


‘« She had a tall man’s height, or more ;” 


but this is compensated by an alteration 
in the next stanza, which now runs 
thus : 


“ Her skin was of Egyptian brown ; 
Haughty, as if her eye had seen 
Its own light to a distance thrown. 
She towered — fit person for a queen, 
To head those ancient Amazonian files, 
Or ruling bandit’s wife among the 
Grecian isles.” 


* We believe that this tale is or was intended to be part of one of the remaining 
portions of the Recluse. 
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The fine line, 
** Pouring out sorrows like a sea,” 
is substituted with, 


«* Forth did she pour in current free, 
Tales ”"—— 


And for, 
“« Sweet boys, you're telling me a lie” — 
we have the theatrical fustian of 

* Yet they, 
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“ Sweet boys, Heaven hears the rash 
reply !” 


which is such a reply, as, we are sure, 
Mr. Wordsworth would not have made 
to a beggar boy. There is an addi- 
tional stanza of classical beauty intro- 
duced, as part of the description of these 
boys. 


so blithe of heart, seemed fit 


For finest tasks of earth or air : 
Wings let them have, and they might flit, 


Precursors of Aurora’s car, 


Scattering fresh flowers ; though happier far, I ween, 
To hunt their fluttering game o’er rock and level green.” 


An intelligent reader cannot peruse 
these volumes without feeling, that if 
the poet prefers the walks of unadorned 
nature, it is not because he is incapable 
of classical associations. On the home- 
liest subjects, some of the sweetest 
sprinklings of antiquity, “ like dews 
of Castaly,” may be found scattered. 
Take, for instance, the description of 
the team on its return home in the 
morning, towards the close of ‘he Wag- 
goner. Another instance, also, of this 
classical endowing of his subject, occurs 
in the poem composed at Cora Linn : 
** The man of abject soul in vain 

Shall walk the Marathonian plain ; 

Or thread the shadowy gloom, 

That still invests the guardian pass, 

Where stood sublime Leonidas, 

Devoted to the tomb. 

“ Nor deem that it can aught avail 

For such to glide with oar or sail 

Beneath the piny wood, 

Where Tell once drew, by Uri’s lake, 

His vengeful shafts—prepared to slake 

Their thirst in tyrant’s blood.” 

“The Haunted Tree” is replete with 
these associations, and “ The Brownie’s 
Cell” furnishes a beautiful example : 

«* Wild relique ! beauteous as the chosen 
spot 

In Nysa’s isle—the embellished grot ; 

Whither by care of Lybian Jove, 

(High servant of paternal love), 

Young Bacchus was conveyed —to lie 

Safe from his step-dame Rhea’s eye ; 

Where bud and bloom and fruitage 

glowed, 

Close-crowding round the infant god ; 

All colours, and the liveliest streak, 

A foil to his celestial cheek !”’ 


The ode to Lycoris, also, commences 
in a style mythologically enriched : 


“An age hath been when earth was 

proud : 

Of lustre too intense 

To be sustained ; and mortals bowed 

The front in self-defence. 

Who then, if Dian’s crescent gleamed, 

Or Cupid’s sparkling arrow streamed, 

While on the wing the urchin played, 

Could fearlessly approach the shade? 

Enough for one soft vernal day, 

If I, a bard of ebbing time, 

And nurtured in a fickle clime, 

May haunt this horned bay 

Whose amorous w ater multiplies 

The flitting halcyon’s vivid dies, 

And smooths its liquid breast —to 
shew 

These swan-like specks of mountain- 
snow, 

White as the pair that slid along the 
plains 

Of heaven, 
reins !” 


when Venus held the 


But all examples fade before the 
calm majesty aud pensive beauty of 
Laodamia.* There is a closeness and 
brevity in the diction and expression 
of this poem, which forcibly recall 
the statuesque descriptions of Dante. 
With what faith the widow’s fervent 
love endows her spirit, and how finely 
is it expressed in her dilating form! 
Nor is her faith in vain; for the infernal 
gods grant her prayer, and restore her 
slaughtered bord to her desiring eyes. 
Let the reader compare their colloquy 
with the scene between Hamlet and his 
“ father’s spirit in arms,” and we can 
promise him that he will have a clearer 


* The first stanza of this poem has been corrected, and the two lines — 
** Spake as a witness of a second birth, 
For all that is most perfect upon earth,” 


have been judiciously exchanged for — 


** Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 


Revived, with finer harmony pursued.” 
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perception of the beauties of both. 
Protesilans has not a tale to unfold of 
“ Just, though to a radiant angel link- 


ed,” that “ sated itself in a celestial 
bed, and preyed on garbage ;” but a 


story of heroic and patriotic emotion, 
and fervent faith and matrimonial fide- 
lity, and pictures of elysium, and les- 
sons of fortitude : 


*« This visage tells thee that my doom is past : 
Know, virtue were not virtue, if the joys 
Of sense we-e able to return as fast 
And surely as they vanish.— Earth destroys 
Those raptures duly— Erebus disdains : 
Calm pleasures there abide — majestic pains. 


** Be taught, O faithful consort, to control 
Rebellious passion ; for the gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult of the soul ; 
A fervent, not ungovernable love.” 


The love of Laodamia was pure, and 
yet she perished. Her “ mortal yearn- 
ing” subdued her nobler affections. 
“ Strong in love, but weak in reason — 


in self-government too slow,” she would 
have detained the dear shade, when 
re-summoned by Hermes to “ the 
realms that know not earthly day.” 


‘* He through the portal takes his silent way — 
And on the palace-floor a lifeless corse she lay. 
By no weak pity might the gods be moved ; 
She who thus perished, not without the crime 
Of lovers that in reason’s spite have loved, 
Was doomed to wander in a grosser clime, 
Apart from happy ghosts, that gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet ’mid unfading bowers.”* 


Dion, and Artegal and Elidure, are 
written in the same chaste and lofty 
spirit, and with the same severe sim- 


plicity of style. We cannot resist ex- 
tracting the introductory portion of the 
former poem : 


‘* Fair is the swan, whose majesty prevailing 
O’er breezeless water, on Locarno’s lake, 
Bears him on, while, proudly sailing, 

He leaves behind a moon-illumined wake : 
Behold! the mantling spirit of reserve 
Fashions his neck into a goodly curve ; 

An arch thrown back between luxuriant wings 
Of whitest garniture, like fir-tree boughs, 

To which, on some unruffled morning, clings 
A flaky weight of winter's purest snows ! 

— Behold! as with a gushing impulse heaves 
That downy prow, and softly cleaves 

The mirror of the crystal flood, 

Vanish inverted hill, and shadowy wood, 

And pendant rocks, where’er in gliding state 
Winds the mute creature, without visible mate 
Or rival, save the queen of night, 

Showering down a silver light 

From heaven, upon her chosen favourite !” 


The remainder of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
works is composed chiefly of sonnets ; a 
form of composition that must be a de- 
cided favourite with every true lover of 
poetry, and in which it has been the cus- 
tom of the most eminent poets to give a 
ready channel to those brief and evanes- 
cent impulses of thought and feeling 


by which the imaginative mind is con- 
tinually agitated. Some of these short 
compositions are among the most de- 
lightful of this author’s essays. His 
“€ Miscellaneous Sonnets” furnish a 
view of his habitual state of mind and 
heart, and daily life, calculated to exalt 
him in our estimation, not only as a 


* This passage is a very proper alteration of the original, which appears to have 
been written in error—Virgil placing the shade of Laodamia in a mournful region, 


among unhappy lovers. It also enforces the moral better. 
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poet, but a man; and his “ Sonnets 
dedicated to Liberty,” vindicate his 
character as a good citizen and zealous 
patriot. 

Mr. Wordsworth has written several 
inter-dependent sonnets, and shewn, 
better than was done before, how capable 
this form of composition is of bestowing 
grace on continuous narrative or didac- 
tic poetry. Of these the first published 
was The River Duddon, in which the 
poet paid that just tribute of admi- 
ration to the memory of Robert Walker, 
the curate of Seathwaite, a man, we 
should think, after the poet’s own heart, 
aud who, perhaps, would have made a 
better hero for the Excursion, than the 
philosophical pedlar; but it is probable 
that the one is equally a character from 
real life as the other. But charming as 
some of these sonnets are, they yield 
both in beauty and sublimity to the 
Ecclesiastical Sketches. Read any one 
of these singly, and perhaps it may 
not strike as being very remarkable ; 
but, taken as a whole, they surpass 
every thing of the kind for magnificence, 
both in style and subject. There is no 
straining after effect; all is indicative 
of the writer's steady confidence in his 
own ability to do the subject full jus- 
tice; he therefore declines to go out 
of his way to catch a perishable and 
meretricious embellishment, but rises 
to the importance of his theme, and 
justifies the sublimity of his own indi- 
vidual genius. 

There are also several sonnets of 


cousiderable fancy in the Memorials of 


a Tour on the Continent, as well as 
some lyrical pieces of undulating me- 
lody, from which we would single out, 
as having particularly pleased us, “‘ The 
Italian Itinerant and the Swiss Goat- 
herd,” and “‘ The Three Cottage Girls,” 
the latter of which has a welcome refer- 
ence to “ The Highland Girl,” plea- 
singly associating it with that attractive 
poem. 

The ode, as it is the earliest form of 
poetry, is also only next in dignity to the 
epopee and the drama. Pindar’s dithy- 
rambic strain celebrated gods, god-de- 
scended kings, and heroic contention ; 
Anacreon sang of love and wine; Ho- 
race the pleasures of wit and friend- 
ship ; it was reserved for Wordsworth, 
in no unworthy verse, to illustrate the 
desires of the soul and the joys of 
reason. With what delight could we 


dwell upon every line of the “ Vernal 
Ode,” and “ The Pass of Kirkstone,” 
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and most especially of that, the finest 
of all, “ On the Intimations of Immor- 
tality from the Recollections of early 
Childhood.” This, however, we have 
not space to do. 

It co been well observed, that the 
progress of improvement is never in 
a right line, but serpentine and gradual : 
** The road the human being travels, 

Doth follow 

The river’s course, the valley’s playful 

windings” — 
and “ is frequently forced back towards 
its fountains by objects which yet can- 
not be otherwise evaded or overcome, 
but with an accompanying impulse that 
will insure its future advancement.” 
This is, in fact, the case with every in- 
dividual mind. In the acquisition of 
every new language, we begin again 
with the alphabet and accidence. In 
every fresh accession of knowledge, we 
are carried back to the elements of all 
knowledge, and start afresh to arrive 
again at the point of confluence, whence 
the united waters flow on with accu- 
mulated force. It is the same with the 
species as with the individual, of which 
the latter is but the type. It is the 
same with all science and all art— with 
every thing depending on human inge- 
nuity or contrivance. But not until the 
rock is smitten can the fountain be 
detected. This, for the most part, is 
accomplished either by the sudden in- 
spiration of some great occasion, or the 
accidental collision of some mind, of 
extraordinary though latent energies, 
with the productions of another age or 
country ; by which (as has frequently 
been the case, in religion, morals, 
politics, and literature), the dormant 
intellect of a nation may be awakened 
from a trance of centuries. In the latter 
case, the influence of the imitated 
model will be apparent. In the earliest 
relics of English song, the Norman 
ballads—the influence of the French 
poetry is apparent, and the French 
metres are borrowed. Perhaps, but for 
the Italian writers, the poetic genius of 
Chaucer himself would never have been 
manifested. There is no doubt that the 
influence of their works, from which he 
made large transcripts, contributed to 
awaken and kindle within his mind the 
electric seeds, which only waited for 
the finger of the lightning to be “ touch- 
ed to fine issues.” The fire in the 
stricken flint having thus shew itself, 
it burned with a brighter and broader 
flame in the works of Spenser. Shake- 
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speare found the language of his native 
land improved into an instrument ca- 
pable of becoming the exponent of the 
sublimest ideas and the intensest feel- 
ings. Compelled by the circumstances 
of his education, no less than by his 
own impulses, he looked into nature 
and his own bosom for the source of 
inspiration, and found their oracles as 
authentic as those of Delphi and 
Dodona. Milton soared upward on 
the wings of antiquity, and drank of 
the classic fountains on Helicon and 
Pindus, as well as of 


** Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracles of God.” 


Then came Dryden. Less presumptu- 
ous, he cultivated the art of versifying, 
and gave modulation to heroic numbers. 
Pope turned his attention, with exqui- 
site mosaic skill, to the composition of 
a poetical diction that should unite the 
utmost polish with the most faultless 
arrangement. Thomson, though he had 
an eye and a heart for nature, was held 
in check by false Delilahs of style, sen- 
timent, and illustration. Collins wan- 
dered into the region of abstractions, 
and became a painter of allegories in 
the gardens of Elysium. Darwin sacri- 
ficed every thing to the mechanism of 
an artificial style of language and versi- 
fication. Cowper recalled us to thought 
and feeling; but still his walk was in 
the limited parterres of art, not over the 
wide champaign of universal nature. 
For Wordsworth it was reserved to take 
us into the green fields, among valleys, 
and mountains, and lakes, and to shew 
us the unsophisticated children of na- 
ture in their primitive simplicity of 
thought, and feeling, and action. What- 
ever may be thought of the peculiar 
forms in which these have been embo- 
died —in whatever modes they may 
have been manifested — still he has 
presented them to us in a “ question- 
able shape ;” he has redeemed us to 
the healthy respiration of the common 
air, and the devout enjoyment of “ the 
blessed light, and the arch of the whole 
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heaven.” And this is praise enough. 
It is left for some “ adventurous bard” 
to combine, in immortal verse, an equal 
feeling for the natural and the true with 
the artificial and formal. The merit 
will remain with Mr. Wordsworth of 
having demonstrated, that it is possible 
to construct fine poetry without the aid 
of supernatural machinery or artificial 
stimulus. We have now no occasion 
to fear that some future Tasso will in- 
troduce “ the beautiful wonders” of 
ancient mythology into a subject of 
modern history ; or that another Boileau 
will seriously inquire whether the walls 
of Namur were built by Apollo or Nep- 
tune, or describe the god of the Rhine 
as contending against the French. No 
Voltaire will again introduce the ghost 
of St. Louis to terrify the soldiers, or 
to send the god of sleep to his hero; 
ror again summon the demons of dis- 
cord, fanaticism, and war, to assist at 
a duel of his epic persons, and then to 
be driven away by a good angel bran- 
dishing the sword of God. 

Some great genius possibly may 
arise, who will combine the simple ele- 
ments, detected and brought into dis- 
tinct consciousness by our author, in 
some magnificent poem, suited both 
in style and subject to the best and 
brightest endowments of the human 
spirit, and to lips kindled with live 
coal from the sacred altar of inspiration. 
But should this consummation, so de- 
voutly wished, be accomplished, we 
venture to assert, that there will be 
many a pale and pensive student of the 
muses who will revert to these earlier 
blossoms, and will inhale, with re- 
newed freshness, the fragrance, and 
behold, with sensations of primitive 
delight, the “ beauty of promise,” which 
shall be their perpetual dower— that 
excellence of dawning being, 


‘* which sets 
(To take an image that was felt, no 
doubt, 
Among the bowers of Paradise itself,) 
The budding rose above the rose full 
blown.” 
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OUR FIRST DOUBLE NUMBER, AND THE REASON WHY. 


LETTER FROM FRANKFORT =— COUNT 8S. A- ZABIER’S TRANSLATION OF FRASER INTO 
POLISH —STATE OF ICELAND—W. G. T.’S CONTRAST —ODE TO THE PETREL — 
CUSHLA-MA-CHREE—R. M.'s SONNET TO EARLY GENIUS-——SHETLAND ISLAND EPI- 
TAPHS = BAYLY’S SUSAN SUTTON — G.,. F. H.’S ELECTRIC BLISS — WORDSWORTH’S 
ODE ON A PIMPLE — POEM ON REGINA—THE TERRIBLE FRENCHMAN, A SONG— 
POTTS GINGER VERSUS THE MODERN PYTHAGOREAN, WITH A REPLY — THE TWA- 
TAM MAGAZINE AND BOLSTER OF CORK—A LOT OF OTHER MATTERS — ENDING 

WITH A SELF-LAUDATORY ODE ON REGINA, BY OLIVER YORKE IN PERSON. 


Ovr natal moment was pitched in a happy hour, but an unlucky month—for 
we saw the light in February. The consequence has been, that while the num- 
bers of our sale have kept on their regular course (of increase), the numbers of 
our series have most irregularly refused to quadrate with the ordinary arrange- 
ment of the year. Our January number, instead of opening the annual progress, 
has hitherto closed it; and our Christmas, so far from winding up the long 
labours of the twelvemonth, was celebrated within eight sheets of the conclusion 
of a tome. 


‘“‘ A fault like this should surely be amended,” 


especially in times like these, when blots and anomalies of all sorts are about to 
be removed by the most summary process; and knowing not how else to bring 
ourselves into the order of the calendar, we have here published a Dous.e 
NuMBER. 

Henceforward, therefore, O most gentle reader! thou shalt find the order of 
thy binding undisturbed by deviations from the due routine of the months. 
The precession of our Magazine equinox, which has hitherto placed our Aries in 
the position of Pisces, and given to Scorpio, in lieu of Libra, the lead and 
guidance of the second half of the year, is now put an end to, and our months 
flow freely as they should. This first of our duplicates—which may, in all 
probability, be followed by many others—would afford us a fair opportunity of 
addressing the public, were it not that, at the present moment, on the eve of an 
election, the public is as sick as a glandered horse of all addresses whatsoever, 
and rejects pledges with as much horror as if it dreaded being mistaken for a 
pawnbroker. 

We therefore wave the ceremony of informing our readers that we are God- 
fearing Tories, who defy Whiggery and Radicalism in all their various branches— 
that we wish for the support of the institutions that have been the main cause 
of the happiness and freedom of our country—that we despise those political 
economists who swallow the jargon of Malthus or Macculloch with good faith, 
and pure ignorance of the consequences of the doctrines they preach ; and that we 
hate, as the enemies of the human race, all those who promulgate such doctrines 
with a knowledge of what must be their results—that we have a feeling for the 
free-traders, the metallic-currency men, and their coadjutors, allies, and abettors, 
which would sink to the deepest depth of contempt, were it not for the know- 
ledge of the mischief which they inflict upon us, and that makes us feel they are 
any thing but contemptible—that we desire to preserve the churches at home, 
and the colonies abroad—that we are in general inclined to peace, and that, 
beyond question, if we were to deviate from our pacific principles at all, it would 
not be to engage in a war to upset all the principles of English policy, or to restore 
the chances of French supremacy in Europe—that, in short, we are opposed 
tooth and nail to the present ministry in all their views, projects, and designs, 
and that we do not see any particular probability that our opinion will ever alter. 

Let this programme suffice as a sketch of our political creed ; and those who 
will not understand it from what we have here set down, would not be a whit 
nearer to it if we were to extend the explanation over as many protocols as those 
which have been requisite to settle the never-to-be-settled Belgian question. As 
for our literary affairs our prose and verse—our gaiety and gravity —our tales 
and homilies—our essays and epigrams—our cookery and criticism —our puns 
and pathos—our tragedy and comedy—our wit and wisdom —our science and 
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our cetera,—these, too, we pass with flying finger and volant plume, being 
perfectly contented with the position which we hold in public esteem—a position 
which we boldly say was never yet obtained by any other periodical whatever in 
double the time of our existence ; and even if we were not so contented, being 
from long experience perfectly convinced that no amount of palavering—no 
matter how genuine in quality, or how dexterously applied—would suffice to 
induce an unwilling public to believe that talent abounds where stupidity hold 
the sway. Not all the puffing of the New Monthly, for example, can make people 
mistake a blown-up bladder for a mountain. 

Having therefore decided to be silent on our merits, political and literary, 
leaving them to be lauded by our friends, and depreciated by our enemies and 
ill-willers, we recur to our double Number —the prime reason for the publication 
of which, viz. to rectify the range of the months, to set our calendar in order, 
in the manner of Julius Cesar, Pope Gregory the—we forget what number— 
and others we have already mentioned. There lurks, however, another behind. 
We wished excessively to bring the heap of excellent contributions which are 
monthly strewn all over us, plenis manibus, into something like a manageable 
mass. Jerdan, we recollect, some years ago, when he was pleased to be facetious, 
declared that he had several ton of MSS. lying by him in his office. Unluckily, 
some matter-of-fact calculator, who took Jerdan at his word, made a mathematical 
survey of the crib in which the Literary Gazette then flourished — 


(Seek not its site—alas! tis gone, 
From pantile to foundation-stone ; 
Chunee is shot, and L. E. L. 
In other mansion tunes her shell. 
Ape, critic, jackass, poet, monkey, 
Punster, philosopher, and donkey— 
Cross’s and Jerdan’s well-train’d band— 
To other haunts are sent to range ; 
And our great mother of the Strand 
Has, like its authors, got no change.) 


[ Pardon, dear reader, that fit of poetical fury, which seized upon us as a similar 
attack came over the company of voyagers congregated in the caverns of Bakbuk 
the priestess, after having heard the Panomphzan word of the divine and infal- 
lible oracle] —we were saying that some mathematical computer found that in 
Jerdan’s crib, under Cross’s menagerie at Exeter Change, now ruthlessly demo- 
lished, there was not room for half a ton in the space where J. had located twenty. 
Now, we do not wish to imitate our friend in his exaggeration ; but nothing can 
be truer than that we were sadly oppressed by our quantity of matériel, and 
laboured under an embarrassment of wealth. This we have in some measure 
endeavoured to dissipate. 

There remains some very considerable arrear of correspondence, however, in 
spite of all our efforts, to pull up, and we willingly devote this last half sheet to 
get rid of as much of it as possible. 

We give precedence to foreign affairs. The following has been received from 
a friend in Frankfort : — 





Frankfort. 

There are certain folk amongst us sadly overstocked with sympathy. It overflows 
on all occasions, like the cordiality of a gentleman that has been too free in his 
potations. Politics, to those unused to imbibe them, we know to be most intoxicating 
stuff; and now that illicit distillation of this compound is as general as that of 
whisky amongst our neighbours, we marvel not at beholding so many heads turned. 
It is, after all, but the epoch of 1792 come back again —the same scenery and same 
play, with different actors. Then, too, anarchy and revolution formed the aim, and 
philanthropy the excuse. Our neighbours, the French, then as now, led the way, 
and we followed till we were well nigh in the slough. At present, our “sweet 
voices” are ‘ all for war’’—now for Italy with Austria, then for Poland with Russia, 
lastly with all the North in behalf of divers little hitherto unheard-of states along 
the Rhine, and which our political writers dignify with the appellation of Germany. 

Now, about this supposed Germany, the whole press had been inflamed for the 
last month, and, as is evident, without knowing more about the region than about 
Kamschatzka, as we shall prove (please the Fates!) in this pithy letter. For 
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ourselves, we love Germany too, and are no enemies to its liberties, which we wish 
to see expand and grow to that extent which is alone compatible with the duration of 
them. Moreover, we should wish to see the growth of the said liberty gradual 
and healthy—not starting up by fits, to fall straight into consumption, nor swollen 
into exaggerated dimensions from the effort to imitate ‘‘ neighbour ox.” 

In order to be fully comprehended in this, we would ask, in what age or period of 
civilisation is Germany, politically and socially?’ Be pleased to recollect that the 
feudal system is there still in full vigour — that the aristocracy enjoy the old seigno- 
rial rights, their courts of justice, their right of issuing ordonnances, and their inde- 
pendence of,common jurisdiction ; — this, even where they are mediatised, else they 
are sovereign princes, with all their privileges aggravated. There the peasant has 
but just emerged from the serf, nor has he yet altogether ceased to be one. The poor 
Bavarian is still bound by the corvée, and is, singular to say, far better off in despotic 
Austria than in free and constitutional Wirtemburg. Have you ever observed on the 
Continent—you could not have travelled without doing so—entire hordes of Ger- 
mans wandering westwards, with wives and chattels, in the intention of emigrating to 
America, and wisely bringing thither their chairs and tables, lest wood should be 
scarce beyond the Atlantic? Well, these are slaves flying from oppressive tyrants, 
you think; they are Austrians, Prussians, Danes. No such things ;—they are from 
Baden, Bavaria, the Palatinate, but inevitably from some constitutional land, where 
freedom has dissolved the feudal tie of mutual protection and respect betwixt landlord 
and tenant. These countries are, in fact, dittoes of Ireland,—that country where the 
blessings of freedom have become curses, because not in harmony with the civilisation 
or the intellects of the people. ; 

It is certainly requisite that upon such a region light should be let in gradually ; 
and the Congress of Vienna took the best mode of effecting this. It established 
states or representative assemblies with open doors, free to the reports of the press. 
This, in our opinion, was a great, an immense step-—the one precisely requisite after 
despotism, and the best intermediate betwixt it and a free state that could be devised. 
No country can pass from a despotic government to a free one at once without peril. 
Wherever the thing was tried, it failed. Need we adduce France in 1790? We will 
also adduce France in 1815. Had she not freedom—freedom with a vengeance !— 
freedom incompatible with monarchy, with order, with social superiority of any kind, 
as it has proved? Yet France began, in 1815, precisely with that measure of liberty 
which the sovereigns of Germany are still willing to leave to Germany, viz. freedom 
of debate and reports, and freedom of the press, with a preliminary censorship. More 
than this is impossible for the present. Why? Because all means of punishing or 
restraining the excesses of the press after publication are impossible. The only 
known mode is by a jury; for if it be left to judges, that is considered more cruel 
than a preventive censorship, because it is a trap. Now, juries work as ill in France 
as in Ireland ; the institution does not suit the people ; they will pay no regard to an 
oath. In acquitting or condemning, such a thing as conscience is totally uninfluential, 
and feeling alone decides. Now, to what side the feeling of a jury lies in political 
matters, need not be pointed out. Without a censorship, then, or something tanta- 
mount, the press cannot be kept, in countries lately liberated from despotism, from 
mastering both people and government. ‘The proposition we affirm to be as true as 
one of Euclid, and scarcely less important. Had the government of the Bourbons 
in France been sufficiently convinced of it, they had still been upon the throne. 

To us, as Englishmen, a censorship is the most odious species of tyranny, as it 
would be the most idle. But our liberty dates some centuries; and our minds are 
proof, at least we trust so, in a great degree, against the poison of the press. In new 
states, however, the poison works without the antidote ; and it is then but wise to 
allow the former to be vended but in moderate doses. 

Our lovers of German liberty and license, however, do not stick to these distinc- 
tions. Freedom is with them an element which they would impart to all, like air and 
water; they deny the need of precaution,—the possibility of meting it. They never 
enter into the consideration of the social state of any people. Bavarian or Lusitanian 
—all are one ;—two chambers and a free press are the nostrums to be administered, 
without ever taking into account whether the countries afford materials for the first, or 
may be in a state of health to support the second. 

Passing over these general consideraiions for the time, let us come at once to the 
accusation which is put forth in front against the Federal Assembly of Germany. 
It has overstepped its powers, — has interfered with the constitution of independent 
states, and has overturned their laws, in defiance of oaths and right. Unfortunately, 
as far as the press is concerned, these accusations fall powerless against facts. In 
Wirtemburg, the censorship of the press exists sanctioned by law. In Bavaria, the 
king has ample power, given him by the constitution, to suppress the journal that he 
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pleases—a power that he did employ, of his own free will, before the Diet interfered 
or pronounced its verdict. Baden alone remains. It certainly did enjoy a free press, 
the licentiousness of which called down the special prohibition of the Diet against its 
more violent organs. Here, at least, exclaim the liberals, the great powers and the 
Diet overthrew the independent constitution of the duchy. But let us turn to that 
constitution—to the written and recorded charté granted by the late Duke to his 
subjects, and promulgated on the 29th of August, 1818. Is the liberty of the press 
by it declared indefeasible? ‘‘ The liberty of the press,” saith this fundamental law, 
«shall be definitively regulated by the decrees of the German Diet.” Such are the 
precise terms of the Magna Charta of Baden. Can any one assert that they are in- 
fringed upon by the late decree of Frankfort? On the contrary, are they not faith- 
fully acted upon, and scrupulously followed ? 

Where the Diet, however, certainly made a blunder, was in ruling that the refusal 
of the budget was unconstitutional and to be of no avail, A sovereign, whether in- 
dividual or collective, never yet gained by putting forth such dogmas. It was quite 
soon enough to apply the remedy when the evil occurred ; and there were a hundred 
more adroit ways of avoiding this, than thus denouncing, and, in fact, provoking it. 
The German papers, indeed, of the Conservative party, have endeavoured to establish 
a distinction between the absolute withholding of all funds, and the conditional or 
partial rejection of the budget. The latter, they say, is what the Diet by no means 
pretends to abrogate or oppose. But where is the line to be drawn? The truth is, 
that the Austrian court limited its views to restraining the press ; but when the 
Duke of Baden remonstrated, that were he to interfere with the papers of his duchy, 
his states would stop the supplies, the additional article respecting the budget was 
adopted by the Diet. 

Do not suppose that I stand alone or am singular in taking this view of German 
affairs. Believe me, the great body cf the Constitutional Liberals of that country 
think precisely after the same fashion, and that they were as much aghast at the 
Jacobinism of the editors of the German Tribune as Metternich himself, or the Baron 
Von Turckheim. For twenty, thirty, forty years, what the German press demanded 
was tolerance, rather than freedom,—an enlightened and forbearant censorship. 
And that German governments can be forbearant, the Augsburg Gazette is a proof. 
Here is a journal published in Central Germany, which circulates through every 
state, which receives from time to time communications from every cabinet, which 
consequently receives the best information, and which, nevertheless, is decidedly a 
liberal paper. We may safely assert, that the Augsburg Gazette has done, and is 
capable of doing more for the progress and eventual freedom of Germany than all 
the Maratism of Wirth, Xc. 

One of the articles of the final act of the Congress of Vienna, was the obligation 
to bestow representative governments on all the kingdoms of the Confederation. 
We believe that the sovereigns were sincere, and that they would have, ere this, 
conceded the promised boon, had France gone on in peace and prosperity under her 
constitution. But it too soon became evident that the Bourbons could not hold 
their seats over that unruly people—that a democracy would sooner or later prevail 
there—and that it would not fail to stretch the arm towards such spirits as Germany 
contained—and where are they wanting?—who would be ready to abet anarchy 
and revolution—any turmoil, in fact, where restless ambition might procure itself 
advantage. This, even as far back as ten years ago, suspended the progress of liberty 
in Germany ; and the final accomplishment of revolution, in July 1830, has put all 
mention of the name and chance of the thing out of every sage head in that country. 
The liberty, that is to thrive, must not come of French growth. They will have no 
grafts from that tree. And better it is to defer the progress, or the commencement 
of representative government beyond the Rhine, until the people on this side have 
proved, by their crimes and excesses repeated, and by their inability to form a 
government or preserve order, that freedom has need of some more fixed basis than 


the abstract one of the people’s right to sovereignty, in order to render it durable 
and safe. Yacer. 


We are much flattered by the intention of Count Stanislas Auguste Zabier to 
translate Recina into the Polish tongue. He may depend upon the Magazine 
being regularly transmitted to him to Warsaw, according to his directions. 


The article from Iceland, on the Polarisation of Light, though better adapted 
for a scientific journal than for ours, shall have an early insertion. The author 
may get a sight of the first, or indeed of any volume of Recina, by applying to 


the Rev. Olaus Stromeyer of Drotsdeindt, who is in possession of the work from 
the beginning. 
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We cannot find the heart to refuse insertion to the following letter :— 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine, 
Sir, 

With fear and trembling and reverence I approach the exalted Recrna— 
that bright paragon of periodicals, that lovely goddess, so justly celebrated for her 
wisdom and excellence. May I dare to hope that her gracious Majesty will conde- 
scend to bestow one smile of approbation on me, and that she will not withhold the 
“light of her countenance” from the heartful inspiration of a young poet? The 
glory of success will fully compensate for the reluctance I feel to make the attempt ; 
and if the enclosed verses are deemed worthy of insertion in the pages of Recina, 
the honour will never be forgotten by your humble and obedient sery ~. a 

We hope this publication of his prose will satisfy W. G. T., for we can only 
afford the first four lines of his poetry :— 


THE CONTRAST —A FACT. 
1 saw her! she was lovely as the rose 

In fullest bloom ; fair e’en as mortals paint 

Heaven's angels ; beauteous as Byron’s Haidée— 

The very masterpiece of Nature’s forming, &c. &c. &c. 


This must be sufficient. 


Many of our poetical contributions are pretty enough, and yet we are obliged 
to reject them in reams. We have saved halfa dozen; it is rather a pity that 
Barry Cornwall (whose English songs we must notice by and by) should have 
written on the same subject as the following : 


TO THE PETREL. 
Proud sea-roamer! whither away ? 
Hath then the land no charm for thee ? 
Lov’st thou alone the ocean-spray, 
And the deep sea? 
Hast thou no nest upon the cliff, 
To lure at times the wanderer home, 
As Evening sees the laden skiff 
And fisher come ? 
Or is it thine o’er lonely seas, 
Untired in wing, to cleave thy path ; 
Loving alike the gentle breeze 
And tempest’s wrath ? 
O, a wild life and stern is thine, 
Bird of the free and fearless wing! 
Thou dost not haunt the leafy vine, 
Nor moss-deck'd spring. 
Thy home is on the restless deep, 
In tempest terrible and wild ; 
But in its quiet like the sleep 
Of happy child. 


A learned correspondent quarrels with some of our “ Bits of Classicality,” 
making, especially, various complaints against the version of Cushla-ma-chree ; 
in all which, however, he is wrong, as we could easily prove if it were worth 
while. We give his own version of the important poem : — 

O corculum! videsne, me scelestus ut 
Tractarit hicce carnifex ? . 

Aquam profudit, atque fregit urceum, 
Hinc basiavit conjugem, 

Natamque rapuit. Sic vides, O corculum, 
Tractarit ut me carnifex. 


His other bit is not worth printing. 


R. M., T. C. D. has a good ear for sonnetising; but we trust he will neither 
imitate Chatterton in his life, nor Keats in his poetry. 
SONNET—EARLY GENIUS. 
Art thou a blessing or a curse? O thou 
That givest very children mastery o’er 
The men of might and mind and learned lore ! 
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Thou kindler of the inspired eye and brow, 
Before whose young bright dawn mankind do bow, 
Like the fire-worshippers enrapt before 
The sun-god of their love ! ° ° 
a - m” No more, no more 
Deem it a precious gift—a blessing now ! 
Poor Cuatrerton! it was thy lot to teach — 
Thy mournful lot —the exquisite misery 
Man may inweave amid that garment rich 
That God had given thee for a majesty 
Before thy fellows! Vainly didst thou preach ;— 
Another* was to wander, perish, preach like thee ! 


G. F. H.’s poetry is too long and too grandiloquent for our humble pages. 
We cannot sufficiently admire the mysterious sublimity of the third verse ;—such 
glorious bursts of nonsense are preferable to the dull sense of many worthy people. 


Electric bliss beam’d from her placid eye, 
Where stagnant oscillations flow for ever ; 

As up she gazed upon the star-lit sky, 
Where circumambient love is silent never! 


The ninth stanza is equally magnificent : 


Huge buoyant behemoths, with jubilant wings, 
Shall sink declivious from the dew-lapped skies ; 
And lulled by diapasons’ murmurings, 
Shall slumber on the hills of paradise. 


LETTER FROM MR. T. H. BAYLY, WITH A SONG. 
Sir, 

May I request the insertion in your excellent Magazine of the following 
song, which I think may with great propriety be set to music, and sung in the 
kitchens and chop-houses of the metropolis. Erewhile has my lyre been strung to 
themes of the drawing-room : now I strike it in a lower key, but one I trust not less 
acceptable to those for whom it is attuned, or less true to nature. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
T. H. B. 
SUSAN SUTTON. 


Most lovely Susan Sutton, 

You're exceedingly genteel ; 
I prefer you much to mutton, 

Or even to good cow-heel. 
More sweeter far than custard, 
More spicier than mustard, 

More statelier than the bustard — 

Your charms I deeply feel. 


No pie or Christmas pasty 
Can be compared to you ; 
You are by far more tasty 
Than sorrel, sage, or rue ; 
Than sugar you’re more sweeter, 
More sparkling than saltpetre, 
Than the queen herself more neater— 
My own beloved Sue! 


Some speak of Moggy Martin, 
The cause I know not why ; 
But this I know for sartain, 
Let men of her be shy. 
When seemingly most placid, 
And well-behaved and tacit, 
She’s as hot as Prussic acid — 
Ah! she is all my eye. 


Upon my soul, Miss Sutton, 
Upon my soul I do 

Not care a single button 
For any girl but you! 

Not water-melons twenty, 

Or sausages so dainty, 

Or oyster-sauce in plenty, 
Would I compare with Sue. 


LETTER FROM MR. WORDSWORTH, WITH A POEM. 


My pear Sir, 


Many thanks for the last Number of your Magazine, in which 
is my portrait. Of the likeness I shall not myself speak, although it is considered 
a striking one by my family and friends. Asa slight return for the handsome way 
in which you have spoken of me in the double capacity of poet and man, I send 
you the accompanying stanzas, which I composed in a not ungenial mood, for the 
purpose of shewing how out of the most apparent trifles (I say apparent, for that 
caunot really be called a trifle from which proceed great results) ‘ deeds ominous” 
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* John Keats. 
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may spring forth. ‘He serves the Muses erringly and ill,” as I have elsewhere 
remarked, who omits any occasion of demonstrating this profound and deeply philo- 
sophical truth. Yours faithfully, 


Wie 
ON A PIMPLE. 

Should John Fraser Cut this mountain, : 
A sharp razor And a fountain 

On his chin e’er chance to lay, Of red blood will straightway squirt, 
May he never Hugely spoiling 

Be so simple Chin of Fraser, 
As to sever And thus soiling 

The huge pimple Both the razor 
That stands—a mountain—in his way. And the clean collar of his shirt. 
I can’t say, sir, Thus may mortals 
How John Fraser Through the portals 

Got the pimple on his chin— Of Imprudence never go. 
But he passes Men from simples 

Hours in draining Draw much sorrow ; 
Quarts, pots, glasses, And even pimples 

All containing May to-morrow 
Beer or brandy, ale or gin. Convert our present joys to wo. 


We beg leave to say that this John Fraser is not of our tribe —we know not 
his tartan. 


We have received the following stanzas from Coventry. They are rather 
complimentary ; but we cannot for our souls refrain from printing them. 


Ye ladies fair of Timbuctoo, If men of sterling genius true 
Ye gentlemen of China, Are destitute of rhino, 

When you have nothing else to do, They’ve but to write a paper goo- 

I would advise you to peru- D enough to please those who peru- 
Se adorable Regina. Se ecstatical Regina. 

She’s better than the Monthly New, Ye letters-black and ladies blue, 
Or Blackwood of Edina ; From Lapland to Medina, 

On this account I trust that you O! never miss the opportu- 

Will have the good taste to peru- Nity, but— when you can—peru- 
Se immaculate Regina. Se our own beloved Regina. 

Had I the wings of a cuckoo, Of doing so you'll never rue— 


I'd fly to Carolina, There's veritas in vino ; 
With this sole object in my view, But not so much as in the view- 
That I might tempt folks to peru- S you'll see each month, if you peru- 
Se incomp’rable Regina. Se our matchless fair Regina, 
She’s game allover, throughandthrough, Then let us all, both I and U, 
Like gallant General Mina ; With willing hands entwine a 
And loves to flagellate the stu- Dull poppy wreath of sullen hue 
Pid animals that wont peru- For those thick heads that wont peru- 
Se invincible Regina. Se her pages, dear Regina! 


We were nearly terrified to death on reading the following communication 
from Belfast, entitled “The Terrible Frenchman.” A rum fellow he must have 
been, in all conscience! 


Monsieur de Papillon was a Frenchman stupendous ; 
The size of his cocked hat was abs’lutely tremendous. 
Upon his Wellingtonian nose huge spectacles he wore, 
And proved himself, where’er he went, a most infernal bore. 
With his strut so big, 
And his well-frizzled wig, 
Sure since the world began there was never such a prig. 


He walked the Boulevards with an aspect so heroic, 
As would have fill’d with huge respect Diogenes the stoic ; 
He was so tall, so fierce, so strong, so terribly well knit, sir, 
That all the petits maitres were frightened out of their wits, sir. 
“If dat dere Papillon 
(Said they) will not begone, 
By Gar, dere isn’t vone of us vill have a sound bone !” 








, 
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For eating, fighting, swearing, drinking, no one could come near him ; 
The ladies loved him secretly —the men did nought but fear him. 
Though he could deign at times to look extremely apostolical, 
The least affront from friend or foe soon made him diabolical. 

He took snuff with an air 

Tout-a-fait militaire, 
And said rude things with a nonchalance as beautiful as rare. 


In short, no one could conquer him, till Cupid from his quiver 
Took out a shaft, which pierced his heart, and ruin’d him for ever. 
In crucible of fiery love he floundered, pined, and roasted, 
Then perish’d like a turnip, or potato when ’tis frosted. 

Now he lies in Pére la Chaise, 

Very much at his aise, 
And will not answer you, although you bawl as loud ’s you plaise. 


Apropos of Pére la Chaise. We have received an assortment of epitaphs from 
a correspondent in Lerwick, the capital of the Shetland isles. Take the following 
as a sample of our northern friend’s lucubrations on this grave subject : 


ON THE REV. D. GUNN. 
Here lies poor Gunn, who preach‘d himself to death, 
And in the pulpit died for want of breath. 
ON MYSELF. 

If I’m not dead, I should be dead —for here 
1 have been buried for at least a year. 

ON TWO CHILDREN. 
Here lie the bodies of two children dear ; 
One buried in Dundee —the other here. 


It strikes us we have seen something like the last elsewhere: no matter; it is 
worth reprinting. We add another pair, which we are told are in Liverpoot : 


ON JONATHAN CRUM. 
Here lies the body of Jonathan Crum— 
His soul has gone to kingdom come. 

ON TIMOTHY DREW. 
Here lie the remains of Timothy Drew, 
Who died ist March, 1802. 


We must, however, put a stop to any further acknowledgment of our poetical 
favours, and take some minor correspondence at random. 


The Fwa-Tam Magazine and the ‘ Cork-screw.” 
Dear Ouiver, 

A word or two with you, if you please. It was in the year of grace 
1826, that John Bolster, a bibliopole in the “ beautiful city called Cork,” established 
a magazine, which bore the two-fold title of The Magazine of Ireland, and Bolster’s 
Quarterly Magazine. It acted famously —served, | “should say, as a literary safety 
valve. From John Shea to Patrick Meagher, from Shelton Mackenzie to Joe 
O'L seary, from Jack Windle to Stephen Moore (all of them, I assure you, great men 
in the circles of the metropolis of beef and butter), the writing population of Munster 
gladly, and gratuitously of course, (for Bolster was far too wise to pay, like ancient 
Pistol MW contributed to the ninth wonder of the world (Gil Blas was the eighth, you 
know)—this magazine at Cork: mind, I don’t mean the magazine at Glasheen 

[consult Crofty Croker on the locality], but Bolster’s. 

Well, the Quarterly went on famously -- regular in nothing but the irregularity 
of its appearance. 1 have heard that one quarter was as long as nine months: I do 
not believe the slanderous insinuation, 1 think that there were never more than 
eight months and three weeks between the appearances of this Quarterly! After a 
while, it one day died ; John Shea went to America, Meagher to Carlow, Mackenzie 
to E ngland, where he now is a newspaper editor, somewhere in the North ; ; and the 
rest to the devil. By the way, I may as well tell you a very palpable hit that 
Richard Lalor Shiel—he was a poor sketcher then in the New Monthly — one day 
made. The younger Bolster asked him for some contributions to the Maga—it had 
not yet appeared then. ‘ You don't pay?” ‘ No.”-—‘‘ Have you named the work 
yet?” « Why, not quite: we have two or three titles that we shall pick and choose 
from.”’—** Well, I am sorry I cannot give you an article, but I shall help you to a 
name: call the magazine the Corx-screw!” And having said this, he went about 
the Four Courts, communicating, with wonderful industry, the effort of his genius. 
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You may ask, what the mischief I am driving at? Why, an Irishman does 
come round-about-ish a little. You know The Metropolitan. Well, in the number 
for this blessed month of August there is a poem, in fine large type, as if they were 
proud of it, ‘‘ On a picture of Napoleon in his robes.” This identical poem is pla- 
giarised, conveyed, thieved, stolen, copied without acknowledgment, from the first 
number of Bolster’s Magazine (published in February 1826), pp. 75, 76. Now, 
don’t you see what Iam at? I shall not comment on this pretty little theft ; will 


not you? At any rate, if you don’t insert this letter, may I be happy if I ever write 
to you again. Yours, 

St. Giles’s. 

Campbell has been humbugged, very clearly. 

Hibernicus complains that the Cambrian Quarterly has pillaged his discovery 
of Sir S. Meyrick’s turning Ned Conid the stone-mason into a god of the sun, 


without any ackowledgment that it had appeared in Fraser. We may look to 
this, if worth while; but it is too late this month. 


Patrick O’CALtacHan, 


Oxford, Sept. 12, 1832. 

My compliments, Mr. Editor, to your friend the Pythagorean. I beg leave to 
recommend him the ‘‘ Freshman’s Bible,” the which, if he reads, marks, learns, and 
inwardly digests it, will teach him that there are no such animals within ninety miles 
of Oxford as (Brazen-Nose) wranglers.* By the by, I think that some time ago, 
he or one other of your quills talked of an Oxford medallist—a creature equally 
apocryphal. Another, too, of your hands, in reporting the proceedings of the 
stulto-mirifico-scientifico conclave of literati, sends them to dinner in what he is 
pleased to denominate the new College Hall—*“ the (where there are some two dozen) 
new College Hall!” as if Alma had but one refectorium wherein to refresh her 
sons. Never—notwithstanding the Pyth.’s short streets and cross streets—never, 
I will venture to say, loomed the nose of either sumph over Magdalen Bridge — 
Ne sutor, &c. Trivial accidents these, I allow; but Ex pede Here. Besides, 
‘* if these things are done in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry ;” if the 
Tory organ, on matters of its own cognisance, brays out such “ noteless pipings,” 
what wonder is there at the thorough bass of the Penny Rads—the ignorance and 
misrepresentation of Asmodeus, Figaro, and Co. Kit North, I reckon—the floored 
of Fraser !—kens Magdalen Tower too featly to commit any such peccadillo ; and as 
you are this month on the subject of comparison between Mag. and Reg. (Hyperion 
to a satyr), just, for your own edification, set side by side old Ebony’s ‘‘ Hore Ger- 
manic” and your late Schiller papers. If that don’t disabuse you of your infatuation, 
“God help thee, Noli!” Why, a schoolboy would have been flogged for the versi- 
fication ; and wo to the contributor who had dared present them to Blackwood — 
North’s crutch would have annihilated him. 

In the name, then, of Toryism—which is but another word for common sense— 
do, noble Nolly! do sink that eternal chaffering about Recina’s infallibility—by 
your account she is verily another Pope Joan. Remember yourself hath said, 
** Self-praise honoureth no man ;” and yours is in truth, like the Eisteddvod, the 
extreme of absurdity. Allow me, en passant, to offer my humble commendation to 
you for the knouting = have bestowed on your rejected correspondent : a weather- 
cock who writes for Blackwood and the New Monthly at one and the same time, is 
deserving of the extreme penalty of the law. 

As an old subscriber and loyal subject of Recrna, I have presumed to say my say; 
and trusting that the hint, however worthlessly conveyed, may not be altogether 


useless, ‘ I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
To Oliver Yorke, Esq. Potts GinGER. 


Potts Ginger, a plague upon you! Why, in the name of Christ-Church, 
Baliol, and Brazen-Nose, do you cram so many subjects into your epistle? 
As it is, we know not whether to answer you calmly, or flay you alive for your 
confounded hypercriticism. Don’t you see that the Modern Pythagorean was 
bamming you Oxonians with his Brazen- Nose wranglers, short streets, cross streets, 
&c. &c.? The fact of the matter is, that Oxford has not the honour of being the 
seat of the tremendous nasal encounter at all. This awful event took place in 
the classico-commercial town of Greenock, in Scotland. The hero of the tale 
was an English student, and the barber one Neil Miller, who resided in 
Great Hamilton Street. Neil had a tremendous nose, the memory of which is 
still preserved with veneration over the west of Scotland ; but the story of the 


* This refers to the Modern Pythagorean’s tale, “‘ The Victims of Susceptibility,” 
in the September Number. 
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proprietor of this glorious feature having been burked, is an invention of the 
ingenious author, who, in his “ Philosophy of Burking,” seems to have taken an 
odd fancy to this amusement, now exploded by the operation of the Anatomy Bill. 
Such are the facts sent us by the Pythagorean in the letter now before us, which 
accompanied his tale. We may add that the Greenockians are mightily tickled 
with the Nose, but bitterly deplore its transfer from Greenock to Oxford. 
Having settled this point good-humouredly, we have a mind to apply the knout 
to your learned shoulders, most erudite Potts, for the contumelious way in which 
you speak of our “Schiller Papers ;” but let it pass for the present, since this is 
our double-number month, and we are more than usually good-tempered. The 
next part of your epistle is absurd ; and did we not suspect you to be somewhat 
of a clever fellow, we should be apt to pronounce you aninny. We must (the 
deuce we must!) give over talking about Recrna’s infallibility. Pooh, pooh, 
Ginger, this is all spoony! We grant it would be very ridiculous for the 
New Monthly and Metropolitan to put forth claims to such a pontifical quality ; 
but we never heard it doubted (till by your learned self) that Recrna was as 
infallible as the Pope, all over. So, be a good fellow, and no more gammon. 
You may depend upon our infallibility—that point, like O’Connell’s courage, 
or Joe Hume’s impudence, is settled for ever. 

P.S. If you see any blunders in Recina, depend upon it they are intentional, 
and meant to serve a purpose. 


We return our best thanks to our cordial friend at Tobermory for his flattering 
compliment, and still more for his valuable present—a prime addition to our 
spiritual gifts. It is indeed an excellent article. He is a contributor after our 
own heart. We shall be happy to receive from him occasionally such a spirited 
effusion as the present ; and we beg leave to assure him that we shall drink his 
health with all the honours at our next symposiac—when we shall not forget to 
toast the fair maids of Mull, who, our friend informs us, peruse with much profit 
and delectation our matchless Recrna in their hyperborean retreats. 


We have read Dr. M. O’D.’s excellent letter on Cholera, but cannot insert it, 
as we have devoted a considerable = to that subject in a recent Number. 
We respect the doctor for his profound contempt of the standard orthography. 


“The Ghost of the Doctor” in our next, if possible —“ Negro” be hanged.— 
F.St.J.N. will do.—B.’s answer to Moore in the Metropolitan is better intended 
than executed. 


Sir, ‘ 
Are you aware that the Lady’s Magazine monthly introduces a long para- 
graph among its advertisements, purporting to be an extract “ from Fraser’s Magazine 
for June,” in which a fulsome panegyric is bestowed on its own columns? It did 
appear, I believe, as an advertisement, in your periodical ; hut the proprietors are 
inducing the public to imagine it was the editor’s own opinion. It commences: 
“We wish to recommend to our readers the Lady’s Magazine.” As the work in 
question is now united with the Lady’s Museum, and has consequently a large circu- 
lation, I thought it right to acquaint you with this fact for your government. 
I am, sir, &c. &c. &c. 

We were not aware that any such fraud had been perpetrated, but we shall 
lose no time in looking into it. Perhaps, as the people say at the police offices, 
this public notice may be sufficient to deter impostors. 


But our space is exhausted. We must therefore check our hand, but cer- 
tainly not dim our fire; for there they go— poz! a cargo of contributions in the 
back of the chimney. Heavens! what a blaze! it is no wonder that this should 
be called the year of the comet. 

“ Come,” however, some of our poetical contributors may say, “ as you have 
made so free, Mr. Yorke, with our verses, why you surely ought to give us a 
chance of criticising yours, in return.”—Well! we have no objection. It is a 
longtime since we wooed the Muse, and we are not quite sure that she will be 
favourable; but, to oblige our readers, we shall try for once. Turn over the 
page, then ,good people, and read 



























































A Self-Laudatory Ode by Oliver Yorke. 


A Self-Laudatory Ode. 
By Oliver Yorke. 


Some sneer at us because we can’t 

Shew Bulwer’s vast gentility ; \ 
But what care we for such vile rant, 
We have—and that is all we want— 

Profound infallibility. 


Old Lucifer himself we dare 
Defy to shew a particle 

Of error in Recrwa fair ; 

Or, with malicious finger, there 
Point out a faulty article. 


[Nov. 1832, 


Our verse is famous, and our prose 

Is so extremely sensible, 
That it quite charms our friends, and throws 
Into hystericals our foes 

With power incomprehensible. 


What wonder then wise men peruse 
Our pages with avidity ? 

If any mortal should refuse 

The pleasant task, we can’t but choose 
To*curse him for stupidity. 


Our litt’rateurs are men of might, 
And wond’rous perspicacity ; 

On this account, what they indite 

Is never wrong, but always right,— 
So huge is their sagacity. 


As for ourself,—the sapient Yorke,— 
(If self-praise be defensible) 

At getting briskly through our work, 

With pen, sword, pistol, knife and fork, 
We're absolute — invincible. 

Quite matchless are our tales,— our wit 
Is sharp as blade of Saladin : 

Our courser needs nor spur nor bit, 

And when we’re mounted upon it, 
We seem a mighty Paladin. 


Encounter us no mortal can,— 

Not even the Guard Preven-ta-tive ; 
We'll meet Tom Campbell’s Ritter Bann, 
Or any other mortal man, 

In tournay argumentative. 


For philosophic nous profound, 
And native wit unteachable, 
We are unmatched ;—no line can sound 
Our mighty depths, or touch the ground,—— 
For that is quite unreachable. ~ 


Our temper is extremely good,— 
Spleen or the blues ne’er smother us ; 
We're never in a peevish mood, 
And envy and her canker’d brood 
We don’t allow to bother us. 


To change the moon to Stilton cheese, 
Make mutton chops from syllabubs, 
Or good champagne from beans and peas, 
Might all be done with greater ease 
Than give Nott Yorke the mulligrubs. O 7. 











J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





